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TOWN 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION 


No one can look at the conduct which 
has been for some time displayed by 
Whig and Tory, ministry and oppo- 
sition, ruler and subject, without se- 
riously inquiring whether there be any 
conceivable shame or calamity which 
is not on the eve of falling on this 
unhappy empire. 

Still the pitiful copyists of France, 
it seems to continue our grand rule, 
that governments exist for no other 
object than to enable contending par- 
ties and factions to tyrannise and de- 
stroy each other; that in the manage- 
ment of public affairs this object only 
is to be regarded; and that laws have 
no validity when distasteful to will and 
physical power. 

The Whig ministry has been in office 
great part oftwo years, and during this 
tong period it has occupied itself prin- 
cipally with the Reform question. To 
the utmost point every other matter 
connected with national interests has 
been neglected, postponed, or made 
subservient to this: the cry has been, 
agitate not this, it will injure reform — 
that must be done in such a way, be- 
cause it will promote reform! And 
thus, what necessity has preserved 
from total disregard, has only been 
done in the most improper manner. 
And what is this Reform question? 
One, on the avowal of its more candid 
supporters, for crushing one party and 
making another despotic—for enabling 
one portion of the community to rob and 
oppress the other ;—one which has pro- 
duced many of the evils of civil war, 
and threatens to produce all the rest. 

A lawful and upright ministry, if 
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AND COUNTRY. 
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OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


even this question had been forced on 
it, would have remembered that its 
duty was to respect the just rights and 
feelings of all, and to set it at rest in 
the most speedy manner, with refer- 
ence only to the general interests of the 
empire. It would have acted the part 
of moderator, poured wine and oil into 
the wounds of domestic peace, and 
taught the revolutionary lower orders 
that the better ones were their brethren. 
The Whig ministry has done exactly 
the reverse. Forcing on the question 
as its own beloved offspring, it has 
used it directly and collaterally as an 
engine for aggrandising the Whigs and 
destroying the Tories, feeding convul- 
sion, and inciting the two great divi- 
sions of society to war for each other’s 
extermination. Never, in modern 
times, did the institutions and good 
feelings of this country receive such a 
tremendous shock as they have re- 
ceived from this ministry. 

A question like this, which, on the 
part of its parents and supporters, is 
one of fierce and sweeping aggression, 
is used to array national animosity 
against, first, the House of Commons, 
then the House of Peers, and next, the 
Established Church. The courtesies 
and humanities of civilised warfare are 
savagely refused, defence is unpardon- 
able guilt, and success is to be attained 
even through the demolition of these 
venerable institutions. And who are 
at the head of thecrusade? Why, the 
king’s ministers. 

It naturally enough happens, that 
the sacred precepts of the constitution 
and the laws stand in the way, and 
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that they are discovered to be fit ob- 
jects of destruction. Lawless ends 
require lawless means. How could 
your Whig minister overthrow the 
constitution, should he spare the laws 
which protect it? The example of the 
ruler is too good to be lost on the sub- 
ject. “To carry reform, I will put 


the laws under my feet!” cries the’ 


former; “and I will do the same!” 
responds the latter: “I will set aside 
the sovereign and the peers!” declares 
the one; “and I will pay no taxes, 
and obey no constituted authorities !” 
ejaculates the other. An unlimited, 
irresponsible executive, and an ungo- 
vernable people, are, on the ruins of 
law, placed before us. And who lead 
in this great work? Why, the king’s 
ministers. : 

And, in the name of satiety, is not 
this enough? No, foolish inquirer; it 
would leave something still untouched, 
which ought to be the object of na- 
tional reverence! The sovereign first is 
held forth as a fiery partisan in the 
question ; in the most unconstitutional 
and unseemly manner he is dragged 
from the throne, and used as the leader 
of one part of his subjects in an offen- 
sive war against the other; the world 
is assured that he is the assailant of 
law and institution—of all he is so- 
lemnly sworn to defend. When he 
has been so far treated in this foul and 
barbarous manner, that he is rendered 
an object of distrust and animosity to 
his peers and the better classes, he is 
seized, and so dealt with, that the bru- 
tal insults and execrations of the rest 
of his subjects are showered on him. 
And who are the actors here? Why, 
the king’s ministers. 

What, more yet? Yes; the sove- 
reign is incapacitated for discharging 
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vants and advisers alone as are desti- 
tute of his confidence—to such as have 
given him the most criminal advice — 
to such as have brought him into this 
fearful conflict with his people, for re- 
fusing to do what they themselves 
acknowledge would be evil. And who 
here are the leaders? Why, the king’s 
ministers. . 

Thus, then, in the most revolutionary 
of times, the House of Commons, the 
House of Peers, the Church, the Laws, 
and the Sovereign, are severally and 
collectively made the objects of na- 
tional animosity, and even vengeance; 
they are held up to not only public 
hatred, but destruction, by the pro- 
ceedings of the king’s ministers. And 
let no heart ennobled bya drop of that 
pure and chivalrous blood which won 
the rights and liberties of England, 
ever forget that this is done, not to 
give bread to the hungry and clothing 
to the naked, not to remedy real pub- 
lic grievances and necessities ; but solely 
to change the balance of power between 
profligate parties and factions, and 
enable one to prevail against another. 

And also let it never be forgotten, 
that the defence put forth by the pa- 
rents of these proceedings only renders 
their guilty character the more evident. 
After proclaiming in every direction, 
by sound of trumpet, that the king 
was as fanatical and reckless in the 
cause of reform as themselves, and had 
empowered them fully to create any 
number of peers they might decide on, 
these men resign office because he will 
not accept their advice for the creation 
of peers. On the evidence contained 
in this of falsehood, and of effort to 
deceive the country and intimidate the 
upper house of parliament by falsehood, 
no enlargement is necessary. 


his duties. He is bound to such ser- 


Earl Grey* admits, that the practical 

* Those who wish to see the pretended right to create peers satisfactorily 
disposed of, have only to consult Earl Grey's defence of it, in reply to the Duke 
of Wellington’s masterly exposure of its character. The right, forsooth ! exists, 
because without it the Peers might combine against the Crown and Commons, and 
they would not be limited, as every thing in our system is. Is it possible in the 
nature of things for them so to combine? No; and if they should, what could they 
accomplish against the Crown and Commons! Nothing. They are effectually 
limited by their own interests and powers. And what limit would his lordship put 
on them? One which would limit them from deliberation and judgment, destroy 
them in regard to the more important of their judicial functions, and make the 
executive unlimited and irresponsible. And this is from a prime minister! 0, 
shame on the ignorance and imbecility! He still dilates on his own pure character 
and motives: let him no longer deceive himself; for no one gives him credit for 
possessing either. When future cabinets shall tyrannise and oppress through the 
creation of corrupt peers, indignant and suffering England will not forget that Earl 
Grey was the traitor to her and his order, who established the precedent. 
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suppression of the House of Peers by 
creation would be an evil act; and 
Lord Palmerston owns, that it ought 
only to be done in an extreme case. 
If, then, the extreme case be not fairly 
established by proof, ministers stand 
convicted of foul guilt by themselves. 
Where are we to find such proof? It 
is notorious, that if their bill had, on 
its introduction, been of far more li- 
mited operation, and had contained 
many more securities, it would have 
been about as acceptable to the body 
of the reformers as it has been. The 
first item of proof, viz. that they were 
compelled to place it so far in hostility 
with the feelings of the Peers, is want- 
ing; and we have demonstration of 
the contrary. 

Instead of having, before they intro- 
duced it, reasonable assurance that 
such a bill would be passed by the 
Peers, they had a moral certainty that 
it would be rejected; they knew that 
many of the Whig peers—saying no- 
thing of the Tory ones—withheld their 
sanction. The second item of proof, 
viz. that they did not voluntarily pro- 
pose such a bill, without discharging 
their duty in obtaining satisfactory 
grounds of belief that it would be 
passed by the Peers, is also wanting ; 
and we have proof of an opposite 
description. 

It is abundantly manifest, that if 
they had from the first declared they 
would obey the laws and established 
usage, and would not pretend to reform 
the one division of the legislature by 
demolishing the other, the bill might 
have been greatly modified, without 
any call for new peers, or convulsion. 
Every one knows the revolutionary 
clamour for the passing of the bill 
without alteration, by means of new 
peers, originated mainly in the inform- 
ation they circulated, that they would 
seek, or had obtained, the king’s con- 
sent to manufacture peers in any 
number: it is an historical fact, that 
after the bill was first rejected, this 
clamour had scarcely any existence 
until they sent abroad such information. 
The third item of proof, viz. that they 
did not advise the king to create 
peers, until they were driven to it by 
the state of public feeling, is likewise 
wanting ;- and, instead of it, we have 
proof that they voluntarily gave the 
advice in the absence of all pressing 
public necessity, and produced the 
clamour they plead in their defence. 
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Without saying any thing in favour 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s ill-advised motion, 
it decided nothing against the bill ; and 
these ministers were assured, in the 
moment of its success, that their oppo- 
nents would pass the bill in its essen- 
tials. They therefore renewed their 
advice to the king, and resigned on 
its rejection, when they knew, that 
without new peers the success of the 
bill in its material parts was certain. 
The fourth and main item of proof, 
viz. that they did not resign on the re- 
jection of their advice, until they had 
the clearest demonstration of their in- 
ability to carry the bill without new 
peers, is also wanting; and, in lieu of 
it, we have evidence, that when they 
resigned on the rejection of their ad- 
vice, these peers were wholly needless. 

Their extreme case, then, was really 
this: without any public necessity they 
voluntarily and knowingly prepared 
such a bill as the House of Peers would 
not pass ; then they extortec the king’s 
consent to make, and by means of it 
raised the clamour for, new peers; 
and, finally, they laboured to compel 
the king to create the latter, when the 
triumph of the bill was certain with- 
out. At the moment when they re- 
signed, because the king refused the 
creation, they knew the latter was no 
more neeessary for enabling the lead- 
ing provisions of the bill to pass, than 
it was for enabling Earl Grey to eat 
his dinner. 

This, without exaggeration, is the 
extreme case on which the laws and 
usages of England were to be trampled 
in the dust, that the executive might 
be rendered despotic—on which the 
upper house of parliament was to be 
not only stripped of its independence, 
but made the servile instrument of the 
executive forever. Let these ministers 
be their own judges ; if it be not, in 
the honest meaning of the king’s 
English, truly an extreme case, they 
practically admit they ought to be 
impeached. 

It was impossible for them to be ig- 
norant that their advice to the king, if 
accepted, would involve him in per- 
sonal conflict with his Peers and a vast 
part of his people, and, if rejected, 
would draw on him the fury of the 
maddened mass of the population ; 
and it was impossible for them to be 
ignorant that their resignation would 
be accepted, and that it would produce 
frenzy and commotion, from which the 
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most terrible consequences might be 
expected; and it was impossible for 
them to be ignorant that the advice 
they offered the king related not to the 
exercise of his ordinary, well-defined 
powers, but required him, without be- 
ing clothed with any sufficient right or 
authority, to destroy the sacred rights 
of the upper part of his subjects — to 
usurp the functions of a separate estate 
of the realm—to violate his solemn 
oaths in both letter and spirit. If 
words can have any meaning, he is 
bound by the most sacred obligations, 
to his God as well as his country, not 
only from invading, but to protect, the 
independence of both houses of par- 
liament. When, therefore, it was 
wholly unnecessary for the success of 
the bill, these ministers knowingly 
forced the sovereign into this dreadful 
situation, and compelled him either to 
be guilty of perjury, usurpation, and 
tyranny, or to make the throne itself an 
object of popular vengeance, and place 
the public peace in the most imminent 
peril. 

And is it to be believed that the inde- 
pendence of parliament still exists ?— 
that the estate of the realm which the 
Peers are intended to form, still has 
effective being?—that the estate of 
the realm which the constitution means 
the sovereign to be, still has real 
vitality? Immaculate Cockney Gauls, 
I spurn from me the mockery! I say 
the independence of parliament, as a 
whole, is destroyed, the House of Peers 
is suppressed, and the sovereign is de- 
posed. I am an Englishman, and if I 
cannot have substance as well as sha- 
dow, let me have nothing. What mat- 
ters it whether the vote of the House of 
Peers is decided by the creation of a 
host of new peers, or the expulsion of 
an equal number of existing ones to 
prevent it? whether ministers expel 
the independent peers with the bay- 
onet, or with the threat of practically 
putting down the house by marching 
into it an army of their corrupt merce- 
naries ! whether the sovereign be an 
exile, or a passive instrument in the 
hands of his servants ? 

From the interest which Earl Grey 
has inthe bill, as its parent, his opinion 
on it is not entitled to the smallest at- 
tention ; and few people would care to 
take the life of a dog on the judgment 
of such a personage as Lord Durham. 
Passing by them, Lord Brougham, 
Lord J. Russell; Sir J. Graham, and 
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the rest of the ministers, are, touching 
the essential parts of the bill, trampling 
on their own deliberately-recorded 
convictions. What grounds do they 
urge? Neither impartial opinion of 
their own, nor legitimate public bene- 
fit, nor the will of the legislature — but 
only popular clamour, without refer- 
ence to its character. Their plea is 
substantially this: no other than such 
a bill will satisfy the people ; therefore, 
whether they be right or wrong, we 
must sacrifice our own opinions, and 
carry it, in despite of either sovereign 
or peers. I appeal to any man who 
can distinguish his right hand from his 
left, whether this be not virtually the 
abolition of constituted authorities and 
law — of legitimate, responsible, and 
limited government ? 

When the popular voice is thus dis- 
tinctly recognised as the despot, I ask, 
by whom is the despotism exercised ? 
Do the people of England meet for 
deliberation, as they were wont to do, 
voluntarily, and in freedom from im- 
proper bond and stimulus? The most 
profligate member of the cabinet will 
not dare to reply in the affirmative. 
The revolutionary clamour for the bill 
proceeds chiefly from the Birmingham 
and other clubs, of which the members 
in the body are bound to obey their 
depraved chiefs, and are worked on by 
every thing that can delude and in- 
flame. These clubs, or rather the 
knaves and traitors who move them, 
now, on the confession of ministers, 
really constitute the king, legislature, 
and cabinet of England; and their 
will supersedes and abrogates the laws 
of England. Ought this to be? No, 
say these ministers; they are highly 
pernicious ! 

Nevertheless, these very ministers 
boast of their character; they actually 
represent themselves to be the mono- 
polists of all the virtues! Reeking hot 
from the foul guilt of labouring to 
force the conscience of his sovereign, 
and destroy the independence of the 
upper house of parliament—to sweep 
away the sacred rights of the Peers, 
and usurp those of the crown—Earl 
Grey presents himself before his in- 
jured country, and proclaims, “I am 
the man of unsullied character! mine 
are the motives which no one can 
question!” With the hideous brand 
of interested apostacy, touching this 
reform matter, ineffaceably imprinted 
on his forehead, Lord J. Russell, with- 
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out a blush (one of these - ministers 
plush !), vociferates in the public ear, 
“We are the models of chivalrous 
honour!” After setting aside the so- 
vereign and peers, the constitution and 
laws, and investing a stupendous com- 
bination of lawless demagogues and 
rebels with an irresistible sceptre of 
iron, the whole cabinet, without ablu- 
tion or change of raiment, and with all 
the sweat, filth, stench, and infamy still 
fresh upon them, shout in our asto- 
nished ears, ‘We are the exclusive 
possessors of public morality! in us 
alone the sordid love of office can find 
no place! the gate of honour gives 
entrance only to our holy body!’ Pub- 
lic morality, honour, character, pure 
motives!— what will these abused 
names be next bestowed on? 

These ministers even go beyond this 
—they furiously assail the motives and 
honour of other people. What a tre- 
mendous outcry have they raised against 
the motives of the Duke of Wellington! 
Men like these have had the incredible 
assurance to say the Duke could not 
carry the Reform bill for the sake of 
office without the loss of honour! 
Another mirthful matter touching this 
must be told of them: —If the Duke 
had, on gaining office, carried this bill, 
he would have done only what Sir R. 
Peel did in regard to the Catholic 
question; if he had adopted the bill 
for the sake of office, Sir Robert evi- 
dently sanctioned the Catholic one to 
preserve it. It will be remembered 
that the Russells, Palmerstons, and 
whole Whig tribe, lavished the most 
fulsome adulation on Sir Robert for 
his change of sides; in their eyes it 
was so far from casting any suspicion 
on his disinterestedness and integrity, 
that it proved him to be the most dis- 
interested and honourable of men. 
How does it happen that the selfsame 
conduct was the purest disinterested- 
ness and honour in one man, and the 
most corrupt love of place and infamy 
in another? Courteous and wondering 
inquirer, it happens thus: the conduct 
was calculated, in Sir Robert, to give 
office to, and in the Duke to take it 
from, the Whigs! Then these merce- 
nary profligates stigmatise all who de- 
fend the institutions and laws of the 
realm, as forming a corrupt and un- 
principled faction. Lord J. Russell 
turns his coat on the more important 
points of reform at the precise moment 
-~yes, miraculous though it be,.at the 
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precise moment—when he receives 
office, and then he shouts, “ Faction!” 
in reply to those who retain his re- 
nounced opinions. A personage who 
led such a public lifeas Lord Brougham 
did before he tumbled into the peerage 
rails against his opponents as “ fac- 
tious.” Nay, Sir F.. Burdett, the 
clumsy, patched, tawdry harlequin, 
who, a few short years ago, was wont 
to astound the very vegetables in Co- 
vent Garden Market with his vagaries 
before the. Westminster. rabble, even 
oracularly rails in the same manner 
against the “Faction.” And oh, ye 
powers, to tolerate such things on earth! 
the moral, temperate, and knowing 
Mr. T. Duncombe is wroth beyond 
description with the destitution of 
public morality, honour, and other 
virtues displayed by those who oppose 
the Whigs! 

Amidst all this, I turn to the Tories, 
on whom, as the opposition, the defence 
of public institutions and punishment 
of the ministry constitutionally devolve, 
to seek protection for myself and my 
country ; and, alas, alas! what do they 
offer me? 

The Wellington ministry fell because 
it could not resist reform: I care not 
for the Duke’s assertion to the contrary 
—other members of it admit this, and 
it is notorious that it would have had 
a majority against it on the question. 
Some leaders of the Wellington Tories 
owned that no other than a reform 
ministry could have being, many of the 
old Tories were in favour of compre- 
hensive reform, and only a few indivi- 
duals held that no change was neces- 
sary. When, therefore, the body of 
the Tories either admitted that a reform 
ministry alone could exist, or called 
for reform, what were they bound to 
do? At the best, the question before 
them, on their own shewing, was— 
reform, or no ministry of any kind; 
for they had scampered from the cabi- 
net, and human possibility would not 
allow. a reform ministry to oppose re- 
form ; of course, no matter what they 
might think of the latter in the abstract, 
they were bound to support it, and en- 
deavour to get the best plan practicable. 
It was something far more unpardon- 
able than folly to oppose reform, almost 
wholly, at the very moment when they 
confessed that neither themselves nor 
any other men opposed to it could 
form the executive; yet they were 
guilty of this, As soon as they had 
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voluntarily abandoned office from ina- 
bility to resist reform, their periodicals, 
however incredible it may appear, ac- 
tually lauded the Duke of Wellington 
for pronouncing it to be unnecessary— 
vituperated Sir R. Peel for being wil- 
ling to give members to large towns— 
heaped unmeasured abuse on mode- 
rate reformers—spoke of hostility to it 
in all but the lower classes—declaimed 
on reaction—and furiously withstood 
all reform, excepting perhaps some 
petty matters. The body, including 
the old Tory reformers, misled by them, 
opposed it wholly, or were only willing 
to concede unmentioned trifles—in part 
they would sanction some safe plan, 
but this safe plan they carefully con- 
cealed: they quibbled on unavoidable 
inconsistencies and anomalies in the 
ministry’s. bill, which were of little 
public moment, but never attempted 
to separate the good parts from the 
evil—they represented the bill to be so 
bad that they were compelled to reject 
it altogether, but they had no other to 
propose in lieu of it—and, in the up- 
shot, they found themselves willing to 
adopt some unknown scheme in the 
gross, and inextricably pledged to re- 
sist any and all in detail. In much of 
their opposition to the bill they con- 
tended against provisions highly favour- 
able to themselves and the reverse to 
the Whigs; and one mighty matter 
they accomplished: they saved the 
creation of freemen by birth and servi- 
tude. If in future they be disabled 
for acquiring and retaining office, it 
will be mainly through this, their great 
and much-bepraised achievement. 

Well, in the heat of the turmoil, the 
Whigs fled from their posts, and lo! 
office was tendered to the Tories. Here 
was a glorious opportunity for proving 
their assertions touching re-action and 
the absence of all necessity for reform ; 
and how did they use it? They were 
unable to form a ministry. Why? 
Because the House of Commons would 
only support a reform-ministry, and 
they found it impossible to obtain a 
different one. If this did not consti- 
tute an imperious necessity for reform, 
what could ? 

In my judgment, no public men 
ever acted in a more fatal manner to 
any country than they did to England 
in this matter. The Duke of Wellington, 
whose conduct was above praise, may be 
excepted. They were, forsooth ! toomuch 
fettered by pledges to propose the Whig 
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bill, and one less comprehensive could 
not be got through the House of Com- 
mons. Ifthey could have carried no bill 
differing in essentials from the W hig 
one, they acted most properly ; in such 
case it would have been the same to 
the country whether the bill had been 
carried by ‘them or the Whigs. 

Was it, then, morally certain that 
they could carry no other than this 
identical bill? No. They might have 
retained every syllable of it, and still 
by additions alone have rendered it in- 
finitely less dangerous. This is stated 
on their own opinions. They denounced 
the bill because it excluded talent from 
parliament, and they could have made 
provision for the admission of talent. 
They denounced it for refusing repre- 
sentatives to the colonial interests, and 
they could have bestowed such repre- 
sentatives. They condemned it for 
making ministers dependent for seats 
on popular election, and they might 
have given them seats in virtue of 
office, and by this have secured an 
equal number of independent ones for 
the opposition. In this manner they 
might have rendered the bill infinite sly 
less pernicious on their own doctrines, 
and in my conviction free from every 
thing dangerous, without altering one 
of its essential provisions: and there is 
the strongest probability that they could 
have got it through the House of Com- 
mons thus amended. 

But reform was not confined to the 
bill before the Peers. There was an 
Irish bill, which nearly equalled in 
importance the English one. This 
Irish bill had vital bearing, not only 
on the church, but on the balance of 
parties in the House of Commons; and 
a modification of it- would have ope- 
rated as a large one of the English bill. 
To it the House of Commons was not 
particularly pledged, and the revolu- 
tionary clamour of England disregard- 
ed it. It cannot be doubted that they 
could have made great changes in it 
after passing the English bill. 

There is almost a moral certainty 
that if the Tories had accepted office, 
they might have rendered the two bills 
comparatively perfect, and still have 
carried them in the House of Commons: 
if this be denied, was there a moral 
certainty to the contrary? No; and in 


the absence. of it they were bound to 
make the attempt, even against hope, 
and to die in the breach like honour- 
What was their conduct in 


able men. 
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reality? This: by refusing office they 
gave ‘the Whigs ample means to carry 
what they declared was a most ruinous 
measure, and this was in effect giving 
the latter their warm support ; they did 
so when it was in their power to divest 
the measure, in a large degree, of its 
ruinous character. Compelled, on their 
own avowal, to choose between what 
they stated to be a revolutionary, de- 
structive bill, and a comparatively 
innoxious one, they decided for the 
former, because they could not have 
the utter impossibility of no bill of any 
kind. If I concede them in the matter 
cold, feeble, trembling, indolent, pur- 
blind good intentions—much tender 
regard for self; where, in the name of 
my country, am I to find courage and 
patriotism, discernment and wisdom ? 
Let no one confound this with the 
Catholic question, which, it is to be 
feared, was the fatal rock in the case. The 
Tories could not have accepted office to 
carry the identical Whig bil!, without sa- 
crificing every vestige of honour; but 
they were imperiously commanded by 
honour to accept it, in order to render 
a destructive bill, already in progress, 
and sure of success if left in Whig 
hands, comparatively harmless. It 
must be remembered, that it depended 
on their acceptance or rejection whether 
the House of Peers should retain its in- 
dependent existence, or be virtually sup- 
pressed — whether the sovereign should 
resume the sceptre, or remain a captive. 
And what are the Tories doing at 
present? In the House of Peers, the 
Duke of Wellington and others have 
uttered some ineffectual condemnation 
of ministers; but, in the other house, 
they do little better than acquiesce in 
all the criminality. There must be no 
exciting speeches, no angry words, 
no sacrifice of the amicable and fra- 
ternal feelings which exist between 
the Tory and Whig heads; therefore 
ministers must be tamely suffered to 
do any thing. Was it in this manner 
that men like the great Earl of Chatham 
fought their battles, gathered fame, and 
saved their country? Oh, that this 
departed statesman could once more 
appear in that degenerate House of 
Commons, which he so often illumi- 
nated and purified with his lightnings, 
to smite the puny Whigs with his 
giant invectives, and annihilate them 
with his deep knowledge of the consti- 
tution! I say that ministers, on their 
own admissions, have made themselves 
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liable to impeachment, and will Tory 
breach of sacred duty suffer them to 
escape? When they have turned pub- 
lic animosity against the foundations 
of the empire, placed all leading insti- 
tutions in jeopardy, openly trampled 
on established law and usage, laboured 
by foul means to intimidate and seduce 
a large portion of the peers into cri- 
minal violation of solemn obligation, 
surrounded the public peace with peril, 
and attempted to usurp the functions 
of both the king and the upper house 
of parliament, is there nothing in all 
this—even no error of judgment—to 
provoke the thunders of an opposition ? 
Are these ministers justified in their 
guilt because they are called Whigs, 
or because they are supported by com- 
binations of demagogues and traitors, 
arrayed in open rebellion against the 
authority of both the king and the 
legislature? What! if the success of 
an impeachment be doubtful, does it 
follow that a fruitless attempt would 
be of no value in restraining future 
traitors and tyrants who might creep 
into the cabinet? Never will I concur 
in the doctrine, that guilt ought not 
to be molested because it cannot be 
reached by condign punishment— that 
the crimes of the ruler are venial, 
because they are encouraged and sup- 
ported by the crimes of the subject. 
Turning in despair from the Tories, 
where is hope to be found? I will 
appeal to all upright, reflecting, pa- 
triotic men, in utter scorn of party 
distinctions. To them I say: In the 
terrible war which rages between the 
population and institutions, tyranny 
and law—the ministry and House of 
Commons on the one hand, and the 
sovereign and House of Peers on the 
other— your persons and fortunes will 
not be protected from the most fatal 
visitations by neutrality or lukewarm 
interference. Delude not yourselves 
with the hope that his mob majesty 
of the thousand and one unions will 
resign his sceptre when the Reform 
bill is passed, or that his slaves of the 
cabinet will find no more extreme cases 
on which to place the king in chains, 
and put down the House of Peers. 
No, no! reform is but a means with 
both the despot and his slaves--it is 
worthless if the ends be not attained ; 
and they involve the destruction of 
every thing valuable to you and your 
country. Crush the tyranny and re- 
bellion, and then, if it please you, 
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indulge as usual in contention for the 
power to manage public affairs accord- 
ing to the laws and constitution! 

Is my appeal fruitless? then I will 
even betake myself to the ministry and 
its confederates ; I will thus speak to 
the Cockney Gallic members of the 
cabinet, or, if it be useless to address 
the slave without gaining his master, 
to the Robespierres and Marats of the 
Cockney Gallic press. Most potent 
Cockney Gauls! in the name of my- 
self and millions of my countrymen, 
I demand, if we can have nothing 
better, a rightful share ofall this wrong 
—a fair equality of all this lawlessness 
and despotism. We are not too simple 
to comprehend your logic, and if you 
have a right to be exempted from obey- 
ing the laws and paying taxes because 
the House of Commons is not con- 
structed according to your dictation, 
we demand, on the score of right, the 
same exemption, if its construction 
be altered without the sanction, and 
through the practical annihilation, of 
both the sovereign and the House of 
Peers. If your will be to suspend, 
annul, and operate as the laws of the 
realm, we demand that ours may also. 
If you have power to act as King, 
Lords, and Commons, we insist on 
enjoying the same power. 

Most puissant and honourable Cock- 
ney Gauls! we are subject to grievous 
pains and penalties if we obey any 
other sovereignty than that of the law. 
We are commanded to yield only 
limited, conditional allegiance and 
obedience to, not only the king, but 
also his servants and the House of 
Commons. We are bound to obey 
them merely as the law’s functionaries 
—and not alone to disobey, but to 
shed our blood against them whenever 
they attack the law. If you be released 
from the pains and penalties, we de- 
mand our equality of release. 

And thou, most brilliant of all the 
constellations of the Cockney Gallic 
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hemisphere, Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
deign, after refreshing thy jaded facyl- 
ties with an ample meal of reference to 
thy voluminous labours in the Edin. 
burgh Review, to point out to us the 
chapter of the constitution which in- 
vests the servants of the crown and 
the House of Commons with authority 
to depose the king and suppress the 
House of Peers. Blandly shew us the 
law, great constitutional lawyer! which 
empowers one estate of the realm and 
an irresponsible cabinet to change the 
laws and institutions of England with- 
out the consent, and through the ex- 
tinction, of the other two estates ; and 
shew us, farther, the law which autho- 
rises the king’s servants to usurp the 
functions of their master and the upper 
house of parliament, and to cause the 
Peers, by threat and stipulation, to 
violate their oaths and duty. 

And tenderly reveal to us, pure 
keeper of the king’s conscience! 
by what miraculous magic thou con- 
trivest to keep his majesty’s conscience, 
when he is not suffered to have one. 

And most upright keeper of the 
king’s conscience, and learned Lord 
Chancellor of England, disclose to us 
the manner in which thy solemn duties 
were discharged when thy official in- 
struction was given to the King of 
England, that it was compatible with 
his oaths and powers to destroy, in 
effect, the upper house of parliament, 
annihilate the rights and liberties of his 
Peers, and change the laws and insti- 
tutions of England, in despite, and 
through the demolition, of one of the 
estates of the realm. 

I began with demand, but I end as 
a suppliant. Alas! alas! the chival- 
rous and mighty are no more who 
ever had a sword to draw and blood 
to pour in defence of the constitution 
and laws, the rights and liberties, of 
their country ! 

A Country GEenTLEMAN. 
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Tux idea of America and Chesterfield 
do not in general enter our mind at 
the same time, and the combination at 
the head of this our article is therefore 
rather a startling one. We thought at 
first it was intended for a quiz; but, 
on examination, we find that it is a 
perfectly sober and well-regulated book, 
consisting chiefly of extracts from L ovd 
Cc heste rfield’s lette rs, flanked by Dr. 
Watts’s advice to a young man on his 
entering into the world, the admirable 
lines inscribed on the five-sided golden 
crown which was found in the tomb 
of Noosherwan, Lord Burleizh’s ten 
precepts, the Art of carving, and other 
excellent treatises of the same kind. 
There is very little in the book pecu- 
liarly American. 

For our own parts, we confess it has 
Jong been our fixed opinion that neither 
good-breeding nor good housekeeping, 
no, nor even carving, can be tauglit by 
books—and we care not who is per- 
fectly aware of the fact, that we utterly 
despise the spirit and feeling of Lord 
Chesterfield’s famous letters, as being 
in themselves infinitely mean, grovel- 
ling, and worthless. But we have no 
intention of here going into the general 
question ; many more fitting op portu- 
nities for so doing will certainly arise 
in the course of our existence, We 
only purpose at present saying a few 
words about the Americanisms. 

Our transatlantic brethren are in 
general very angry when any of their 
little peculiaritie $ are exposed by tra- 
vellers. Basil Hall is abhorred, and a 
desperate outcry is at thismoment raised 
against Mrs. Trollope, whom a Foreign 
Quarterly reviewer is pleased, in the last 
number, to call Mrs. l'rances Trolloper. 
Let us he ar, then, what the member of 
the Philadelphia bar, who writes not 
to reprove, but i instruct—not to expose 
the malpractices of his countrymen, 
but to amend their manners, selects 
as the objects on which he thinks them 
most to be re prehended. 


all, he attacks the tobacco-chewers as 
follows : 


And first of 


* As there is no nation that does not 
exhibit something peculiar in its manners 
worthy of commendation, so there is none 
in which something peculiar cannot be 
observed that demands reproof. Should 
an American gentleman, during a visit to 
England, be seen chewing tobacco, it 
matters not what may be his dress, or his 
letters of introduction, he will immediate- 
ly be set down as a low-bred mechanic, 
or, at best, as the master of a merchant 
vessel. No gentleman in England even 
smokes, except it be occasionally, by way 
of frolic ; but no person, except one of 
the very lowest of the working classes, is 
ever seen to chew.” 


We are not on sure that no gentle- 
man ever smokes in England. We 
rather think that it is a practice most 
actively spreading into all civilised 
coteries among us; or, as Lord Byron 
phrases it, that sublime tobacco may 
be more magnificent in Stamboul, but 
that it is, 


“Though less grand, 
Not less admired in Wapping or the 
Strand.’ 


And, since his lordship’s day, it has 
continued on its travels westward, 
and the cigar may be seen decorating 
the bushy-haired visages of the dan- 
dies who perambulate Regent Street. 
Whether it has got so far as St. James’s 
Street yet, is a different question, but 
the Guards certainly smoke. As for 
chewing, we take it for granted that 
the member of the Philadelphia bar is 
right. It is an accomplishment which 
we calculate is confined to the gentle- 
men of the American school. He soon 
proceeds to a congenial observation: 


“« The practice of chewing leads to that 
most ungentlemanly and abominable 
habit of spitting upon the floor and into 
the fire. No floor in the United States 
however clean, no carpet however beau- 
tiful and costly, no fire-grate however 
bright, nor even our places of divine wor- 
ship, are free from this odious pollution. 
A person who is guilty of so unpardon- 
able a violation of decorum, and outrage 


_* The American Chesterfield, or the Way to Wealth, Honour, and Distinction ; 
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against the decencies of polished life, 
should be excluded from the parlour, and 
allowed to approach no nearer than the 
hall-door steps. When in a house, and a 
person has occasion to spit, he should 
use his pocket-handkerchief; but never 
upon the floor, or into the fire. The 
meanest and the rudest clown in Europe 
is rarely known to be guilty of such an 
indecorum ; and such a thing as a spitting - 
box is never seen there, except in a 
common tavern.” 


Decidedly the barrister is right in 
this. We do not recollect ever having 
seen a spitting-box at Almack’s or 
Devonshire House. Mrs. Trollope, 
our readers may recollect, was espe- 
cially angry with the s saliv: ary system 
of the Yankees, and her observations 
were taken in very ill temper on the 
other side of the ocean ; but they are 
here confirmed by a native—one to 
the manner born. He also confirms, 
what we find so pleasantly depicted in 
some of her pictures, viz. the practice 
of cocking up their legs upon tables, 
pulpits, benches of justice — every- 
where, in short, where the temptation 
is afforded. 


“There is another habit peculiar to 
the United States, and from which even 
some females, who class themselves as 
ladies, are not entirely free,—that of lol- 
ling back, balanced upon the two hind 
legs of achair. Such a breach of good- 
breeding is rarely committed in Europe. 
Lolling is carried even so far in America, 
that it is not uncommon to see attorneys 
lay their feet upon the council-table, and 
the clerks and judges theirs also upon 
their desks, in open court. But low-bred 
and disgusting as is this practice in a 
court of justice, how much more repre- 
hensible is it in places of a still greater 
solemnity of character! how must the 
feelings ‘of a truly religious and devout 
man be wounded, when he sees the legs 
extended, in the same indecent posture, 
in the house of God !” 


He continues his reprehensions : 


“ Much injury is done also to the paper- 
hangings of a parlour by the practice of 
balancing on the hind-legs of a chair. 
By this reprehensible indulgence, as well 
as sitting too near the wall, the paper be- 
comes, in a short time, marked all round 
with grease, exhibiting a most unsightly 
contrast to the freshness and splendour of 
the rest of the paper, and compelling the 
owner of the house to renew the hangings 
in less than half the time that would have 
been requisite had his visitors been more 
careful.” 
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The admission with respect to the 
state of the heads of the American 
gentlemen here is rather naire. We 
admit that it must be rather a nuisance 
to have such impressions of the heads 
of one’s friends depicted, in full greaseo- 
graphy, on the walls of our drawing. 
rooms. The indulgence, as our friend 
the barrister terms it, is indeed high- 
ly reprehensible. Every class of men 
ha as its particular amusements. The 
country boy who wished to be a king, 
was induced to desire that at present 
somewhat unenviable dignity because 
he could then eat fat bacon and swing 
on a gate all day. In the nation where 
every man, as one of their orators in 
congress told them, is as good as a 
king, it seems the favourite indulgence 
is swinging upon a chair, and rubbing 
the paper on the wall with heads as 
greasy as the bacon which called forth 
the royal aspirations of the country boy 
in England. 


We proc eed to— 


« Another violation of decorum, 
fined chiefly to taverns and _ boarding- 
houses of an ordinary class, is that of 
reaching across a table, or across three or 
four persons sitting next to the person 
who wishes for some particular dish. 
This is not only vulgar, but inconvenient. 
It is a sure sign of having been accus- 
tomed to low company, and should be 
avoided by every one who is ambitious of 
being thought a gentleman. The offensive 
practice of carving with one’s own knife 
and fork, and of using one’s own knife 
or spoon, when wanting salt or sugar, 
does not call less loudly for amendment ; 
but cannot always be dispe msed with, un- 
less the mistress of the house will be 
careful in performing her duty, by seeing 
that the table is fully provided with such 
things as a decent table r requires.” 


con- 


Certainly, if there are not forks and 
spoons enough, we must only make 
shift to do with what we can get. 
There is an old Joe Miller story told 
of Foote, or some other wit, who apo- 
logised for the enormous grunting over 
their meal of what Coleridge calls a 
huge company of swine, on the ground 
that they had only one silver spoon 
among them, the servant-maid having 
thrown out no more than that number 
into the trough. So if even we our- 


selves, who are universally admitted to 
be persons of the most distinguished 
good-breeding, were to be set at table 
with nothing but our own good knife 
to wage battle 


and fork 


wherewith 
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against all and sundry that was on the 
board, we fear that the impulses of 
hunger, the sacred rage of famine, 
would in a short time get so much 
the better of our finer feelings, that 
our hand would be against every man’s 
dish, and every man’s dish against our 
hand. 

Let not, however, the Philadelphian 
flatter himself that the custom which 
he reprehends, of reaching across the 
table, and seizing on whatever viand 
finds favour in the ravenous eye of the 
invader, is confined to the taverns and 
the boarding-houses of low degree on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Itisa 
custom which flourishes extensively 
(consult Jerdan) at all public dinners 
in this our own renowned city of 
Cockaigne. At the late Mansion-house 
dinner, given by the eminent and illus- 
trious Lord Mayor to the Brummagem 
reformers, we have been credibly in- 
formed that a fowl was torn in twain 
by Mr.Charles Pearson and Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, each of these great men as- 
suming his own right to deposit it in 
the immense schedule A of his capa- 
cious stomach. When our institutions 
are refined according to the genuine 
model of Yankeeland, we shall of course 
decidedly improve. In the mean time 
our descendants, as Sir Callaghan O’- 
Brallaghan would call the Americans, 
must not think themselves sole paten- 
tees of all the privileges of ill-behaviour, 
while the corporation of London is an 
existing body. 

The want of the munitions of table 
warfare is, we should think, very ap- 
parent in America, as we find it again 
insisted upon in another chapter, which 
we extract ad longum. Z 

“Tt is the remark of every travelled 
gentleman, that nature has most prodi- 
gally lavished upon our country the 
greatest variety of her choicest and most 
grate‘ul productions; but that, although 
our tables may ‘ groan with the weight of 
the feast,’ there is frequently a want of 
attention to the minutie,—to those small 
matters which, taken together, make a 
large item in the sum of human comfort. 
Let the lady who superintends the laying 
out of a table for an entertainment attend 
to a few remarks on this head. Whether 
a plain domestic or a rich damask table- 
cloth, or perhaps two, are to cover the 
festive board,— whether that board is to 
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be of pine of purest white, or of the more 
precious woods,—these and all other 
matters relating to the splendour or mean- 
ness of the furniture of a table, must and 
should depend upon considerations fo- 
reign to our purpose ; but that the furni- 
ture of a table, of whatever its materials 
may consist, should be perfectly cleanly, 
convenient, and sufficient in quantity ; 
that the condiments usually attached 
thereto should be of good quality and 
properly prepared, are matters of absolute 
necessity for comfort, and are happily 
within the reach of every one. 

‘* Every person at table should be pro- 
vided with knife and fork, plate, bread, 
&c.; and before every meat-dish a cary- 
ing-knife, fork, and spoon; and a spoon 
before every dish of vegetables. At the 
corners of the table, spoons, a salt-cellar, 
and small spoon for the salt; and, if 
pickles are there placed, a small knife 
and fork. Ifthe table is large, the fur- 
niture of the corners should be likewise 
placed at short and convenient intervals, 
It has lately become common, in our At- 
lantic towns, and particularly at tables 
where light wines are used with water, as 
a long drink, to place, at convenient dis- 
tances round the table, bottles of Sauterne, 
claret, or other light wine (the corks 
previously drawn, and inserted slightly in 
the bottle), and goblets of water. This 
is found, by experience, to be an admira- 
ble arrangement for convenience, and 
gives the waiters more time to attend, 
among other duties, to the frequent 
changes of plates, which modern refine- 
ment has introduced. 

“IT need not mention a napkin to each 
plate ; it is as essential as a portion or roll 
of bread. 

“« Before, however, we leave the table, 
let us look at the salt. Fine white salt 
is much more palatable than coarse ; 
coarse salt is inexcusable. 

“* On the side-board should be arranged, 
in order, all those articles of furniture 
which are necessary for the table. These 
are, the great supplies of knives and 
forks, plates of different sizes, spoons, 
bread, &c. &c. ; but, in a particular 
manner, the castors.* These should al- 
ways consist of five bottles, at least; 
viz. Cayenne pepper, black pepper, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and sweet oil, Much of 
the relish of a dinner depends upon the 
purity and goodness of these condi- 
ments ; and they are to be procured 
good, at moderate prices, and with mo- 
derate pains. Let no lady who wishes 
to earn a large share of credit neglect, 
before dinner, to examine into the state 


* «Castors are frequently enlarged, to contain various fish and meat sauces, as 
Reading sauce, anchovy sauce, soy, &c.” 
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of that most necessary appéndage to a 
dinner-table. Let the castors be filled— 
not half filled —with condiments of good 
quality ; that is, the sweet oil not rancid, 
nor the vinegar sweet, nor the pepper in 
grains like hail-stones, nor the mustard 
stale. And one word more, madam, be- 
fore we dismiss the castors,—a little 
spoon for the mustard, though it were of 


wood,—and —and —-remember the salt- 


spoons.” 


Here, we perceive, the absence of 
napkins, forks, knives, spoons, &c. 
is deplored as an existing and a 
flagrant vice. The illustrious authors 
of fashionable novels inculcate on their 
readers the villany of steel forks. It fol- 
lows, most logically, that these said au- 
thors must have had many opportunities 
of sitting at boards where the absence 
of silver forks was a prominent feature. 


“ What can we write of but of what we 
know ?” 


And instead of being called the silver- 
fork school of novelists, which is, 
we submit, titling them on the prin- 
ciple of lucus d non lucendo, they should 
be called the steelprong authorhood. 
So it is plain, by the ceaseless lamenta- 
tion of this Philadelphia barrister over 
the want of sufficient appliances for 
the due conduct of an orderly dinner, 
that though the Americans may be very 
excellent as grinders and masticators, 
they do not shine in the knife and 
fork. 

But pressed, as we happen to be, 
both for room and time, we cannot 
avoid noticing a most enormously elo- 
quent expression which occurs in the 
above extract. ‘No reader of taste can 
have passed it ever. Such wines as are 
to be used “as a long drink.” A LoxG 
prink! What a thirsty word! It ex- 
cites an absolute fever in the fauces, 
and we call instinctively for fluid. 
There is nothing in our literature supe- 
rior in picturesque beauty and effect to 
this admirable phrase. Nothing ex- 
cept those magnificent lines of John 
Keats’s, which of themselves are 
enough to immortalise him: 


** An endless fountain of perpetual drink, 
Pouring down towards us from the 
heavens’ brink.” 


Here, waiter—another jug! and keep 
us perpetually served with hot water 
fer the remainder of the evening. 

A long drink! There is genius in 
the word! Think of Sotheby, or Mont- 
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gomery, or Ned Bulwer inventing oy 
dreaming of any thing of the kind! 
They could just as soon write the 
Iliad. Mere, we say, is the great point 
of America, and it has never been 
sufficiently noticed. This Philadel- 
phia barrister shies it; foreign travel- 
lers take no notice of it; Washington 
Irving keeps it under his thumb. Why 
does not somebody write us a philoso- 
phical, philological, and __peripatetical 
treatise on the art of drinking, as prac- 
tised in America ?—of the various de- 
grees and kinds of drams, anti-fog- 
matics, gall-breakers, gum-ticklers ; 
—of the divers modes and species 
of ruam—of the several varieties of 
whisky — of the wonderful and ap- 
parently anomalous combinations in 
which these respected liquors are re- 
spectively mixed—of the various hours 
at which they are taken, and in what 
quantities, by the free and enlightened 
republicans of the New World—of the 
peculiar properties of grog and gin- 
cocktail—of the absence of porter and 
ale, with the cause? Fearon, of the 
house of Thompson and Fearon, tra- 
velled professionally in America; and 
yet we do not find, even in him, any 
thing sufficient or satisfactory on these 
most important topics. Mrs. Trollope 
is a lady—Basil Hall a water-drinker. 
In them, therefore, we read nothing, 
or, if any thing, it is jejune, unprac- 
tical, and condemnatory. If we ever 
go to the States, the evil shall be re- 
medied. A book on the real state of 
grog, slavery, and tobacco in America, 
is a desideratum in our literature, 
and it would throw more light on 
the true condition of the country 
than folios of disquisition on repub- 
licanism and other rubbish of the same 
insignificant nature. Even the Ameri- 
can toasts are remarkable. The Phila- 
delphia barrister reprehends them. 


“Toasts and sentiments are now 
generally exploded, except when a com- 
pany is assembled on some public occa- 
sion, as the celebration of a victory, the 
departure or return of a distinguished 
public officer,&c. We sometimes, how- 
ever, meet with a citizen of the ‘ olden 
time,’ who claims the right of one liha- 
tion to the ‘memory of General Washing- 
ton.’ This is an homage of the heart, 
which will be always responded to by an 
American gentleman in any society of 
this country. When toasts are given, it 
is proper to observe that the president 
and vice-president, alternately, cal] upon 
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each guest for his sentiment, each officer 
attending to one side only of the table. 
Generally, at public dinners or suppers, 
a committee of arrangement prepare the 
toasts beforehand ; and, in this case, 
they are announced from the chair. One 
word upon obuoxious toasts. No well- 
bred person, under any circumstances, 
would designedly offer a toast which 
could be reasonably exceptionable to any 
member of the company. When, how- 
ever, an obnoxious toast is given, it is 
polite to suffer it to pass without re- 
mark. The unfortunate toaster will soon 
perceive, by the constrained civility of 
the company, that he has forfeited a 
part, at least, of their favour, and must 
sit reproved under their tacit repre- 
hension.” 


Be it so. Those who wish for elo- 
quence over a glass have only to read 
the sentiments ofa July-the-fourth din- 
nerin Kentucky. They are the super- 
finest things in the world. 

We have now, we believe, exhausted 
all the Americanisms in the book, ex- 
cept the following :— 


“ Let us add a few words respecting a 
violation of etiquette in our theatres, 
which appears peculiar to the United 
States: we allude to the inattention, on 
the part of gentlemen, both in the pit and 
the boxes, to uncover, and also to the 
custom of ladies, in the boxes, wearing 
their bonnets during the performance, 
and, in some theatres, of tying them to 
the pillars that support the upper tiers. 
If any gentleman, at a theatre in Europe, 
should so far forget the rules of decorum 
as to keep on his hat after the rising of 
the curtain, some person behind him, 
having first politely requested him to un- 
cover, would either knock it off, or ask 
him for his address ; or else call in one of 
the box-keepers (if sitting in the boxes), 
to compel a conformity with the requisi- 
tions of places of public resort; and if a 
lady, wearing a bonnet, were observed 
sitting in the under tier, which is em- 
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phatically termed the dress-circle, it is 
most likely that the box-keeper would 
request her to take her seat aloft. A lady 
in Europe scarcely ever enters the lower 
tier, unless attired with the same degree 
of elegance as for a ball: this gives a de- 
lightful brilliancy to the coup d’wil ; but 
if time will not permit, or she wish to re- 
main incog., she then goes with her head 
covered, and takes her seat in the second 
tier. 

«‘ The uppermost tier should never be 
entered by a lady, nor even by a gentle- 
man, who has a nice regard to his charac- 
ter; though, if the other parts of the 
house be already crowded, the latter may, 
in this case, without reprehension, view 
the performance from any part of the 
house where he can find a seat.” 


All this is as Mrs. Trollope said. 
And yet, if the Yankees had their will, 
they would erect a pair of gibbets, in 
some immense plain, and hang Cap- 
tain Basil Hall and that worthy lady 
of the expectant police magistrate 
upon them, in the manner that Haman 
intended to have complimented Mor- 
decai. A more minute critic than the 


Philadelphia barrister would, in many 

other points, have communicated facts 

to sae the injustice of the sentence. 
t 


1 the art of carving, we recognise 
nothing that we do not find in Mother 
Rundell. This is. wrong. America 
produces matériel sufficient for great 
amplifications of the stock of that econo- 
mical lady. But of this we say no- 
thing here, as a far more fitting oppor- 
tunity is immediately at hand. We 
have the honour to announce, ladies 
and gentlemen, for our next Number, 
or the Number after it, a didactic 
poem, in several cantos, on carving, 


, Written and indited by the renowned 


Sir Morgan O’Doherty, in person. It 
isa magnum opus. 

Meanwhile, we bid the American 
Chesterfield good-by. 
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Trish Song —Q. Epigram — J. K. 






VII. 
Cuyrle ma Cry. 


(A celebrated Irish poem, parodied by Tom Moore, in a song beginning with 
the words a" 






** Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, to me,”’ &c. &c.) 


Cushla-ma-chree ! 
Did you not see 
How the villain he treated me ? 
He broke my pitcher, 
He spilt my water, 
Iie kissed my wife, 
He ran off with my daughter. 
Cushla-ma-chree ! 
Thus you may see 
How this villain he treated me ! 


Idem Latiné redditum. 


IAMBI, 




















O corculum ! vidistin’ ut me carnifex 
Tractavit? Urceum fregit fundens aquam, 
Basiavit uxorem, rapuit et filiam! 

Sic, corculum ! tractavit hic me carnifex ! 


Vill. 


A SENSIBLE HAT. 


A needy beggar swept the streets for bread ; 
All weathers beat on his defenceless head. 
Sam saw the wretch, and, pitying his state, 
Gave him a hat to shield his naked pate. 
Pleased with the gift, the beggar made a bow, 
And cried, “ This hat has got some sense in now !” 


J. K. 





Idem Latiné redditum. 


Asse carens vili errabat per compita pauper ; 
Nudum pulsabant nix pluvieque caput. 
Aspexit quidam, et casus miseratus iniquos 
Obtulit huic galeam, qué caput imbre teget. 
Accipit oblatam pauper, subridet, aitque, 
*‘ Nunc quidquam cerebri pileus intus habet !” 
Dulverton. J.K 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE. 


Tue object of the penal law is the pre- 
vention of crime. The guilty are to 
be punished, that society may be de- 
terred from delinquency. Have our 
laws had this result? This is a subject 
which has for a long time engaged the 
attention of both the legislator and 
philanthropist. Many chimerical the- 
ories have been advanced, which, when 
examined, have been found in no way 
applicable to the purpose for which 
they were intended. No plan hitherto 
adopted has made crime even station- 
ary; it having progressed one-fourth 
in the last seven years. 

To treat on any subject successfully, 
and to grapple with it fairly, it is neces- 
sary that those who write on the sub- 
ject should be practically acquainted 
with all its bearings. They should 
have mixed with the parties, that they 
may become possessed of all the latent 
springs which influence their conduct. 
In laws relating to trade, when any 
alterations are contemplated, a com- 
mittee of the legislative body is formed, 
and evidence procured from among 
those most likely to be affected by the 
measure, and who are generally best 
acquainted with the subject. This is 
esteemed the surest source of correct 
information, as doubtless it is. Allow- 
ances, however, must be made for natu- 
ral prejudices and bias to particular in- 
terests. So, in inquiries respecting the 
increase of crime, the best information 
is to be had from the offenders them- 
selves. Obstacles certainly occur pe- 
culiar to.such an investigation, in the 
characters of the parties to be examined, 
and the interest the examinants would 
think they had in misleading the exa- 
miners. To this are to be added their 
faithlessuess and general depravity ; 
and as few long accustomed to crime 
ever seriously reform, so as to take a 
sincere mterest in the better regulation 
of society, little can be expected from 
them by any casual compunctions of 
conscience. Moreover, few traffickers 
in crime possess either education or 
ability to benefit the world by commu- 
nicating their experience. In any case, 
such beings, long accustomed to tram- 
ple on all principles, would be incom- 
petent to assist us much in tracing the 
influences which draw so many into 
the trade of plunder, and by what spell 
it is they continue their vicious courses 
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in the very teeth of the law, and at the 
foot of the gallows. Nearly three years’ 
residence in Newgate, and frequenting 
the court where they are tried, have 
enabled me to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions. The circumstances under which 
I was so placed it is not necessary for 
me to state: suffice it to say, I was 
brought immediately into contact with 
the inmates of the prison, and that I 
had opportunities of seeing the prison- 
ers in their unguarded moments—freed 
from all caution, and without their 
having had any motive for practising 
deception. During the period of my 
confinement I was employed in giving 
them advice, and was confidentially 
intrusted with their secrets for the pur- 
pose of defending them when in danger 
of punishment. I was, moreover, en- 
gaged as their amanuensis, both before 
and after their convictions, by which 
means I have become possessed of 
their true feelings, together with their 
standing and grade as professed thieves. 

During the first eight months of 
my stay in Newgate, my surprise was 
much excited by the regular manner 
in which the prison became occu- 
pied, over and over again, after each 
sessional clearance, by the self-same 
persons. It perplexed me much to 
account for the apparent uniformity of 
crime in the metropolis, the commit- 
tals being on an average about fifty 
per week, accompanied by an unvary- 
Ing increase of one-eighteenth in each 
session of six weeks. On a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the charaeter of 
these men, I thought I soon discovered 


“the cause. If all the crimes committed 


were of such a nature as might be sup- 
posed to arise incidentally out of the 
very character of man and the con- 
struction of society, in which some 
were exposed to great temptation, 
possessing but a small share of virtue, 
whilst others, blessed with a stronger 
portion of power to overcome the temp- 
tation, were but little subjected to it, 
no hope, in a population like that of 
London, could be entertained of ever 
remedying the evil: but it is other- 
wise, there being comparatively but 
very few cases of casual dereliction 
from honesty when the temptations and 
population are considered. All there 
is to do, therefore, is to get rid of a 
certain party, or set of men. ‘There 
NN 
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is a distinct body of thieves, whose 
life and business it is to follow up 
a determined warfare against the con- 
stituted authorities, by living in idle- 
ness and on plunder. The problem 
of their increase was solved when 
I saw so many of their known party 
let off every session with some slight 
punishment, by which means they 
were soon again at their trade ; taking 
care, however, to send into Newgate 
thirty or forty young hands each be- 
fore they would themselves be again 
caught. It is the practice of all the 
old and knowing thieves, who have 
the reputation of being clever at busi- 
ness, to draw in young ones, and make 
them do all that part of the work 
incurring risk. I knew one man of 
whom it was said upwards of a hun- 
dred had been “ put away by him”— 
a term they have, when one is sup- 
posed to have been the cause of ano- 
ther’s apprehension by leading him into 
crime. The term “ desperate,” as usu- 
ally applied to these men, must not be 
taken in its common acceptation— 
bold, daring, absence of fear, and care- 
less of personal danger. They are all, 
without exception, pusillanimous and 
rank cowards. The desperation they 

ossess is that of a determined and 
inveterate gambler; they are ever em- 
ployed in calculating the chances for 
and against them, in every unlawful 
adventure they think of embarking in; 
if they can but make the chances in 
their favour (that is, of escaping), they 
will unhesitatingly engage in any 
scheme or attempt at robbery. If, 
however, the commission of it be at- 
tended with the least possible risk of 
personal danger on the spot, they will 
always forego the adventure; and they 
have their exact odds in favour of every 
species of crime. The higher the game 
(they say), the less the risk. The high 
and safe game, however, requires a ca- 
pital, as in the more honourable walks 
of life, to make an appearance —to 
move about with facility, and in what 
they denominate style. It is astonish- 
ing with what pleasure some of them 
will speak of the prospects they have 
of soon leaving off the dangerous walk 
of business they have followed, and 
embarking in that which brings. more 

rofit and less risk — each saying, “ If 
+o af off wand this time, I shall alter 
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my game; I know I am a good work- 
man, and ought to have been better 

employed.” The character of one is 
the character of the whole class; their 
manners and notions are all of one 
pattern and mould, which is accounted 
for by their general acquaintance with 
each other, and their habits of associa- 
tion. They have a peculiar look of the 
eye, which may be known by any one 
much accustomed to see them; and 
the development of their features js 
strongly marked with the animal pro- 
pensities. So very similar are their 
ideas and converse, that in a few mi- 
nutes’ conversation with any one of 
the party, I could always distinguish 
them, however artfully they might dis- 
guise themselves, and attempt to mis- 
lead me. They may be known almost 
by their very gait in the streets from 
other persons. Some of the boys have an 
approximation to the face of a monkey, 
so strikingly are they distinguished by 
this peculiarity. They form a distinct 
class of men by themselves, very care- 
fuliy admitting noviciates into their 
secrets; he, however, who has gradu- 
ated under one of their own approved 
body is unhesitatingly admitted into 
full confidence. He must, notwith- 
standing, prove himselfacquainted with 
all the cramp terms peculiar to their 
craft, or he will still be considered 
“ green,” and not fit to be trusted. 
There is not one of the select who is 
not able to relate the whole history of 
any other individual in their body— 
how he first began, who first taught 
him, what he has done and suffered, 
&c.&c. They form one club, to whom 
all the fences are known (receivers of 
stolen goods), who will never purchase 
of a new hand without a proper intro- 
duction, for fear of “a plant” (being 
betrayed). An initiate is, in conse- 
quence, constrained to trust his spoils 
to some old offender, until he can 
himself become better acquainted, and 
gain confidence with the buyer. 

In a recent work on Newgate,* 
there is mention made of a man 
who was in the habit of going to a 
house in Wingfield Street, Whitechapel, 
and shewing the boys large sums of 
money, and asking them to bring him 
goods to buy ; from which it is under- 
stood he enticed them to commit crime. 
This man was in Newgate, under a sen- 
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tence of fourteen years’ transportation ; 
and being known to some boys then in 
confinement, they mentioned to me 
that they had seen him with money, 
and that they thought him rich, saying 
how anxious he always was to purchase 
goods of them. But then the boys 
were known to him. It is a mistake 
to suppose he or any of his craft would 
go out to entice unknown persons to 
crime. The risk here is too great, and 
the parties too wary. Mr. Wakefield 
to whom I told this anecdote has mis- 
understood the matter. I mention this, 
conceiving there is a false notion re- 
garding the temptations the receivers 
of stolen goods are supposed to hold 
out to crime. It is said, if there were 
no receivers, there would be no thieves ; 
and the authorities have been advised 
to aim more at the buyer than the 
thief. That the receiver is as bad as 
the thief, must be admitted; but if it 
be resolved to a question of policy, I 
say, remove the thieves if you can, who 
will for ever, while they remain at 
liberty, make others, and annoy so- 
ciety. If, by any possibility, all the 
buyers of stolen goods could be anni- 
hilated, in twenty-four hours their 


places would be filled up by others 


embarking in the trade. The profits 
are too large, and the chances of de- 
tection too remote, until the thieves 
are removed, ever to blot them, as a 
class, out of society. Every regular 
thief let out upon the town draws into 
crime, in the course of one year, a 
dozen more, which continues the spe- 
cies; and this will ever be the case 
until the system at the Old Bailey be 
altered, where there, really appears to 
be much more anxiety to take out of 
society casual offenders than the born 
and bred thief, whose whole life has 
been devoted to plunder. I have said 
they reckon all their chances: 1st, of 
their not being detected in the offence ; 
2dly, of their being acquitted; and, 
3dly, of coming off with what they 
call a small fine (short imprisonment). 
The only punishment they dread is 
transportation ; they hold all others in 
contempt; and I believe even that of 
death would lose its terrors, did it not 
lead to the greatest of all their dreads, 
viz. transportation for life. Death, in- 
deed, has no terrors for any one, until 
met with at close quarters. Tell the 
thief of death, and he will answer, 
“Never mind, I can die but once!” 
Name transportation, and he turns 
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pale. This cannot be too strongly 
enforced on the presiding judges at 
the Old Bailey. Full three-fourths of 
the prisoners, every session, are deter- 
mined offenders, all of whom are re- 
gardless of imprisonment for a short 
period. Their spirits enable them to 
surmount such trifles, when the pro- 
spect of again returning to liberty and 
enjoyment is not very remote. ‘ Go 
along, time!” they cry; “only three 
months and a feazing. Never mind! 
that’s over in ten minutes (meaning the 
flogging); I would take one for each 
month, if the old fellow (the judge) 
would let me off the imprisonment.” 
It is impossible for those who -are 
strangers to these men to form any idea 
what contempt the prisoners generally 
have of corporal punishment, both men 
and boys. I have frequently heard the 
aldermen and sheriffs, when in their 
visits to the prison, and making in- 
quiry into the nature of the several 
cases, threaten the boys with a severe 
flogging, and paint the punishment in 
the most horrible colours their imagi- 
nation could invent. But this, so far 
from alarming them, had just the oppo- 
site effect, as it relieved their minds 
from the terrors of transportation. They 
forthwith resumed their wonted spirits, 
becoming impertinent and troublesome, 
saying they had been told their sep- 
tence—“ only a teazing and turned up” 
(discharged); never ceasing to boast 
of their supposed good fortune, and of 
taunting their fellow-prisoners with the 
want of it. This is the truth regarding 
the whole, not an occasional instance 
of some hardened and daring offender; 
even in their sleep they will talk of 
their good fortune in escaping with on/y 
a flogging. There is no mistake in it; 
the punishment is worse than use- 
less. I am certain, if they could 
have shortened their durance for a 
week, they would offer to take two 
whippings instead of one, any morning, 
and come back to their breakfasts in 
good spirits. I really never knew a 
boy go unwillingly to be flogged (and 
T have seen not a few), as it was always, 
in Newgate, the prelude to his enlarge- 
ment. The nights preceding the days 
of punishment were always spent in 
the most cheerful manner, for the same 
reason. Men, immediately after their 
punishment, would pass their fellow- 
prisoners, saying, “ Don’t you wish 
you were as lucky?” A committing 
magistrate will sometimes, on sending 
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a boy to Newgate, intimate to the pro- 
secutor (who may be rather an unwil- 
ling one) that the prisoner will proba- 
bly have only a whipping. This never 
fails to make the party saucy and trou- 
blesome all the time of his imprison- 
ment, thinking he is sure of no further 
punishment. I have ever observed the 
boys have become bold, daring, and 
hardened in proportion as they have 
undergone the most corporal punish- 
ment, and probably it is so with men. 
I knew one boy who endured seven 
whippings, five private and two public. 
He was only fourteen years of age. If 
a boy has once fallen into the hands of 
a practised thief, nothing but taking 
him out of society for a long period can 
afford any hope of. his amendment ; 
and this will fail, unless measures 
be used to rouse the better feelings 
of his nature; what is called disci- 
pline and severity will never accom- 
plish the object; not even rewards for 
good conduct, under a system of heavy 
punishment for the reverse, can avail 
any thing: they will still remain the 
same insensible beings, hard and 
frozen up. The more you coerce, the 
further is the retrocession from the 
int aimed at. I wish those who 
an the management of boys of the 
description here spoken of, would re- 
flect that, in the majority of cases, there 
has either been no parent, or those of 
such habits and temper as would have 
rendered orphanship a blessing; and 
that, in all probability, most of them 
under their care never had a kind or 
affectionate sentiment imparted to or 
drawn out of them, by any human being 
they could look to as a friend ; and 
that they have in a manner been driven 
to take up arms against society, meet- 
ing, from their. earliest recollections, 
with nothing but an enemy in man. 
Thoughts of this nature ever induced 
me to adopt a kind mode of treatment ; 
and I have found it to sueceed in a 
wonderful manner, even when others 
have said that no sense of feeling was 
left. I am not without a hope but 
that I have done some good in this 
way. The effect on one boy was. re- 
markable. He had been abandoned 
by. his parents from his infancy, 
and had always. lived in crime. 
When I. heard his history 1 became 
interested for him, and talked to him 
very much of the course he was 
ursuing } I reached his feelings, and 
fis attachment to me was wonderful. 
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He, however, came into Newgate three 
times afterwards, always regretting his 
inability to follow my advice. Not- 
withstanding all his crimes, I could 
not but believe he was sincere in his 
wishes to become honest. I at length 
discovered he had an uncle at Bir. 
mingham, to whom I wrote: he was a 
poor man, but was willing to aid my 
views. I got the officers of the parish 
to which he belonged to pay for the 
travelling expenses to his relation, 
where he now is, quite reformed, and 
doing well in the service of a farmer, 
His uncle has sent me a letter of 
thanks, saying, the boy’s only wish was 
to see me once more, to acknowledge 
his gratitude for having saved him. As 
it may appear extraordinary the boy 
should be so often in Newgate, I feel it 
necessary to state, the first time he was 
flogged, once acquitted, and twice no 
bill found against him. 

I have said, the prisoners generally 
disregard minor punishments: with 
the younger ones it sometimes appears 
to act as a positive inducement to 
continue in theircareer. The boy who 
for his age has undergone the most 
punishment is the greatest man; such 
is their notion of consequence, which 
an endurance of many whippings gives 
them, that it is the main topic of con- 
versation with each other. On this 
subject they will enlarge in the most 
extravagant manner, making out their 
offences and adventures as wonderful 
as their ingenuity can invent; often 
concluding with, Well, when I have 
another teazing, I shall be as good a 
man as Harry ” This feeling is 
got from the men jn whose hands they 
have been made instruments of crime, 
and who relate to them tales of heroism, 
telling them they will be great only 
as they endure punishment after the 
Spartan fashion. They at the same time 
atford these deluded creatures every 
facility of gratifying their passions, 
having first promoted an early and pre- 
mature sense ofthem. Human nature 
is bad enough when the passions are 
attended by reason, and both are de- 
veloped in due course of growth to 
wards manhood. Ought we then to 
be surprised at the lamentable results, 
when the passions are set at liberty 
without the guide of reason, as in the 
case of these poor boys! The seducers 
of youth find an able auxiliary in the 
minor theatres, where they are generally 
sought. The men know, if a boy has 
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a passion for these low exhibitions, 
that he isa sure prize. This the boys 
acknowledge ; and full one-half have 
confessed to me, that the low theatres 
have been the cause of their entering 
into crime, and in very many instances 
the offences for which they stood com- 
mitted were occasioned by their want 
of money to gratify this passion. When 
they know they are about to be dis- 
charged, the first pleasure they antici- 
pate is going to the theatre the same 
evening. Although turned out without 
hat or shoes, and im rags, they make 
sure of getting the money for this 
purpose; and I have no doubt many 
go from the prison-door to stealing for 
no other object,— such is their infatua- 
tion for these places. The truth of this 
I have ascertained from several who 
have been detected and re-commit- 
ted. I remember an instance of one 
who was flogged on a Friday morning 
and brought in again on Saturday (the 
next day), He acknowledged to me 
having stolen a packet of halfpence, 
containing five shillings, within an 
hour after he left the prison, for no 
other purpose but to see some petty 
exhibition, of which a companion had 
told him. This boy’s father was a 
hackney coachman, and did all be- 
coming a parent to reclaim his son ; 
he was not yet fourteen years of age, 
and had been twice before in Newgate ; 
once for manslaughter, on which he 
was acquitted : he admitted, however, 
being the cause of the death of the 
party, an aged woman. The second 
time, he was tried for robbing a man of 
seventeen sovereigns; for this he was 
whipped and discharged. For the 
last (the packet of halfpence), he was 
transported for fourteen years. 
Although an advocate for the fullest 
liberty of the press, I regret to add, 
that if means could be taken to sup 
press the low publications, of which 
there are now so many sold, many 
boys would be saved from destruction 
who are now lost entirely by the in- 
fluence these works have on their 
Vitiated tastes, viz. the fictitious lives 
of robbers, pirates, and loose wo- 
men. There is scarcely one in print 
that these boys have not by rote ; their 
infatuation for them is unbounded, 
and the consequent perversion of their 
minds very fatal, in every instance 
when this passion seizes them. Al- 
though naturally restless in their habits, 
they will sit for six or eight hours to- 
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gether, relating and hearing tales of 
criminal heroes. A boy expert at tell- 
ing these stories will exact and obtain 
half the allowance of food from the 
others, to gratify them in this passion. 
How far this taste is brought on by 
their mode of tuition is not unworthy 
a consideration: full five-sixths of them 
are from the national schools, where 
they are taught to read entirely from the 
Scriptures, and never see any other 
works of interest. It is highly proba- 
ble, if books of general history were 
put into their hands, and their tastes 
directed to substantial food for the 
miud, hy which they might acquire a 
desire for the knowledge of facts 
instead of fiction, they might be excited 
to a better kind of reading, and much 
of the mischiefavoided. I would not 
be understood, that the Scriptures are 
not of the first importance, but I object 
to their being almost the only book put 
into their hands when learning the first 
elements of reading. Little works of 
morality, with natural and general 
history, are decidedly the most proper 
for their years, and best calculated te 
excite a taste for knowledge in general ; 
reserving two days in the week for the 
New Testament with the junior classes, 
and an extra day for the Old with the 
more advanced in reading. With the 
assistance of the Rev. Mr. Cotton and 
Mrs. Fry, I succeeded in obtaining a 
stock of these books; and I am satis- 
fied, from my experience with nearly 
five hundred boys, that no other is so 
well calculated to engage their atten- 
tion. 

On the subject of boys engaged in 
crime, many volumes might be written, 
illustrative of their habits and charac- 
ter, shewing by what means they are 
brought into crime. As itwould occu- 
py too much space in these remarks on 
crime generally, to follow up this par- 
ticular branch of the subject, I shall 
only make one other observation on 
the punishment of transportation as 
passed on juvenile offenders. It has 
always distressed me to hear of any 
sentence exceeding seven years being 
passed on a youth under fourteen years 
of age, as he can scarcely be considered 
morally responsible for his own ac- 
tions at this period of his existence ; 
but as they are made instruments in 
the hands of others to commit depreda- 
tions, and thus rendered not only dan- 
gerous to society but to themselves, 
when considered as soon to be men, it 
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is of the first importance they should 
be secured, until their minority be ex- 
pired, taking care in the interim to 
give such instruction as the nature of 
the case will admit of. But to subject 
them when men to the severest of all 
punishments, viz. slavery for life, for 
an action committed when boys, | can- 
not but think both cruel and unjust in 
the extreme. The Old Bailey court, 
however, in proportion to the numbers, 
as often sentence boys as men to trans- 
portation for fourteen years and life. 
For one prisoner I felt very much, who 
was sent for the latter term ; he was 
under thirteen years of age, and not a 
known offender; his crime was steal- 
ing his companion’s hat, while they 
were looking at a puppet-show. The 
unfortunate boy says, “ le knocked it 
off in fun,” and that some other person 
must have found it. He was not taken 
up until the following day, and the hat 
was never produced. The policeman 
who took him into custody resided 
next door to the prisoner’s mother, and 
was heard to say, “ the boy had thrown 
stones at him, and that he would give 
him a lift.” I know not what he said, 
but such was his heavy sentence. The 
mother was a widow, and he was her 
only son. I shall never forget her 
distress and agony of feeling when she 
heard his fate. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the practice of passing 
sentence of death on boys under four- 
teen years of age for petty offences. I 
have had five in one session in this 
awful situation; one for stealing a 
comb almost valueless, two for a child’s 
sixpenny story-book, another for a 
man’s stock, and the fifth for pawning 
his mother’s shawl. In four of these 
cases the boys put their hands through 
a broken pane of glass in a — 
window, and stole the articles for 
which they were sentenced to death, 
and subsequently transported for life. 
This act, in legal technicality, is house- 
breaking. The law presumes they 
break the glass, and it is probable in 
most instances they do so. In two of 
the cases here named, however, the 
prosecutrix’s daughter told me there 
was only a piece of brown paper to 
supply the place of that which once 
had been glass. In the latter case, the 
unfortunate mother caused her son to 
be apprehended, in the hopes of per- 
suading the magistrate to recommend 
him to the Refuge for the Destitute, or 
sorhe other charitable institution. She, 
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however, in the course of her examina- 
tion, said she was from home, and that 
the house was locked up at the time of 
the shawl being taken, which was after- 
ward’s found at a pawnbroker’s. This 
made it housebreaking ; and, in Spite 
of all the mother’s efforts, he was con- 
demned to death. He is now in 
the Penitentiary. The judges who 
award the punishments at the Old 
Bailey appear to me as if they were 
under the influence of sudden impulses 
of severity, there being at no time any 
regular system to be recognised in 
their proceedings. This the prisoners 
know, and speculate on. If for crime 
well-defined transportation were sure to 
follow, there would soon be less busi- 
ness to do at the Old Bailey. A 
uniform plan of transportation for all 
known thieves would soon remove the 
whole fraternity of them out of society. 
It is of no use to pass this sentence on 
all brought to the bar for a whole day 
together, right or wrong, and then relax 
for a day or two, and pass minor sen- 
tences: it is the known thief who 
should be selected, and transported, 
being the only punishment he dreads. 
That they do fear this punishment I am 
convinced, notwithstanding what has 
been said by a gentleman who has re- 
cently written on this subject, and who 
had opportunities of seeing somewhat 
of these characters. I say somewhat, 
because, although he could daily, for 
three years, converse with them, yet he 
did not in any way employ himself 
in assisting them, so as to become 
thoroughly acquainted with their minds, 
except in cases wherein his feelings as 
a philanthropist were called into action 
by a peculiar case of hardship or op- 
pression ; and there were cases of this 
nature daily occurring strong enough 
to move one of cooler temperament 
than his. In his character of mere 
looker-on, he never could obtain their 
confidence ; it is this which has misled 
him, and induced him to draw from 
real facts so many erroneous inferences. 
He thinks transportation has no terrors ; 
I think no punishment so much 
dreaded. It is the manner in which 
this instrument of the law is used ; it 
is the uncertainty of it, which robs it 
of its sting, and renders it powerless 
as an example. When it is one day 
passed on an offender for stealing 4 
penny tart, or a small loaf of bread 
(I need not insert the names of prison- 
ers who have been transported for these 
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offences; they are to be found in the ca- 
Jendar), and the next a hundred old and 
practised pickpockets allowed to get 
off with one or two months’ imprison- 
ment, it is not to be expected they 
will hold this or any other punishment 
in dread until they are overtaken by it. 
Naturally enterprising and sanguine, 
they think but little of punishment 
when it is uncertain and remote, but 
much of their present pleasures, and 
those practices which bring them 
wherewithal to support their dissolute 
life. They calculate that but one in 
four of the number found guilty is 
transported, making a balance in their 
favour of three to one over and above 
the chances they reckon their skill 
gives them of committing crime with- 
out detection. As they cannot in 
any other way account for the number 
of old offenders being permitted to 
escape with fines, a notion is common 
with them, that the recorder is afraid to 
transport more than a certain number, 
lest he should encumber the govern- 
ment, and increase the charges for their 
maintenance at home, or conveyance 
abroad, beyond what it would be pru- 
dent to incur. Imprisonment, as I 
before said, thieves regard not, if it be 
only for a short period. So ductile 
and flexible is nature to circumstances, 
that these men think themselves for- 
tunate, if out of twelve they can have 
four months’ run, as they term it; and 
I have no hesitation in affirming, they 
would continue to go the same round 
of imprisonment and crime for an un- 
limited period, if the duration of life 
and their sentences afforded them the 
opportunity. By a reference to the Old 
Bailey session calendar, it will be seen 
thai about 3000 prisoners are annually 
committed to Newgate, making little 
short of 400 each session, of which 
there are eight in a year. Out of the 
gross number, about 350 are discharged 
by proclamation. Of these nothing can 
be said, as they must be considered 
innocent of the crimes with which they 
were charged, there not being primé 
facie evidence to send them on their 
trials. There remain 2550 who are 
tried, with the progressive increase of 
4-7ths annually. Some persons have 
supposed this accumulation of offend- 
ers bears a regular proportion to the 
progress of population. As well may 
they assert that the demand for thieves 
in society regulates the supply, as in 
other markets of merchandise. The 
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cause is in the maladministration of the 
laws—the sending out so many old 
offenders every session to teach and 
draw in the more juvenile and less 
experienced hands—with the uncer- 
tainty of punishment, by the inequality 
of sentences for crimes of a like nature 
—to which may be added the many 
instances of mistaken, or rather mis- 
directed \eniency, compared with others 
ofenormous severity for trifling offences ; 
all which tend to induce the London 
thieves to entertain a contempt for that 
tribunal. An opinion prevails through- 
out the whole body, that justice is not 
done there. I do not mean to say they 
complain of the sentences being too 
severe generally ; that would be natural 
enough on their parts, and not worth 
notice. They believe every thing done 
at that court a matter of chance; that 
in the same day, and for a like crime, 
one man will be sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, while another may 
be let off for a month’s imprisonment, 
and yet both equally bad characters. 

It only needs that punishment should 
be sure to follow the conviction for 
crime, and that the judgments should 
be uniform and settled, to strike terror 
into the whole body of London crimi- 
nals. Out of the 2550 annually tried, 
nearly one-fourth are acquitted, leaving 
little short of 2000 for sentence in each 
year. Of these the average transported 
are 800: deduct 200 for cases of an 
incidental nature, i. e. crimes not com- 
mitted by regular offenders, and there 
remain 1000 professed thieves who are 
again turned loose in a short period 
on the town, all of whom appear in 
due course again at the court of the 
Old Bailey, or at some other, many 
times in the revolution of one year. 
Here lies the mischief. An old thief 
will be sure to enlist others to per- 
petuate the race. There is no disguis- 
ing the fact: the whole blame is with 
the court whose duty it is to take 
cognizance of these characters. Whilst 
the present system is pursued, of allow- 
ing so many old offenders to escape with 
trifling punishments, the evils will be 
increased, and the business of the court 
go on augmenting, by its own errors. 
The thief is now encouraged to spe- 
culate on his chances—in his own 
phraseology, “ his good luck.” Every 
escape makes him more reckless. [ 
knew one man who was allowed a 
course of seventeen imprisonments and 
other punishments before his career was 
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stopped by transportation ; a seritence 
which does, however, sooner or later 
overtake them, and which would be bet- 
ter both for themselves and the country 
were it passed the first time they were 
in the hands of the court as known 
thieves. Observing only a certain, and 
nearly an equal, number transported 
each session, they have imbibed a 
notion, that the recorder cannot exceed 
it, and that he selects those to whom 
he takes a dislike at the bar, not for 
the magnitude of their offences, but 
from caprice or chance. It is under 
this impression they are afraid of 
speaking when in court, lest they 
should give offence, and excite petu- 
lance in the judge, which would, in 
their opinion, inevitably include them 
in the devoted batch of transports, of 
which their horror is inconceivable : 
1st, because many have already under- 
gone the punishment; and 2dly, all 
who have not are fully aware of the 

rivations to which it subjects them. 

heir anxious inquiry regarding every 
particular relating to the treatment, is a 
strong manifestation of their uneasiness 
on this subject. Yet Mr. Wontner and 
Mr. Wakefield (says the Quarterly re- 
viewer) think neither transportation nor 
the hulks have any terrors for them. 
How they come to this opinion, I can- 
not imagine. If they draw their in- 
ference from the noise and apparent 
mirth of the prisoners when they leave 
Newgate for the hulks, I think their 
premises false.* 

The transports are taken from New- 
gate in parties of twenty-five, which is 
called a draft. When the turnkeys 
lock up the wards of the prison at the 
close of the day, they call over the 
names of the convicts under orders for 
removal, at the same time informing 
them at what hour of the night or 
morning they will be called for, and to 
what place and ship they are destined. 
This notice, which frequently is not 
more than three or four hours, is all 
that is given them; a regulation ren- 
dered necessary to obviate the bustle 
and confusion heretofore experienced, 
by their friends and relatives thronging 
the gates of the prison, accompanied 
by valedictory exclamations at the de- 
patture of the van in which they are 
conveyed. Before this order arrives, 
most of them have endured many 
months’ confinement, and having ex- 
hausted the-liberality, or funds —per- 
haps both— of their friends, have been 
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constrained to subsist on the goal al- 
lowance. This, together with the 
sameness of a prison life, brings on a 
weariness of mind, which renders any 
change agreeable to their now broken 
spirits; the prospect of a removal oc- 
casions a temporary excitement, which, 
to those unaccustomed to reason on 
the matter, may appear like gaiety, 
and carelessness of the future. The 
noise and apparent recklessness, how- 
ever, on these occasions, are produced 
more by those prisoners who are to 
remain behind, availing themselves of 
the opportunity to beguile a few hours 
of tedious existence by a noisy and 
forced merriment, which they know 
the officers on duty will impute to the 
men under orders for the ship. This 
is confirmed by the inmates of the 
place being, on all other nights of the 
year, peaceable after they are locked 
up in their respective wards. Those 
who suppose there is any real mirth or 
indifference among them at any time, 
have taken but a superficial view of 
these wretched men. Heaviness and 
sickness of heart ate always with 
them; they will at times make an 
effort to feel at ease, but all their hila- 
rity is fictitious and assumed—they 
have the common feelings of our nature, 
and of which they can never divest 
themselves. Those who possess an 
unusual buoyancy of spirits, and gloss 
over their feelings with their compa- 
nions, I have ever observed, on the 
whole, to feel the most internal agony. 
I have seen upwards of two thousand 
under this sentence, and never con- 
versed with one who did not appear 
to consider the punishment, if it ex- 
ceeded seven yeurs, equal to death. 
May, the accomplice of Bishop and 
Williams, told me, the day after his 
respite, if the 2y meant to transport him, 
he did not thank them for his life. The 
following is another striking instance 
of the view they have of this punish- 
ment. A man named Shaw, who suf- 
fered for housebreaking about two years 
since, awoke during the night previous 
to his execution, and said, * Lee!” 
(speaking to the man in the cell with 
him) “I have often said, I would be 
rather hanged than transported ; but 
now it comes so close as this, I begin 
to think otherwise.” Shortly afterwards 
he turned round to the same man and 
said, “I was wrong in what I said just 
now ; I am still of my former opinion: 
hanging is the best of the two;” and 
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he remained in the same mind all the 
night. The first question an untried 
risoner asks of those to whom he is 
about to intrust his defence is, “ Do 
you think I shall be transported ? Save 
me from that, and I don’t mind any 
thing else.” One thing, however, is 
clear: no punishment hitherto has les- 
sened the namber of offenders; nor 
will any ever be efficient, until the 
nalties awarded by the law un- 
erringly follow conviction, especially 
with the common robbers. 

Turn over the pages of the Old 
Bailey session papers for years past, 
and you cannot but be struck with the 
anomalies which are there apparent, 
with respect to crimes and the sentences 
which have followed. The impression 
a perusal of these papers made on my 
mind, was as if all the business had 
been done by lottery ; and my obser- 
vation during twenty-two sessions on 
the occurring cases has tended to 
convince me, that a distribution of 
justice from that wheel of chance could 
not present a more incongruous and 
confused record of convictions and 
punishments. In no case (always ex- 
cepting the capitals) can any person, 
however acute and experienced, form 
the slightest opinion of what the judg- 
ment of the court will be. Of this the 
London thieves are fully aware. I 
never could succeed in persuading one 
before his trial, that he was deprived 
of all chance of escape. They will 
answer, “ Look what a court it is! 
how many worse than me do scramble 
through; and who knows but I may 
be lucky.” What men know they 
must endure, they fear; what they 
think they can escape, they despise: 
their calculation of three-fourths es- 
caping is very near the truth. Hope, 
the spring of action, induces each to 
say to himself, ““ Why may I not be the 
lucky one?” THE CHANCE THUS GIVEN 
OF ACQUITTAL IS THE MAIN CAUSE OF 
crime. I do not mean to say three- 
fourths come off free ; they are subjected 
to some kind of punishment (except- 
ing a few cases of judgment respited) : 
the others feel, no doubt, what they 
undergo, but it is only as a soldier in 
the fight considers a scratch—otherwise 
coming off with a whole skin, being 
ready for action again. Another evil 
arises out of this irregularity of judg- 
ments. All punishments are rendered 
severe and useful in proportion as the 
offender feels he deserves it, and is 
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conscious of having only his guantum 
meritus. This the convict can now 
never feel, seeing his companion in 
crime let off for a few months’ impri- 
sonment, be (his companion) having 
been guilty of an offence equal to his 
own, and for which he (the convict) is 
transported for life. Those connected 
with the court, in the conversations I 
have had with them, say, “ circum- 
stances of character occasion the appa- 
rent anomalies ;” being unable, or 
perhaps unwilling, to give a better. 
That a good character does not avail 
the prisoner, or direct the court in its 
judgments, may be seen by a mere 
inspection of the printed trials, and is 
better known to all who have watched 
the proceedings of this court for any 
time. Hundreds of cases might be 
cited to illustrate this fact. I remem- 
ber the case of two butchers, whose 
briefs [ wrote, which occurred last year. 
One was an old, the other a young man, 
both having been in the employ of the 
prosecutor. They were charged with 
stealing a breast of mutton from their 
master: both were found guilty.. The 
old man had persons to speak as ta 
his character for honesty for forty years 
last past (his former masters); the 
young one had not a solitary witness 
to say a word for him. The former 
was sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation ; the latter to six months in 
the house of correction. When the 
prosecutor heard of the circumstance, 
he got up a petition to the secretary of 
state for a remission of the sentence, 
in which he stated that on the trial he 
himself had given the old man a good 
character, and not the other. Instances 
of this kind occur. out of number to 
confirm the rogues in their preconceived 
notions of the uncertainty of punish. 
ment, and that “the greatest crimes 
come off the best.” This is an aphorism 
among the thieves. I have seen some 
of them, after being sentenced by the 
court, dance for hours, calling out con- 
tinuously, “ Did I not tell you all, the 
biggest rogues get off the best?” The 
scene in the several yards of Newgate on 
the sentence-days, after the judgments 
have been passed, defies any description 
on paper. Some will be seen jumping 
and skipping about for hours, frenzied 
with joy at the very unexpectedly mild 
sentence passed on them; others are 
cursing and swearing, calling down 
imprecations on the head of the re- 
corder, for having, as they say, so un- 
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fairly measured out justice ; all agreeing 
there is no proportion in the punish- 
ments to the crimes. It may be said, 
it is of little import what these men 
think, so they are punished. But is it 
of no importance under what impres- 
sion the others are discharged? If the 
discharged feel (as assuredly they do) 
that punishment is a matter of chance, 
they return to their habits as the 
hazard-player goes again to the dice, 
in hopes of coming off a winner, and 
reimbursing himself for former losses. 
There is another evil comes out of these 
unequal sentences. The discontent it 
produces on the minds of those who 
fall under the more heavy judgments, 
which militates against their reforma- 
tion: instead of reflecting on their 
situation as brought on by themselves, 
they take refuge in complaint and in- 
vective, declaring they are “ sacrificed ” 
—in their own language, “ murdered 
men.” I have often said, Why com- 
plain? You knew the consequence of 
detection. “ Yes,” would be the reply ; 
** but look at the case of Tom and 
Bill Not that I am sorry they 
have got off; but is it not a shame to 
give me a lifer, and they only a month 
each?” Such answers are always given 
when any attempt is made to reconcile 
them to their fate. They carry this 
feeling with them to the hulks, where 
they amuse each other with all the 
tales of hardship within their know- 
ledge ; meditating revenge, by which 
they mean becoming more desperate 
in crime, and making reprisals on the 
public, when they shall be again at 
large. They become imbued with a 
notion the judge has more to answer 
for than themselves. Opinions of this 
nature are very common among them, 
and prevent the discipline to which 
they are submitted having its proper 
effect. Minds in the state of theirs 
seize on any supposed injury to brood 
over and stifle their own reproaches, 
Of this dernier ressort they would be 
deprived, if equal sentences were passed 
on all for like offences. They are now 
all ill-used men, by comparison with 
others who have been more fortunate. 
The present system holds out so many 
chances for the offender to escape, that 
it acts as an inducement to continue 
his practices, and to all loose charac- 
ters, not yet accomplished in the art of 
plunder, to become so. Again, by the 
discharge of so many known thieves 
every sessions, so many masters are 
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sent into the town to draw in and 
teach others, by which a regular supply 
is brought up to fill the ranks of those 
who fall in the conflict. 

There is no known crime, operating 
to the injury of society, for the pu- 
nishment of which a statute has not 
been provided, and the penalties in 
which generally have not been consi- 
dered too severe. If, then, it be not 
for lack of Draconian enactments that 
crime increases, the error must lie in 
the administration of them. An exa- 
mination into the constitution of the 
court of the Old Bailey, and the man- 
ner the business is there performed, 
will, I think, prove this to be the case. 
The monstrous acts of carelessness, 
and consequent injustice, emanating 
from the Old Bailey court, are incre- 
dible to persons who have been accus- 
tomed to consider it, like others, pure 
and unvitiated by patronage and in- 
fluence. No one unacquainted with 
the business of the place can possibly 
have a conception of the number of 
persons who influence the judges in a 
multiplicity of cases every session,— 
always excepting the capitals, because 
the law relating to them, be it good or 
bad, is clear and defined. A sentence 
of death always follows the conviction, 
after which the prisoner’s fate is in the 
hands of the king and council. The 
Old Bailey court is under the juris- 
diction of the lord mayor and the 
court of aldermen, one of whom must 
be on the bench to complete a court. 
This body elects the judges, consisting 
of the recorder and common sergeant, 
who have an assistant judge, now 
Sergeant Arabin, all of whom are in 
daily intercourse with the other city 
authorities. Throughout the year, meet- 
ings out of number take place on city 
business, besides dinner and convivial 
parties, at which the aldermen and 
other gentlemen of city influence are 
constantly in the habit of meeting these 
judges, on ail the familiar terms of 
intimates ; consequently, through these 
channels, any representation may be 
made to a judge before trial, either for 
or against the prisoner. Tales may be 
poured into his ears, day after day, in 
various ways, so that the judge himself 
shall not see the motive, until a pre- 
judice be effected, which renders him 
unfit for his office. It may be asked, 
What motive any of these gentlemen 
can have in prejudicing the case ofa 
prisoner? I answer, none personally ; 
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but when it is considered they have 
all been in trade, and have numerous 
connexions, either commercial or other- 
wise, in all the grades immediately 
below their own, and looking at all 
the ramifications by which society is 
linked together, especially in this 
metropolis, it is easy to conceive that 
through such channels claims will be 
made on them not always to be resisted, 
and from them to the judge. That they 
do interfere I know, as do all others 
any way connected with the court or 
prison. It is not a postulate, but a 
demonstrable fact; not an occurrence 
now and then, but an every-day affair. 
All who have spent any time in New- 
gate, with their eyes open, know the 
truth of this statement; and that there 
are other undue influences exercised of 
a more pernicious nature, of which I 
shall speak presently. One case out 
of many known to me I will here 
relate. A linendraper’s shopman was 
committed for robbing his master’s till, 
marked money having been found upon 
him. <A few days after his committal 
he was recognised by one of the 
turnkeys, who had formerly been ser- 
vant to his father, an officer in the 
marines. The man took an interest 
in the young linendraper’s fate, and 
four days previous to his trial told him, 
in my presence, that he had managed 
his business, but could not get him off 
for less than three months’ imprison- 
ment. He was subsequently sentenced 
for precisely that term. In this instance 
we begin with the lowest instrument, 
a turnkey! yet it went up, step by 
step, until it reached the judge, who 
acquiesced in a sentence previously 
arranged by another having a very 
different duty to perform. In the same 
ward with this young man were others 
whose offences did not exceed his, yet 
they were sentenced to seven and 
fourteen years’ transportation. That it 
is highly proper the judge should be 
allowed a discretion in every case 
must be admitted; but is this discre- 
tion to allow others out of court to do 
their business? I should have said, 
the prisoner in the last case cited had 
no person to give hima character. The 
turnkey’s conduct I applauded, as it 
proceeded from gratitude to the family. 
He is not to blame; and I should not 
have mentioned the circumstance, but 
to shew how certain it is that the court 
suffers itself to be led by others. 

In every session there is a small 
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class of prisoners very opposite from 
the regular thief, consisting of clerks, 
and others in a similar walk of life, 
many of whom have probably for the 
first time offended against the law, by 
embezzlement, or otherwise robbing 
their employers. In these cases the 
sentences run in extremes; the fullest 
penalty of the law being exacted in 
some, while others are fined a shilling 
and discharged, or, having their judg- 
ments respited, are allowed to go at 
large, in the hope they will sin no more. 
Here, if any rule of action could be 
recognised, and character had its weight 
in court, all would be fair ; but unfor- 
tunately it is not so,—some, having the 
best of characters up to the moment of 
the commission of the offence, are sen- 
tenced to the severest punishments at 
the bar,—others, without any such ad- 
vantage (at least in open court), escape 
entirely free. IN ALL SUCH CASES IT IS 
INFLUENCE WITH THE JUDGES WHICIE 
PRODUCES THIS DISPARITY. It has 
often happened, when I have applied 
to make a prisoner's brief, that a letter 
would be put in my hand; on reading 
which, I learnt some friend, or father’s 
friend, or friend’s friend in the second 
or third degree, had seen a certain 
alderman, who had made a promise to 
interfere. Probably I should be asked 
if he (the prisoner) might rely on the 
success of the interest ; in which case 
I invariably told them they might be 
sure of his (the alderman) having the 
ability, if he could be brought to 
exercise it. I was never mistaken : 
when the promise was made, the party 
always got off, and the instances within 
my own knowledge are not a few. 
This influence is often used in a more 
unjust manner. When a confidential 
clerk or warehouseman is charged with 
embezzlement, it not unfrequently _ 
= the prosecutor has a motive for 

ing anxious to secure the entire rid- 
dance of the prisoner, by having him 
sent out ofthe country, he (the prisoner) 
being in possession of secrets which it 
might not be so well to have divulged. 
To accomplish this, hyperbolical reports 
of the man’s extravagance are circulated 
—his having kept one or more mis- 
tresses, &c. &c.—that he has been 
doing this for a long period, by rob- 
bing his master. All this, poured into 
the proper city channels, never fails 
to reach the judge who tries him, 
and produces the object sought, viz. 
transportation for fourteen years. Few 
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will be disposed to complain of the 
instances of mercy; but it is the mode 
of doing it with which I find fault, and 
which makes it an abuse of justice. 
The pure stream is polluted —a door 
is open by which the worst of mischiefs 
enter. This can only be reformed by 
the appointment of judges out of city 
influence. There is no prejudication 
with the regular judges of the country. 
In their hands the course of justice 
goes on in one pure uninterrupted 
stream. The lives and liberties of nearly 
3000 human beings come under the 
cognizance of the Old Bailey court 
every year. Does it not appear extra- 
ordinary that the management of a 
business of such national importance 
should be in the hands of judges who 
are not one remove from the middle 
classes of the community, and who, 
it is well known, mix every day with 
their fellow-citizens, so as to hear every 
current tale connected with the very 
cases in which they are a few hours 
afterwards called on to adjudicate— 
often coming into immediate contact 
with the prosecutors, who, for reasons 
before stated, have occasionally an 
interest in prejudicing the judge? 
Calumny is often added to oppression, 
if but for the sake of justifying it. The 
dinners during sessions are very bad 
things, and assist much in working 
mischief. There the city judges, lord 
mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and many 
others, sit down together every day 
during session, talking over all the 
affairs and occurrences of the day, as 
they may chance to be brought on the 
tapis. There any wish may be express- 
ed to a judge regarding a prisoner, and 
story told without the accused having 
the opportunity to rebut it—any enor- 
mity softened down to a venial offence, 
or any peccadillo swelled to a most 
atrocious crime. All who know any 
thing of the city corporate body are 
aware that they are not only divided 
into political parties, but also those of 
sectarianism, and that there is a puri- 
tanical party, who are so extremely 
tenacious of any member of their sect 
coming to harm, that under their pro- 
tection getting into Newgate is of no 
consequence. Hence the fine of one 
shilling and discharge of the cheese- 
monger’s clerk who had thirty-two cases 
of embezzlement against him, and to 
which he pleaded guilty, being so ad- 
vised, which is usual when a prisoner 
has a friend to protect him, as it avoids 
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atrial, and he passes througi: the ordeal 
unobserved. This man told me his 
sentence BEFORE HE WENT UP TO THE 
court, and borrowed a shilling of a 
person to prepare himself for it. Let- 
ters were inserted in the Weekly Dis- 
patch from the firm this man had robbed, 
inquiring who advised the late common- 
sergeant to pass so just a sentence, 
which enabled the man to join an 
opposition house to the prosecutors’ 
within a few days, to their great pre- 
judice. A promise was given that an 
inquiry should be made; it has, how- 
ever, passed away, like all promises of 
this nature. Another extraordinary 
feature in this case is, that some other 
person had promised to protect the 
prisoner from transportation, and the 
prosecutors had been led to expect a 
sentence of two years’ imprisonment in 
Newgate, (so they expressed themselves 
in their letter to the editor of the 
Weekly Dispatch,) with which they 
were satisfied. The prisoner, however, 
subsequently found another friend to 
interfere for him, who was less cere- 
monious in matters of justice, and the 
payment of a shilling was deemed a 
suflicient expiation for the crime of em- 
bezzling thirty-two separate and dis- 
tinct sums of money. 

The judges say they never suffer any 
thing extrajudicial to influence them. 
How do they know that? No one 
knows himself, and there is no security 
but by removing the possibility of his 
coming within the sphere of such pol- 
lution to his office. Let him be placed 
on a pinnacle of more importance, out 
of the reach of these gossips. If it 
were possible, a judge ought to descend 
from the upper world to the seat of 
justice, untainted and unprejudiced by 
any knowledge of the matter at issue. 
In all our other courts of law this 
desideratum is obtained, as nearly as 
human arrangement can approximate 
to such an object. If it be thought 
proper, in a question involving a 
consideration of a few pounds, that a 
superior law officer of the crown should 
preside, of how much more importance 
is that of life and death, of liberty and 
character; a question comprehending 
the interests of so many —the fixing a 
stamp of infamy on the father of a 
family, and in which a wife, children, 
and relations, are all concerned? It is 
true that, during the first days of each 
session, one or more of the fifteen judges 
attend to try the capital cases; but they 
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do not always go through the whole of 
these, leaving some for the recorder. 
It is remarkable how the auditors and 
prisoners are penetrated with the man- 
ner and patience of these judges, as 
contradistinguished from the hurried 
way in which the trials are usually 
conducted in these courts. The effect 
it has on the prisoners is astonishing, 
notwithstanding the awful sentences 
which invariably follow in these cases, 
viz. death. They are generally satisfied 
they have had a fair trial; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that none who are tried 
by the city judges ever think justice has 
been done them. However guilty they 
may he, they expect a chance on their 
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TuEseE two are the concluding volumes 
of the travels of a titled German, who 
now stands revealed as Prince Piickler 
Muskau. The two first volumes were 
much lauded on the continent, and 
the old and excellent Gothe (now, alas ! 
no more) was pleased to write a pre- 
face in their praise. Gothe had never 
been in this country, therefore could 
only estimate the manners and usages 
of English society through the medium 
of books, or the not over-precise in- 
formation of British travellers on the 
Continent. The consequence was, that 
the plausible style and narrative of his 
countryman the prince, were calcu- 
lated to deceive even the loftiest in- 
tellect and deepest mind of Europe. 
Reasoning may be close and correct, 
while the premises are a postulate im- 
pudently assumed or erroneous in prin- 
ciple; accordingly, the conclusion ar- 
rived at will be a falsification of the 
truth, although the deducing chain is 
faultless. Of such deception the prince 
is frequently guilty whenever he treats 
of our national peculiarities. His con- 
ceit is inconceivable — he fancies that 
his strength of intellect is so great, as 
to be more than a match for the most 
abstruse inquiries ; — morals, legisla- 
tion, belles lettres, physics, metaphy- 
sics, theology, every thing, in short, 
human and divine, comes under his 
review ; and there is a perpetual plum- 
ing, and strutting, and crowing, from 
the consciousness that every thing he 
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trial, and decent treatment while they 
are undergoing it. The most brutal 
are sensible of the difference so appa- 
rent when they appear before what they 
call “‘a real judge.” I have seen them 
come from the court, after such treat- 
ment, positively pleased, although found 
guilty, saying, “ Iam guilty fair enough: 
the judge would have let me said any 
thing, he is such a nice old man.” [ 
have observed the demeanour of these 
men subsequently to be always better 
than those who could never get rid of 
the notion they had not had a fair 
chance on their trials. 


[ To be continued.} 
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touches he elucidates—nihil non tetigit 
quod non ornavit. This imposing assu- 
rance is easily detected by those who 
are fully aware of the matters in the 
discussion of which it is assumed; 
but no power of intuition will en- 
able the ignorant to see through it. 
We have an infinity of books treating 
on the manners and mode of life of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, of 
the Mexicans and Peruvians ; yet what 
flimsy conceptions of the reality are 
we capable of forming? To under- 
stand a people’s character, we must 
have full ocular demonstration — we 
must reside among them and narrowly 
observe them. Gothe, with all his 
transcendant powers, had not an op- 
portunity of this kind with regard to 
England; he could not, therefore, be 
competent to form a correct estimate 
of the despatches from the Prince 
Piickler Muskau to his Julia. Gothe’s 
praise consequently goes for nothing 
in this instance. 

The swallow season in England is 
also prolific of foreigners, flocks of 
whom readily leave their own countries 
to bask in the more genial sunshine of 
English prosperity. Scarcely does a 
steam-boat cross the channel, or stage- 
coach wend its weary way from Dover 
to town, without bringing its due com- 
plement of whiskered aliens — the 
prince, the baron, and the count, not 
to say any thing of untitled and ignoble 
personages, who are prepared to tell 
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high-sounding tales of their pedigrees, 
their family connexions, their feudal 
castles, and their rent-rolls—to impose 
on all the gulls they meet with in 
society—to cheat and swindle at cards 
—to learn the low tricks of jockeyship 
at Newmarket, Epsom, and Doncaster, 
so that they may be an overmatch for 
their simple fellow-countrymen at 
home —to get as good an insight into 
English society as they can, and then, 
having ample materials for their spleen 
to work upon, to traduce that nation 
of shopkeepers with whom their own 
poverty will never enable them to 
compete—to kidnap some artless girl's 
affections, and then persuade her to 
make a runaway match —to score up 
bills with confiding tradesmen, and 
then to levant, leaving them unpaid. 
Too many foreigners answer to this 
description ; the consequence is, that it 
is impossible for them to work their way 
into the highest and best society in 
London. With all his pretensions, the 
illustrious prince failed to accomplish 
this most desirable point; and, accord- 
ingly, the worst word in the vocabulary 
of abuse is not bad enough for the 
fashionable circles of London. We 
will not deny that there is much truth 
in his strictures—nay we will go 
farther, and confess that many of the 
observations. which he makes on the 
state of society bear strict accordance 
with the existing state of things. But 
when we see nothing but abuse, and that 
of the most venemous quality, directed 
indiscriminately against all classes and 
conditions of the community — when 
he sneers at high and low, and rich 
and poor, and brings all admitted ex- 
cellencies in the English character 
down to the moral level of himself, 
and laughs, mocks, derides, or is sar- 
castic at all that falls below the level 
of his own precious moral self; then 
we may be sure that there is some 
latent cause whence springs all this 
bitter vituperation against the domestic 
character of Englishmen. Whatever 
may have been the motive, notorious 
facts exist, which tell us that Prince 
Piickler Muskau was a disappointed 
man. He raked up every piece of 
scandal regarding every family or per- 
son with whom he came in contact on 
his travels, and these he details with 
exceeding zest and satisfaction. There 
is a bad word for most, and a good 
word for few, or none. But while the 
fair-dealing prince, with little sense of 
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Rhadamanthian justice, was casting 
scandal on the wide world, it was 
only to retaliate for his exclusion from, or 
cold reception in, the better circles, and 
for the tales which the mouth of scandal 
(perchance) was, in those self-same 
circles, uttering against him. We care 
not about believing the latter; we 
care as little whether foreigners believe 
the abominable stories and innuendos 
in which the veracious prince has in- 
dulged at the expense of Englishmen. 
He never can set foot in England 
again without the risk of a horsewhip- 
ping; for his volumes afford too many 
instances of betrayed confidence, of ma- 
licious slanders, of abused hospitality. 
Mr. O’Connell and Lord Dinorben 
must think of him with contempt. We 
judge of the prince by what he has 
said of himself. By his own testi- 
mony he is one of the most conceited, 
affected, and vain of human beings — 
boasting of philosophy, yet having 
none — boasting of learning, of which 
he gives but slight indications— boast- 
ing of high family, which is question- 
able — boasting of his title, which he 
derives by having espoused the Coun- 
tess von Pappenheim. The truth is, 
that he does not understand English 
character or English institutions. He 
may be a judge of the frivolities of 
fashion — he may have a quick eye for 
catching the ludicrous and the flimsy 
in the character of Englishmen ; but to 
penetrate the deep, serious, and per- 
vading tone of their national cha- 
racter, or the character of their insti- 
tutions, is altogether out of his power. 
Hence can the tables be easily turned 
on Prince Piickler Muskau. All with 
him is flippant self-satisfaction or 
braying conceit, ambitious of admira- 
tion; and then disappointment at the 
lack of its daily supply of praise and 
pudding by the astonished world of 
England. Ne sutor ultra crepidam, isa 
rule applicable to the prince: had he 
had the wisdom to have observed it, 
all had been well. The coxcomb and 
intellectual charlatan, notwithstanding 
all assumed pomposity, cannot break 
through the prescribed circle of their 
nature. They can well understand 
Newmarket races, club-rooms, Almack’s 
balls, masquerades, Brighton life; and 
relate all their conquests over bar- 
maids and ladies’ maids, and _ their 
intrigues with their mistresses —espe- 
cially if it be in confidential letters, 
(intended for publication,) to their own 
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wives. And certainly the philosophy 
of such a wife— whose prurient taste is 
ever eager for descriptions of the in- 
trigues of her salacious husband, who, 
with the never-tiring spirit of a modern 
Don Juan, is, by his own account, 
playing havoc with the fair and frail 
beauties of England—is not sufficiently 
to be admired. Such a woman is, 
as Coleridge would say, a psychological 
curiosity, peculiar only to the phleg- 
matic climate of Germany. For de- 
scriptions, however, of this kind, the 
prince has supple fingers, and an easy 
and enviable flow of language, which 
covers obscenity with a subtle veil of 
plausible modesty. But when he dives 
into the depths of history, his ignorance 
is laughable —his statistics halt wofully 
—his attempts to belabour the hard 
hide of metaphysics are ludicrous. 
What he has somewhere said of him- 
self, with reference to some physical 
objects, is also applicable in the in- 
stances under consideration. ‘ I waded 
with a great feeling of satisfaction 
through the streams, throwing myself 
into the pleasurable state of mind of a 
duck.” Very like the waddling of a 
pompous duck are his lucubrations on 
conscience (vol. iii. p. 295): such grave 
matters were never intended for the 
paltry understanding of Prince Pickler 
Muskau. The illustrious individual, 
however, is not satisfied with likening 
himself to the duck—he must needs 
liken himself to birds of a higher 
calibre than that harmless creature. 
“ Worldly wisdom,” he says, “ is as 
decidedly denied to my nature, as to 
the swan the power of running races 
with the sledges on the frozen lake. 
However, his time too comes, when he 
cleaves his free and beautiful element. 
Then he is himself again.” The prince 
shines most in a ball-room, or a flirta- 
tion, or at a whist-table, playing the 
knowing one, and pocketing that paltry 
dross called English money ; but the 
only assimilating point between his 
highness and the swan in question is 
egregious self-conceit. ‘“ Look at a 
man of my inches, ye vermin, and 
make way!” seems always the upper- 
most thought in the delicate and highly- 
bred mind of the illustrious prince. 
His letters are full of allusions to his 
rank, to the antiquity of his family, 
to his rights of precedence, to his far- 
famed castle, to his connexion with 
royalty, to his ample domains, his 
principality, and even his subjects (!!!) 
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Never was more vapid egotism in any 
four volumes since printing was in- 
vented to facilitate the details of the 
follies and absurdities of mankind. 
His title is the charmed abacadabra, 
that is to open every door to his 
intrusive foot, and every heart to 
his amorous and insolent suit. At 
every second page almost we have an 
account of his carriage, his travelling 
equipments, and his people; and to 
prove to us that even they were indi- 
viduals worthy of consideration for the 
perfection with which they enacted 
“ High Life below Stairs” under his 
especial management, he tells us that 
his Saxon servant left him because 
nobody ate soup in England, the 
domestic declaring “ that he could not 
exist any longer in a state of bar- 
barism—without soup.” As we are 
on the subject of soup, we may as well 
quote the “ thoroughly illustrious’s” 
Sage of an Englishman’s break- 
ast. 


‘To this meal he seems to bring 
more animation than to any other, and 
indeed, I think, more appetite ; for the 
number of cups of tea, the masses of 
bread and butter, eggs and cold meat, 
which he devours, awaken silent envy 


in the breast, or rather in the stomach, 
of the less capable foreigner. He is 
now not only permitted, but enjoined 
(by custom, his gospel) to read. At 
every cup of tea he unfolds a newspaper 
of the size of a table-cloth. Not a single 
speech, crim. con., murder, or other 
catastrophe, invented by the ‘ accident- 
maker’ in.London, escapes him. 

‘* Like one who would rather die of a 
surfeit than leave any thing uneaten 
which he had paid for, the systematic 
Englishman thinks that, having called 
for a newspaper, he ought not to leave 
a letter of it unread. By this means his 
breakfast lasts several hours, and the 
sixth or seventh cup is drank cold. I 
have seen this glorious meal protracted 
so long, that it blended with dinner ; 
and you will hardly believe me when I 
assure you, that a light supper followed 
at midnight without the company quit- 
ting the table.” 


In all this there is a pleasant 
Munchausen vein of humour, and 
therefore not to be quarrelled with 
even by the most fastidious. Every 
where and on every occasion is he 
parading an ultra-misanthropism, and 
complaining of a morbid and melan- 
choly mind. To be Byronic he sup- 
poses is to be interesting. He goes to 
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a ball, flirts, makes love, boasts of his 
conquests, comes homes, and tells his 
affectionate Julia that he is weary of 
the world ;—he goes to a race-course, 
and between the heats he thinks of 
the unprofitableness of this sublunary 
existence ;—he dives into all kinds of 
amusement, and then is seized with 
despair from the consciousness of his 
superiority to that mode of life which 
he has adopted, (“ because he is an 
independent man,”) and chooses to 
follow ; —he plays the merry-andrew 
at parties, by exhibiting himself in 
half a dozen costumes for the amuse- 
ment of the company—ascends in a 
balloon—engages in a fox-chase— and 
then wishes to depart for that bourne 
whence no traveller returns, because 
he cannot fathom the moral mysteries 
of human nature. All this springs from 
vauity—from the wish to be thought 
interesting—to make sensitive hearts 
palpitate at his approach—to be 
considered a monstrous fine fellow by 
the men, and a monstrous handsome 
and interesting creature by the women 
-—to be Manfred with the one, and an 
amalgamation of Childe Harold and 
Don Juan with the other. 

In the first two volumes of his 
travels, his highness is perpetually 
afraid of thieves and robbers. One of 
his axioms is, that there is no honesty 
in England. Both these points are 
admirably hit off in his third volume, 
at the expense of custom-house officers 
and tavern-keepers. The tirst, he says, 
are easily bribed; and the second, he 
insinuates, only want opportunity for 
dishonesty. 


“In the middle of the second night 
we anchored just below London Bridge, 
the most unfortunate circumstance that 
can happen to aman. In consequence 
of the severity of the Custom House, he 
is not permitted to take his things on 
shore before they are inspected ; and 
the office is not opened till ten in the 
morning. As I did not choose to leave 
my German servants alone with my car- 
riage and effects, I was compelled to 
pass the night, almost dressed as I was, 
in a miserable sailors’ tavern close to the 
river. In the morning, however, when 
I was present at the examination, I 
found that the golden key, which rarely 
fails, had not lost its efficacy here, and 
saved me from long and tedious delays. 
Even a few dozen French gloves, which 
lay in all innocence open upon my linen, 
seemed to be rendered invisible ;— no- 
body took any notice of them. 
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‘‘T hastened as quickly as possible 
out of the dirty city, swarming like an 
ant-hill; but had half a stage to travel 
with post-horses before I reached the 
* west-end of the town,’ where I put up 
at my old quarters, the Clarendon Hotel, 
My former host, a Swiss, had exchanged 
England for a yet unknown country, 
His son, however, occupied his place, 
and received me with all that respectful 
attention which distinguishes English 
innkeepers, and indeed all here who 
live by the money of others. He very 
soon rendered me a real service ; for [ 
had hardly rested an hour before I dis- 
covered that, in the confusion of the 
night, I had left a purse with eighty 
sovereigns in a drawer in my bed-room, 
Monsieur Jaquier, ‘ qui connoissait le ter- 
rain,’ shrugged his shoulders, but in- 
stantly sent off a confidential person to 
the spot, to recover the lost purse if 
possible. The disorder which reigned 
in the miserable inn, stood me in good 
stead. Our messenger found the room 
uncleared ; and to the perhaps disagree- 
able surprise of the people, the purse 
where I left it.”’ 

“* Macadamizing,” he says, “* changes 
the town into a sort of quagmire. Were 
it not for the admirable ‘ trottoirs,’ 
people must go on stilts, as they do in 
the Landes, near Bourdeaux. English- 
women of the lower classes do indeed 
wear an iron machine of the kind on 
their large feet.’ No doubt all our 
readers know what machines these are, 
for since Englishwomen wear them, 
on the veracity of his highness, they 
must have seen them. ‘“ A man should 
be more aware of gambling clubs in 
England than elsewhere,” is another of 
his wise aphorisms. Has the prince 
never shewn his sublime countenance 
and flowing mustaches at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Ems, Wisbaden, and _ the 
other watering-places of Germany, 
where native sharpers, with titles 
longer than one’s arm, are as rife as 
partridges in September? 

While attending the races at New- 
market, he is invited by a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, who has a park 
and mansion, and is a city merchant. 
Now the prince has an inveterate and 
natural dislike for such ‘ canaille” as 
merchants, which, indeed, is very 
natural in one of so exalted a character 
and of such supreme rank—but he 
does not dislike the merchant’s enter- 
tainment. Accordingly, the latter passes 
without much animadversion ; but the 
manners of the host, and of his family 
of daughters (who had received him 
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with hospitality), afford the letter-writer 
and his friend food for much merriment 
on their way back to Newmarket. His 
reception at the house supplies occa- 
sion for the following observations : 


* According to this system of man. 
ners, as it appeared, a visit from two 
‘noblemen’ (even foreign ones, though 
these are full fifty per cent under na- 
tives), was an honour to a house of the 
‘ volée’ of our host’s. We were there- 
fore amazingly ‘ fétés ;’ even the dandy 
was—as far as the rules of his ‘ métier’ 
permitted —civil and obliging to us. It 
is an almost universal weakness of 
the unnoble in England, to parade an 
acquaintance with the noble: the noble 
do the same with regard to the ‘ fashion- 
able’ or ‘ exclusive ;’ a peculiar caste, 
an imperium in imperio, which exercises 
a still more despotical power in society, 
and is not influenced by rank, still less 
by riches, but finds the possibility of its 
maintenance only in this national foible. 

“It is therefore a great delight to the 
English of the middle classes to travel 
on the continent, where they easily 
make acquaintance with people of rank, 
of whom they can talk as of intimate 
friends when they come home. A mer- 
chant’s wife once gave me a specimen 
of this. ‘ Do you know the Queen of 
——?’ said she, I replied that ‘I had 
had the honour of being presented to 
her.’ ‘She is a great friend of mine,’ 
added she; exactly as if she had been 
talking of her husband’s partner’s wife. 
She immediately exhibited, among the 
numerous trinkets which hung about 
her, a portrait of the queen, which, as 
she said, her majesty had given her. 

“Tt was very likely true, for her 
daughter produced a letter from Princess 
——,a married daughter of the queen, 
containing the most confidential commu- 
nications concerning her marriage and 
domestic affairs, which has probably been 
made to serve for some time as ‘ cheval 
de parade’ to gratify the vanity of the 
possessor. Is it not most extraordinary, 
that our German great people, many of 
whom are by no means wanting in pride 
and ‘ morgue’ towards their own country- 
men, should treat every little English 
Squire or miss, however utterly deficient 
in intellectual pretensions, almost as an 
equal, without in the least inquiring 
whether this person occupies a station at 
home which warrants such a reception ? 

‘Nothing lets us down more in the 
eyes of the English themselves than this 
ohsequious worship of foreigners ; the 
meanness of which consists in this, that 
its true foundation generally lies in the 
profound respect which high and low 
have for English money.” 

VOL. V. NO. XXIX. 
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Nothing but wounded pride and 
bitterness of spirit, resulting from his 
rejection from certain circles in Eng- 
land, into which he imagined bis titular 
ptincedom should have gained him ad- 
mission, suggested this passage. The 
merchant’s wife in question might have 
been Mrs. Rothschild, whose husband 
he frequently holds up to derision in 
the course of his Julian correspondence; 
and in return for which the Austrian 
baron and friend of Metternich will 
no doubt again ask his princeship to 
dinner on his next visit to this “ island 
of fog, gloom, and despondency.” But 
supposing that it were Mrs: Anybody 
else, “‘ the nrerchant’s wife,”’ who had 
been honoured by the friendship of the 
Queen of » where, we ask, would 
have been the disgrace or dishonour in 
this intimacy? Are not many of our 
merchants of as old families as many 
of the high and noble families on the 
continent? Are they not possessed of 
wealth sufficient to buy up a score of 
the miserable, petty principalities of 
Germany? Have they not seen as much 
of the world as this or any other German 
prince? Have they not equal bland- 
ness of manners, courtesy of bearing, 
refinement of mind, knowledge, learn- 
ing, and every essential for constituting 
a lofty and an honourable character ? 
Where, then, is the harm of the Queen 
of forming an intimacy with a 
British merchant's wife? The queen 
in question was no doubt a person of 
discernment, and, amid the ignorance 
characteristic of the females of Germany, 
she was gratified at meeting with an 
intelligent English female, and her she 
singled out for her confidence. No wo- 
man of sense would have paraded the 
ornaments and letters in the way the 
German prince has been pleased to de- 
scribe the matter : we have no doubt he 
cunningly led the lady in question and 
her daughter into the conversation, and 
requested or insinuated a desire to see 
the letter, which was unsuspiciously 
produced. As to foreign noblemen 
being prized in any respectable family 
merely for the sake of their titles, the 
self-complacent titular prince is miser- 
ably mistaken; for foreigners of the 
kind under consideration are as fre- 
quent in England, and as cheaply es- 
timated, as a plentiful crop of mush- 
rooms after a shower of rain. 

Equal truth is there in his de- 
scription of the economy of country- 
houses. 
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“It requires a considerable fortune 
here to keep up a country-house; for 
custom demands many luxuries, and, 
according to the aspiring and imitative 
manners of the country, as much (in 
the main things) at the shopkeeper’s 
house as at the duke’s ;—a handsomely 
fitted-up house, with elegant furniture, 
plate, servants in new and handsome 
liveries, a profusion of dishes and foreign 
wines, rare and expensive dessert, and in 
all things an appearance of superfluity,— 
‘ plenty,’ as the English callit. As long 
as there are visitors in the house, this 
way of life goes on; but many a family 
atones for it by meagre fare when alone : 
for which reason nobody here ventures to 
pay a visit in the country without being 
invited, and these invitations usually fix 
the day and hour. The acquaintances 
are generally numerous; and as both 
room and the time allotted to the recep- 
tion of guests are small, one must give 
place to another. True hospitality this 
can hardly be called; it is rather the 
display of one’s own possessions, for the 
purpose of dazzling as many as possible. 
After a family has thus kept open house 
for a month or two, they go, for the re- 
mainder of the time they have to spend 
in the country, to make visits at the 
houses of others ; but the one hospitable 
month costs as much as a wealthy landed 
proprietor spends in a whole year with 
us.” 


It is notorious that shopkeepers do 
notlive in the same style as noblemen— 
for the best of all reasons, that there is 
no necessity or call for their so doing. 
The late Mr. Blades the lamp-manu- 
facturer, and Mr. Rundell, were, not- 
withstanding all their wealth, excluded 
from high society, except from that of 
extravagant and spendthrift lordlings, 
who are desirous of mending their 
worn-out elbows with the sartorial 
gold of the citizens. Nothing can be 
more false than what the Illustrious 
says about the meagre fare of families 
in the absence of visitors. In the first 
place, how could he, a stranger, know 
what was passing in his absence? 
Next, is not the hospitality of English 
country gentlemen proverbial? Those 
who reside constantly on their property 
live the same course regularly through 
the year; but the more wealthy of our 
landed proprietors have more estates 
and mansions than one, and, like good 
and prudent landlords, they visit these 
in rotation, and generally reside among 
their tenantry for a short space of time. 
Their families regularly come up to 
London for the gay season, where a 
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totally different system of life to that 
in the country is adopted. Prince 
Piickler Muskau has thus made this 
attack against the landed proprietors 
of England in sheer envy and bitter- 
ness of spirit. 

One of the true signs of good breed- 
ing is to conform as closely as strict 
observation will allow us to the man- 
ners of those foreigners among whom 
we may be dwelling. The prince, 
however, supposes that, because he is 
a prince, he may take whatever liber- 
ties he pleases in English society. 
Our readers are fully aware of the 
nature of the rules prevailing in club- 
houses. His highness was for a season 
allowed the privilege of using the 
Travellers’ Club,—one of the best 
arranged and most select of club 
societies. His supercilious behaviour 
to the very men at whose hands he 
had accepted the favour of admission, 
and domineering, swaggering, bullying 
manner to the waiters, and the persist- 
ing doggedly in some little usages 
which, however common on the con- 
tinent, are an abomination in respect- 
able circles in this country, became, 
with other matters on his part, highly 
offensive to the Travellers’ Club. To 
give him a hint, by way of silent 
admonition, affronts the gentleman, 
and off he writes the following frag- 
ment to his darling Julia. 


“The English take it very ill of 
foreigners if they reprove a waiter who 
makes them wait, or brings one thing 
instead of another, or if they give their 
commands in a loud or lordly tone of 
voice ; though the English themselves 
often do this in their own country, and 
much more in ours, and though the 
dining-room of the club is in fact only a 
more elegant sort of ‘ restauration,’ where 
every man must pay his reckoning after 
he has dined. It is regarded not only as 
improper, but as unpleasant and offensive, 
if any one reads during dinner. It is not 
the fashion in England ; and, as I have 
this bad habit in a supreme degree, 
I have sometimes remarked satirical 
signs of displeasure on the countenances 
of a few islanders of the old school, 
who shook their heads as they passed 
me. One must be on one’s guard, gene- 
rally, to do things as little as possible 
unlike the English, and yet not to try to 
imitate them servilely in every thing, for 
no race of men can be more intolerant. 
Most of them see with reluctance the 
introduction of any foreigner into their 
more private societies, and all regard it 
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as a distinguished favour and obligation 
conferred upon us. 

« But of all offences against English 
manners which a man can commit, the 
three following are the greatest :—to 
put his knife to his mouth instead of his 
fork ; to take up sugar or asparagus with 
his fingers; or, above all, to spit any 
where in a room. These are certainly 
laudable prohibitions, and well-bred peo- 
ple of all countries avoid such practices, 
—though even on these points manners 
alter greatly ; for Marshal Richelieu de- 
tected an adventurer who passed himself 
off for a man of rank, by the single 
circumstance of his taking up olives with 
his fork and not with his fingers. The 
ridiculous thing is the amazing import- 
ance which is here attached to them. 
The last-named crime is so pedantically 
proscribed in England, that you might 
seek through all London in vain to find 
such a piece of furniture as a spitting- 
box. A Dutchman, who was very un- 
comfortable for the want of one, declared 
with great indignation that an English- 
man’s only spitting-box was his stomach. 
These things are, I repeat, more than 
trivial, but the most important rules of 
behaviour in foreign countries almost 
always regard trivialities. Had I, for 
example, to give a few universal rules 
to a young traveller, I should seriously 
counsel him thus :—In Naples, treat the 
people brutally ; in Rome, be natural ; 
in Austria, don’t talk politics ; in France, 
give yourself no airs; in Germany, a 
great many ; and in England, don’t spit.” 


His accuracy in noticing our man- 
ners will appear in the following obser- 
vations. 


“ The practice of half lying instead of 
sitting ; sometimes of lying at full length 
on the carpet at the feet of ladies ; of 
crossing one leg over the other in such 
amanner as to hold the foot in the hand ; 
of putting the hands in the arm-holes of 
the waistcoat, and so on,—are all things 
which have obtained in the best com- 
pany and the most exclusive circles: 
It is therefore very possible that the 
keeping on the hat may arrive at the 
same honour.” 


Tt were well, observes the illustrious 
gentleman, if clubs could be formed 
in Germany after the organization of 
those of England. 


“In this case we ought to repay the 
English like for like, and not prostrate 
ourselves in puerile slavish admiration 
before their money and their name ; but 
while we treated them with ali civility, 
and even with more courtesy than they 
shew to us, yet let them see that Ger- 
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mans are masters of their own house, 
particularly as many of them only come 
among us either to economise, or to form 
connexions with people of rank, from 
which their own station at home excluded 
them, or to have the satisfaction of shew- 
ing us that in all arrangements for physi- 
cal comfort we are still barbarians com- 
pared with them. 

“¢ It is indeed inconceivable, and a 
proof that it is only necessary to treat 
us contemptuously in order to obtain our 
reverence, that, as I have remarked, the 
mere name of Englishman is, with us, 
equivalent to the highest title. Many a 
person, who would scarcely get admission 
into very inferior circles in England, 
where the whole of society, down to the 
very lowest classes, is so stiffly aristo- 
cratical, in the various states of Germany 
is received at court and ‘fété’ by the 
first nobility ; every act of coarseness 
and ill-breeding is set down as a trait of 
charming English originality, till per- 
haps, by some accident, a really respect- 
able Englishman comes to the place, and 
people learn with astonishment that they 
have been doing all this honour to an 
ensign ‘on half-pay,’ or a rich tailor or 
shoemaker. An individual of this rank is, 
however, generally, at least civil, but the 
impertinence of some of the higher classes 
surpasses all belief.” 


Well may the translator add in a 
note, that the author’s feelings towards 
Englishmen are evidently bitter, and 
that his testimony is to be received 
with great allowance. Our extracts 
hitherto have proved, that they are to 
be taken with the greatest allowance, 
since his hatred to the English forces 
him to deal either in scandalous false- 
hoods, or else to repay sincere hospi- 
tality by the betrayal of confidence,— 
by the publication of family peculiari- 
ties and individual failings,—of how he 
made love, and won the hearts of the 
innocent and artless daughters of his 
hosts,—by divulging the foolish free- 
dom of their wives, and the boorish 
ignorance of theirsons. We agree with 
the translator, “ that it will be confessed, 
by all who are not blinded by intense 
self-complacency and insular conceit, 
that it is extremely rare to meet a fo- 
reigner of any country, who has en- 
countered English people either abroad 
orat home, without having his most ho- 
nest and allowable self-love wounded in 
a hundred ways.” But the converse of 
this proposition is equally true. The fact 
is, that there exists a particular national 
pride and vanity, common to all na- 
tions; and unless individuals, when tra- 
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velling among a foreign people, have 
the good sense to lay these aside, and 
by exercising their eyes, endeavour to 
conform as closely as possible to those 
around them, they must make them- 
selves ridiculous. 

We happen to know that it is by no 
means so very easy as the German 
prince insinuates to get into good so- 
ciety on the continent, and well, in- 
deed, is it that it is so. “ An ensign 
on half-pay” is generally a gentleman 
at least of a respectable family, and 
has associated with gentlemen; but to 
say that “a rich tailor or shoemaker” 
can get into court society, is what the 
prince’s countrymen will scarcely thank 
him for, and is, moreover, absurd. An 
Englishman in France, even with the 
best credentials, can scarcely get, after 
a residence of many years, the entrée 
into the first society (we speak of times 
previous to the “glorious revolution” of 
1830); at Dresden it is equally im- 
possible ; at Weimar it might have been 
done by being known to some of the 
resident young Englishmen; at Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Stuttgardt, a man 
must be known to the ambassador, and 
be first entertained by him (asa voucher 
of his respectability), before he can be 
entertained by others. Even with the 
most observant persons, it takes some 
little time to wipe away the rust of na- 
tional peculiarity, and if, in this inter- 
val, any stranger should offend the self- 
love of those he is abiding with, their 
good sense ought to pardon him. All 
we argue for is, that it is not the pecu- 
liar characteristic of (well-bred) Eng- 
lishmen to offend foreigners abroad, 
for the illustrious letter-writer himself 
was grossly offensive to the English 
during his stay among us ; and the only 
charitable construction to put upon his 
conduct, was, that he was blinded by 
intense self-complacency and princely 
conceit. The story told of the invita- 
tion from a prince of the house of K— 
to a travelling English viscount, who 
replied, that he could not accept the in- 
vitation, as the prince was perfectly un- 
known to him, we do not believe. If 
any English nobleman could by any 
possibility have been “guilty, of such 
boorishness, he must have béen labour- 
ing under an-unfortunate temporary 
derangement, or been of the unhappy 
temperament of that gambouge-faced 
nobleman known by the sobriquet of 
Lord Mustard. 

The prince’s description of dur thea® 
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trical audiences is equally diverting 
and true with all our preceding extracts 
from his veridical pages. 


‘The most striking thing to a fo- 
reigner in English theatres is the un- 
heard-of coarseness and brutality of the 
audiences. The consequence of this is, 
that the higher and more civilised classes 
go only to the Italian Opera, and very 
rarely visit their national theatre. Whe- 
ther this be unfavourable or otherwise to 
the stage, I leave others to determine. 

** English freedom here degenerates 
into the rudest license, and it is not 
uncommon in the midst of the most 
affecting part of a tragedy, or the most 
charming ‘ cadenza’ of a singer, to hear 
some coarse expression shouted from the 
galleries in stentor voice. This is fol- 
lowed, according to the taste of the by- 
standers, either by loud laughter and 
approbation, or by the castigation and 
expulsion of the offender. 

‘‘ Whichever turn the thing takes, 
you can hear no more of what is passing 
on the stage, where actors and singers, 
according to ancient usage, do not suffer 
themselves to be interrupted by such 
occurrences, but declaim or warble away, 
‘comme si rien n’était.’ And such things 
happen not once, but sometimes twenty 
times, in the course of a performance, 
and amuse many of the audience more 
than that does. It is also no rarity for 
some one to throw the fragments of his 
‘goité,’ which do not always consist of 
orange-peels alone, without the smallest 
ceremony on the heads of the people in 
the pit, or to shail them with singular 
dexterity into the boxes; while others 
hang their coats and waistcoats over the 
railing of the gallery, and sit in shirt- 
sleeves; in short, all that could be 
devised for the better excitement of a 
phlegmatic Harmonie Society of the 
workmen in Berlin, under the renowned 
Wisotsky, is to be found in the national 
theatre of Britain.” 


“That foreigners individually and 
personally do not find English society,” 
says the prince, “ agreeable, is evident 
by their rarity in England, and by the 
still greater rarity of their desire to stay 
long. Every one of them, at the bottom 
of his heart, thanks God when he is out 
of English society” (!!!) Flashy gen- 
tlemen, like the prince in question, 
who, on imitating the jack-daw in the 
fable, soon get their fine feathers pluck- 
ed from them, may indeed be in a 
hurry to decamp speedily from “ Eng- 
lish society ;” but all our readers will 
know of many foreigners, who, not pos- 
sessing the morgue of Prince Piickler 
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Muskau, and not being, moreover, 
gambler, blackleg, or any thing equally 
bad or worse, have been satisfied to 
live for years in this country, in spite 
of its “ nimbus of a firmly-anchored 
aristocracy, and vast wealth.” A little 
further on, he affirms many “ baroque” 
customs prevail in domestic and most 
intimate relations ; and, as an instance, 
states, that “ sons in the highest ranks, 
as soon as they are fledged, leave the 
paternal roof and live alone; nay, ac- 
tually do not present themselves at 
their father’s dinner-table without a 
formal invitation” (!!!) As a piece of 
information pleasing to the Lady Janes 
and Lady Carolines who allowed this 
impudent foreigner to flirt with them, 
permitted him to encircle their waists 
with his arm in the waltz, and afforded 
him opportunities for making them the 
butts for laughter to his * beloved 
Julia,” we have the following observation 
on a portrait by Holbein : —“ Ann Bo- 
leyn is a good-natured, unmeaning, al- 
most stupid-looking, genuine English 
beauty, like many one sees now, only 
in another dress.” Again we have, at 
page 313, vol. iii. the following piece 
of information :—“ Even in elegant 
houses in the country, coachmen and 
grooms wait at dinner, and are not al- 
ways free from the odour of the stable ;” 
and at page 326, comes a slash at the 
stupid English for their ignorance of 
foreign titles. 


“* How admirably well informed the 
English are concerning foreigners is 
seen in a passage in this novel, in which 
the wife of a foreign ambassador, born 
however in England, is extremely face- 
tious on the ignorant Londoners who as- 
signed a higher rank to a German prince 
than to her husband the baron, whose 
title was far nobler. ‘ But the word 
prince,’ adds she, ‘ whose nullity is well 
known to every body on the continent, 
dazzled my stupid countrymen. ‘ C’est 
bien vrai,’ says a Frenchman, ‘ un duc 
cirait mes bottes a Naples, et a Pe- 
tersbourg un prince Russe me rasait 
tous les matins.’’ As the English gene- 
rally mis-spell and misquote foreign 
words and phrases, I strongly suspect 
that a slight mistake has crept in here, 
and that it ought to be printed, ‘un 
prince Russe me rossait tous les matins.’ ” 


The ignorance of the stupid English 
is further elucidated by an anecdote in 
the very next page. 


**T was invited, with several other 
foreigners, to dine with a very rich 
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a German prince, who had visited at the 
house before, and, luckily for the farce, 
a German baron also. When dinner 
was announced, the prince advanced, as 
usual, to the lady of the house to hand 
her out, and was not a little amazed 
when she turned her back upon him with 
a slight curtesy, and took the arm of 
the most agreeably-surprised baron. A 
laugh, which I really found it impossible 
to suppress, almost offended the good 
prince, who could not explain to himself 
the extraordinary behaviour of our host- 
ess ; but, as I instantly guessed the 
cause, I soon helped him out of his 
wonderment. 

“ Regardless of rank, he now took the 
prettiest woman of the party ; while I, 
for my part, made haste to secure . 
that I might be sure of an amusing con- 
versation during dinner. The soup was 
hardly removed, when I expressed to her, 
as politely as I could, how much her 
nice tact and exact knowledge of the 
usages of even foreign society had sur- 
prised me. ‘Ah,’ replied she, ‘when 
one has been ——- so long, one becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the world.’ 
‘ Certainly,’ replied I, ‘ especially in 
——, where you have all that sort of 
thing in black and white.’ ‘ You see,’ 
said she, speaking rather low, ‘ we know 
well enough that ‘a foreign prince’ is 
nothing very great, but to a baron we 
give the honour due.’ ‘ Admirably dis- 
tinguished !’ exclaimed I ; ‘ but in Italy 
you must be on your guard, for there 
‘barone’ means a rascal.’ ‘Is it pos- 
sible?’ said she ; ‘ what a strange title !’ 
‘Yes, madam, titles on the continent 
are mysterious things; and were you 
the Sphynx herself, you would never 
fathom the enigma.’ ‘ May I help you 
to some fish?’ said she. ‘ With great 
pleasure,’ answered I, and found the 
turbot, even without a title, excellent.” 


Our illustrious prince, although not 
a * barone,” still, from some other 
cause or causes unknown, could never 
ride the “ cock-horse” over English so- 
ciety as he desired. Society first grew 
cool upon him, then neglected him, and 
now, if he were to return, would most 
assuredly kick him out of its circle. 

“I was told,” he says, “ that the 
chief of a Highland clan, with a name 
as long as a Spaniard’s, a descendant of 
some island king, and proud as Holo- 
fernes of a thousand years of noble an- 
cestry, wished to make my acquaint- 
ance.” The “ thoroughly illustrious” 
gentleman refers to the unfortunate 
Glengarry, who, amid many peculiari- 
ties, possessed an excellent heart, was a 
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good landlord, kept the most hospitable 
mansion in the Highlands, was a true 
Scottish patriot, and not only held, but 
endeavoured to preserve and maintain 
all the old mountain customs in their 
native vigour. If any one could ever 
boast of a high pedigree, Glengarry was 
the man, and pride ofancestry was par- 
donable in him. The upstart prince of 
Germany, however, writes down all his 
peculiarities, and turns them to ridi- 
cule. Well were it if he could boast 
of one half the personal qualities of the 
other, to say nothing of pedigree, in 
which Glengarry could have vied with 
the proudest of the barons of Germany, 
and by the side of whom Prince Piick- 
ler is a dunghill plant. However, not 
to be outdone by the descendant of the 
Gael, he trumps up a story from the 
Nibelungenlied, Af swears that it re- 
fers to his own ancestry. 

Of blasphemy there is sufficient in 
the volumes. He is an advocate for an 
“ jmaginative worship, though it be ad- 
dressed more to the senses.” He informs 
us, that in most companies, play is the 
order of the day, and the ladies are the 
most eager players. The crowding to 
the “ écarté” table, which is almost out 
of fashion at Paris, he continues, “ is 
incessant, and the white arms of the 
English beauties appear to great advan- 
tage on the table-covers of black velvet 
embroidered with gold.” He tells us, 
that once when riding into the city, he 
got so entangled in the crowd, that 
he was forced to turn his horse on the 
“ trottoir,” which was by the people 
taken as an invasion of their rights, 
who began to abuse him unmercifully 
and struck his horse, and a huge gigan- 
tic carter held up his fist and challenged 
his princedom to box! He is particu- 
larly fond of borrowing articles from 
his friends, particularly horses. Several 
instances of this occur in the first two 
volumes; in the fourth he is at his 
old tricks again :— 


«An acquaintance had lent me his 
hunter, as I had left mine in London ; 
and I determined to ride, in a direction 
as yet unknown to me, towards what is 
called the Devil’s Dyke. I had already 
ridden some miles over the smooth turf, 
when suddenly the air was obscured, 
and in a few minutes I could not see ten 
steps before me. Thus it remained ; nor 
did there appear the least hope of its 
clearing. I passed an hour in riding to 
and fro in search of a tracked road ;— 
my light clothing was soaked through, 





the air ice-cold, and had night overtaken 
me, the prospect was not the most agree- 
able. In this extremity, wholly unac- 
quainted with the country, it happily 
occurred to me to give my old horse, 
who had often hunted over these downs, 
completely his own way. In a few paces 
after he felt himself perfectly free, he 
turned short about, and set off at a pretty 
brisk gallop directly down the hill upon 
which I was. I took good care not to 
disturb him, spite of the obscurity around 
me, even when he broke through a field 
of high prickly broom and furze, over 
which he leapt like a hare. A few in- 
considerable hedges and ditches of course 
retarded him still less; and after half an 
hour’s pretty hard running, the good 
beast brought me safely to the entrance 
of Brighton.” 


He takes particular care to note 
down for the public, “ More than forty 
invitations are now lying on my table— 
five or six for each day ;” and in return 
for those to Holdernesse House, gives 
us a description of the lady’s “ air 
chiffonné,” and of her bazaar contain- 
ing jewels of the value of three hun- 
dred thousand reichsthalers—of the way 
in which she reclined on a chaise longue, 
attired in a dress of yellow gauze, 
plongée dans une douce langueur—and 
how diamonds and pearls, pens and 
ink, books, letters, toys and seals, and 
an unfinished purse, lay before her. 
We agree with his highness, that, alto- 
gether, “ it was a pretty picture of re- 
finement.” But these disclosures do 
not satisfy the “ thoroughly illustrious.” 
He tells us, that “ nothing was so 
common in this house as portraits of 
the Emperor Alexander, who had paid 
great attention to the marchioness at 
Vienna, and whose image had been thus 
multiplied by gratitude.” Thus, having 
allowed at least the merit of gratitude to 
her ladyship, “ whose complexion forms 
the most agreeable contrast with her 
‘black diamonds,’” his princeship 
adds a malicious shew-up of her loving 
lord, while at Vienna :— 


‘Her husband was ambassador there, 
and used his English prerogative to its 
full extent. Once he boxed with a‘ fiacre’ 
driver: another time he presented the 
archduchess, and, if I mistake not, the 
empress herself, to his wife, instead of 
the reverse ; then he ran into the kitchen 
to stab his cook for having offended the 
marchioness : ‘ enfin, il faisait la pluie et 
le beau tems a V. ; ou plutot l’orage 
et la gréle.’” 





By the prince’s account, washing 
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must be the most thriving avocation in 
England, since the canaille wash for 
élégans, and the élégans severally re- 
quire, per week, “ twenty shirts, twenty- 
four pocket handkerchiefs, nine or ten 
pair of ‘ summer trousers,’ thirty neck- 
handkerchiefs, unless he wears black 
ones, (which, no doubt, the economical 
prince took care to do himself,) a dozen 
waistcoats, and stockings a discré- 
tion.” 

“T see,” he continues, “ your house- 
wifely soul aghast.” Does he mean 
by this, that the princess (though a 
princess) would be frightened at the 
quantity of washing her fair fingers 
would have to accomplish on her 
spouse’s return, after his adoption of 
the dandified fashions of England; or 
that she could ill afford the expense of 
other hands being employed for the 
work? He, however, continues his 
exposition :— 


“ As a dandy cannot get on without 
dressing three or four times a day, the 
affair is ‘tout simple,’ for he must ap- 
pear,— 

“ist. In breakfast toilette,—a chintz 
dressing-gown and Turkish slippers. 

“9d. Morning riding dress,—frock 
coat, boots and spurs. 

“3d. Dinner dress,—dress coat and 
shoes. 

“4th. Ball dress, with ‘pumps,’ a 
word signifying shoes as thin as paper.” 


After deploring the loss of five-and- 
twenty pounds from his carriage-pocket, 
he tells his Julia a neat story, on the 
authority of Sir Gore Ouseley, of the 
sons and daughters of the Shah of 
Persia :— 


“At Sir Gore’s audience of leave, 
he begged the Shah graciously to tell 
him what was the number of his children, 
that he might give his own monarch 
correct information on so interesting a 
subject, provided, as was probable, he 
should make any inquiry. ‘ A hundred 
and fifty-four sons,’ replied the shah. 
‘ May I venture to ask your majesty how 
many children?” The word daughters, 
according to the rules of Oriental eti- 
quette, he dared not to pronounce ; and 
indeed the general question was, accord- 
ing to Persian notions, almost an offence. 
The king, however, who liked Sir Gore 
very much, did not take itill. ‘Ha! ha! 
I understand you,’ said he laughing ; 
and called to the chief of his ewnuchs, 
‘Musa, how many daughters have 1? 
‘King of kings,’ answered Musa, pros- 
trating himself on his face, ‘ five hundred 
and sixty.’ When Sir Gore Ouseley re- 
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peated this conversation to the empress- 
mother in Petersburg, she only exclaimed, 
‘ Ah, le monstre !’” 


He tantalises his fair Julia by inform- 
ing her that he had met Major Keppel, 
the Persian traveller, who related some 
rather “ scabreuses” but amazingly 
“ piquantes” anecdotes, which he would 
not commit to print, and which, his 
highness adds, “ I reserve till we meet.” 
This is a little insight, not over-flatter- 
ing, into the moral calibre of the fair 
princess. 

Somewhat farther on, we are told 
that “the brutal love of mischief is 
quite peculiar to Englishmen,” (he has 
been describing the mischievous tricks 
of little boys and girls on the wheel- 
barrows, &c. of the workmen in St, 
James’s Park,) and forms the sole apo- 
logy for the grudging inhumanity with 
which the opulent classes shut up their 
charming pleasure-grounds. Here is 
a delightful “ morceau” for the tender 
and absent Julia :— 


‘I don’t know whether I told you 
that I lodge at the house of a dress. 
maker in Albemarle-street, who has col- 
lected around her a perfect garland of 
English, French, and Italian girls. All 
is decorum itself; but there are many 
talents among them which can be turned 
to account—among others, that of a 
French girl, who has a genius for cook- 
ing, and has thus enabled me to enter- 
tain my kind friend I in my own 
little home. Dinner, concert (droll 
enough it was, for the performers were 
all ‘ couturiéres’), a little dance for the 
young ladies, a great many artificial 
flowers, a great many lights, a very few 
intimate friends ;—1in short, a sort of 
rural féte in this busy town. The poor 
girls were delighted, and it was almost 
morning before they went to bed, though 
the duenna kept faithful watch and ward 
to the last moment. 1 was greatly praised 
and thanked by all ; though in their hearts 
they no doubt liked my young friend L__. 
much better.” 


The facetious Mr. Lister (or Lut- 
trell) does not escape the prince’s gall 
and venom. “ There is a certain L.” 
he says, “a patent witling, whose 
every word the extremely good-na- 
tured company holds itself bound to 
admire: people affect great liking for 
him, from fear of his evil tongue. 
Such intellectual bullies are my mor- 
tal abhorrence, especially when, like 
this, to a repulsive exterior, they unite 
all the gall and acrimony of satire 
without any of its grace.” 























































A butcher’s shop in London is de- 
scribed as decorated with the most 
beautiful garlands, pyram‘ds, and other 
fanciful forms constructed of raw meat : 
in a tailor’s shop, “a pile of hundreds of 
bales of cloth, and as many workmen. 
A secretary appears, and after making a 
sign for two folios to be brought, in 
which he pores for a short time, and 
then says, ‘ Sir, to-morrow at twenty 
minutes past eleven, the ‘ frac’ will be 
so far advanced that you can try it on 
in the dressing-room.’ Of these rooms 
there are several, decorated with large 
looking-glasses and ‘ Psyches.’” Who 
is the tailor in question? Is it Stultz, 
Nugee, Burglardt, Davidson, Wilson, 
or Lewis? 


He again assures us, in p. 371, 
vol. iv., that selfishness is strangely 
prevalent in the domestic habits of the 
English. ‘ Grown-up children, and 
parents soon become almost strangers ; 
and what we call domestic life ( Hiéus- 
lichkeit) is applicable only to husband, 
wife, and little children living in im- 
mediate dependence on their father. 
As soon as they grow up, a republican 
coldness and estrangement take place 
between them and their parents. An 
English poet maintains that the love 
of a grandfather to his grandchildren 
arises from this: that in his grown-up 
sons he sees only greedy and hostile 
heirs — in his grandchildren the future 
enemies of his enemies. The very 
thought could not have arisen but in 
an English brain!” 

The clerical fox-hunters have their 
share of abuse. He revives the old 
piece of scandal which, time out of 
mind, has been said of Nimrod par- 


sons, but which no one ever saw ex- 
emplified. 


“The most striking thing, however, 
in the whole business, to German eyes, 
is the sight of the black-coated parsons 
flying over hedge and ditch. I am told 
they often go to the church ready booted 
and spurred, with the hunting-whip in 
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their hands, throw on the surplice, marry, 
christen, or bury, with all conceivable 
velocity, jump on their horses at the 
church-door, and off—tally-ho! They 
told me of a famous clerical fox-hunter, 
who always carried a tame fox in his 
pocket, that if they did not happen to 
find one, they might be sure of a run. 
The animal was so well trained, that he 
amused the hounds for a time; and 
when he was tired of running, took refuge 
in his inviolable retreat—which was no 
other than the altar of the parish church, 
There was a hole broken for him in the 
church-wall, and a comfortable bed made 
under the steps. This is right English 
religion.” 

We have done with this precious 
specimen of the princes of Germany— 
with his absurdities, his vanities, his 
fooleries, and his falsehoods. The 
translation is the work of Mrs. Austin. 
It is a pity that so much exquisite 
talent as this very clever lady pos- 
sesses should have been thrown away 
on such a work. She, however, 
touchingly alludes to the small portion 
of public patronage given to works of a 
higher standard. 


“By any material change, I should 
have made myself, in some sort, respon- 
sible for its contents, which, as a mere 
translator, I can in no way be held to be. 
Whenever I find that the English public 
are likely to receive, with any degree of 
favour, such a German work as it would 
be my greatest pride and pleasure to 
render into my native tongue to the best 
of my ability, I shall be too happy to 
share with the illustrious and humanising 
poets and philosophers of Germany any 
censure, as I should feel it the highest 
honour to partake in the minutest portion 
of their glory.” 


Mrs. Austin indulges in unfounded 
fears. Her talents are great, and they 
are appreciated. Let her devote her- 
self to whatever work she pleases, it 
must succeed; it cannot fail to be 
hailed with gladness by every educated 
or thinking person, and by none more 
so, than by ourselves. 


Mrs. Austin is about to publish a translation of the Correspondence of 


Gothe and Schiller. 












Tue demand for church reform has for 
several years, but especially since the 
passing of the “ healing measure” in 
1829, been both loud and urgent by 
various and opposite parties, and the 
extent of reform required by these 
persons has been in the ratio of their 
connexion with, or their hostility to, 
our ecclesiastical establishments. 1st. 
Many sincere friends of the church of 
England, seeing the spread of sec- 
tarianism, arising principally from apa- 
thy and neglect on the one side, and 
zeal, if not fanaticism, on the other— 
seeing parish churches deserted, and 
conventicles overflowing — the incum- 
bents of the former aliens and non-re- 
sidents, and the ministers of the latter 
diligent, conciliating, and living in the 
hearts of their flocks — seeing all this, 
many true and devoted members of the 
church have anxiously wished to see 
such a measure of reform introduced 
as should place it on a better vantage 
ground, remove the causes of dis- 
sension and the elements of disaffec- 
tion, and restore that harmony in pa- 
rishes, and such an active, efficient, 
and zealous discharge of the clerical 
duties, which every friend of charity 
and religion must desire. 2dly. Ano- 
ther party demanding reform consists 
of those who, imbued with hereditary 
principles of sectarianism, and whose 
enmity to the established church, and 
its union with the state, is deep rooted, 
would wish to see it, if not utterly de- 
spoiled, at least so far shorn of its 
dignities and its revenues, as to be 
placed on the same level with the 
communions to which they belong —a 
precarious corporation of priests living 
upon speculative opinions, or each 
making head against the torrent of 
alluring or repulsive schisms for him- 
self, upon the principle of fair com- 
petition, and according to the rules of 
free trade. 3dly. In the last class we 
did not include the Roman Catholic 
party, the adherents of the church of 
Rome, who, strong as they now are in 
their legal intrenchments, in their col- 
leges of Jesuits, in their exclusive in- 
stitutions, have openly joined the De- 
ists, Jacobins, Socinians, and the nu- 
merous host of political levellers, ready 
to rise en masse against the Protestant 
church of England, and, if possible, 
not only despoil her, but sweep her 
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into oblivion. The popish faction hate 
the church because it is Protestant — 
their allies hate her because they hate 
religion; but, as they pursue a com- 
mon object, the unnatural union sub- 
sists, and never was in such vigour as 
it has been since the passing of the 
Catholic bill, and since political as- 
sociations, and the fraternity of dema- 
gogues, have assumed the functions of 
legislators, and have been allowed to 
dictate even to the government itself. 
When men seek the attainment of the 
same end, they seldom stand in awe 
of any inward monitions relative to 
the means. We do not say that the 
Catholic clergy are hostile to religion, 
in the sense of their own definition of 
this term, but they are inveterately 
opposed to the Protestant religion — 
hating it with deadly and incurable 
hatred; and in this heartless, unholy, 
and unchristian cause, ready to coalesce 
with their own avowed enemies, in 
order to facilitate their designs. The 
anti-religion faction cherish no affec- 
tion for popery or the church of Rome; 
on the contrary, they would, if that 
church were in the ascendency, be the 
first to assail her; but in a cause which 
is congenial to the principles of the 
one and the deep-rooted antipathies of 
the other, they wage war together, 
reckless of the consequences. 

The parties opposed to the church of 
England, although we have classed them 
under three, or rather under two heads, 
are nevertheless divisible into number- 
less factions. Here, however, are three 
parties — first, the friendly reformers ; 
secondly, the Protestant dissenters ; and 
thirdly, the popish and revolutionary 
factions. With these parties, arrayed 
against the church, or, at least, each 
and all of them demanding reform on 
the one side, while the first minister of 
the crown is conjuring the prelates to 
“set their house in order” on the 
other, it is not surprising that the right 
reverend bench and the dignitaries of 
the church should feel some alarm, 
and betray a state of rather conciliatory 
uneasiness. The word has gone forth— 
pronounced, we say not by whom— 
that public opinion is virtually in arms 
against all the existing institutions of 
the country. Revolution is in every 


mouth, and the fear and the dread of 
it in the hearts of all good men. 
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aristocracy, the pride of England, have 
their fate in the balance — their influ- 
ence in the state is represented to be 
pernicious— and a lawless, selfish, and 
domineering democracy are, we fear, 
for a long future, to be the depositaries 
of British honour, and alone sway the 
destinies and direct the policy of this 
mighty empire. The Protestant church 
in Ireland already totters to its base. 
It may, in a sense, be said to be in ex- 
tremis — in the agonies of dissolution. 
It is a country without a government — 
where loyalty to the British crown is a 
reproach — where the law is every day 
set at defiance with impunity — where 
the popish priesthood dictate to the 
demagogue — where the demagogue 
beards the king’s lieutenant, tramples 
upon acts of parliament, preaches re- 
bellion, advocates treason and the dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom, 
and for these insults and open vio- 
lations of all law and order, is deco- 
rated in official silks, and elevated to a 
high and honourable station in his 
profession. It is a country, in short, 
where the Protestant clergy are robbed 
of their just rights without redress — 
where, in many places, it is a fearful 
drawback upon private interests for an 
individual to avow himself an adherent 
of that religion, and, in other places, 
where it is not safe for a Protestant, 
whether priest or layman, whether ma- 
gistrate or constable, to walk abroad 
by day or night, unless well armed and 
well attended. 

The responsible guardians of the 
Protestant church of England cannot 
be otherwise than sensitively alive to 
these alarming signs of the times. 
They must be conscious that the fall 
of the church of Ireland will be but 
the harbinger of a much more extensive 
ecclesiastical revolution in England. 
The struggle has already begun in the 
former country on the part of their 
persecuted and slandered brethren ; 
but they must see that a much more 
severe struggle awaits themselves at 
home. They must be blind, indeed, 
if they do not see that the struggle 
will not be limited to the maintenance 
ofthe rights and property of the church, 
but will extend itself to property in 
general, to corporation property, to 
property in mortmain, to funded pro- 
perty, to property in trust, whether for 
the support of charitable institutions, 
or of roads, canals, or railways—of pro- 
perty in savings’ banks and insurance 
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companies — of property in harbours, 
markets, and bridges—of property held 
by charters under the crown, or gua- 
ranteed by acts of parliament. These 
they must perceive are likely, are al- 
most certain to be the consequences of 
that reform in Ireland which, in an evil 
hour, on the ground of false concilia- 
tion, and despite conviction, gave 
power to the Roman Catholics, and 
armed against the institutions of Eng- 
land their worst enemies —yielding to 
treachery the means of enforcing its 
malignant purposes —accoutring the 
Howards, Petres, and Shrewsburys, in 
the panoply of legislators; men too 
slippery in their professions, too de- 
voted to their creed, and too much 
held in subjection by their imperious 
masters, their confessors, not to con- 
vert that which was conceded to them 
as a boon, into a means of further ex- 
action, intimidation, and aggrandise- 
ment. 

Such are now the visible effects of 
the first measure of reform. What 
shall be the consequences of the second 
false step—the bill now in progress — 
are self-evident. We have in fact al- 
ready adverted to them. The prelates 
of the church of England contributed 
their assistance in carrying the first 
bill ; and many of them are now active 
in lending their aid towards the suc- 
céss of the second. God forgive them! 
It is but charity to say that they know 
not what they do. Public principle 
seems scarcely to have a resting-place. 
The wall of the temple is rent in twain. 
Opinions cradled in youth, fortified by 
experience, and maintained resolutely 
and consistently for more than half a 
century, are dissipated in a night, and 
change like the blossom of a frost- 
bitten shrub; all that is fair becomes 
black ; all that is noble becomes vile ; 
the mitre and the red-cap dangle on the 
same pole; and the guardian of our 
sacred religion, as if made drunk amid 
the incendiary fires of Bristol, shakes 
hands with the ruthless enemies of 
liberty and civilisation. 

It is an invidious duty to animadvert 
upon the conduct of individuals, and 
mark out to the scorn of future gene- 
rations the feebleness of mind, the 
capricious disposition, or the apostate 
acts of those, who, looking no further 
than their own life-interest in the mam- 
mon of the church, hesitate not to ex- 
pose the church herself to future and 
inevitable danger. For this reason we 











leave them for the present to the solace 
of their own consciences, and sincerely 
pray they may not live, like the Earl 
of Limerick, to repent, with bitterness 
of soul, not only their first measure of 
concession, but their last act of revo- 
lution. 

Having these fears, however, before 
their eyes — seeing, as they must see, 
the evil consequences of their ill-judged 
policy — the prelates of the church of 
England have recently yielded to the 
menaces of their enemies, and have 
passed a cruel censure upon their own 
past conduct. The church reformers 
have had their triumph over them, 
which we know little of them if they 
do not follow up much farther than the 
right reverend bench have yet dreamt 
of. We allude to a bill introduced by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
which has already passed the upper 
house, intituled an act to “ restrain 
and regulate the holding of pluralities.” 
As to pluralities and their effects, we 
shall speak by and by; but, at the 
outset, we cannot help remarking, that 
the time chosen for the introduction of 
this bill is any thing but indicative of 
sound discernment. If, ata time when 
aman is held up to public odium as 
an exorbitant and oppressive landlord, 
he should begin to lower his rents, is 
not such concession a primd facie proof 
that the charge was well founded? If 
the manufacturing interest raise an 
outery against the corn-laws, and the 
government bring in a bill for their 
abolition, would not this, to a certain 
extent, substantiate the charge that 
these laws were inexpedient, if not un- 
just?) Just so with the church. Pub- 
lic clamour denounces as intolerable 
the enormous revenues of the high 
dignitaries of the church, the abuse of 
patronage, and the holding of plural 
incumbencies ; and what do the bishops 
do? They bring in a bill to change a 
system which has been acted upon for 
several hundreds of years, and to “ re- 
strain and regulate the holding of plu- 
ralities !” Is not this tantamount to 
admitting, that the system they have 
so long upheld is an unjust and per- 
nicious system, which they upheld un- 
righteously as long as they possibly 
could, and which they are disposed to 
modify, now, and now only, at the last 
hour, when told to put their houses in 
order, and when menaced by a minis- 
ter of the crown with popular fury and 
confiscation. There is no blinking this 
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disheartening but strictly logical in- 
ference. Have not lists, apparently 
derived from official documents, been 
published, holding up the dignitaries 
of the church to public reproach as 
the vampires of the state, receiving 
emoluments blazoned forth as amount- 
ing to God knows how many millions 
(nine, at the least, we believe), by all 
the inventive arts of radical exaggera- 
tion? The revolutionary press has fed 
upon these falsehoods for years; and 
although every well-informed person 
knew them to be falsehoods, yet nine- 
tenths of the multitude, believing them 
to be as true as the Gospels, have 
swallowed them with avidity. All this 
while, have the bishops taken one single 
step to undeceive the public? They 
have, it is true, denied their accuracy ; 
private explanations have been made 
in parliament for private purposes ; 
but no parliamentary inquiry, emanat- 
ing, as it ought to have done, from the 
bench of bishops, has ever been in- 
stituted to disabuse public credulity, 
and shew the actual or average incomes 
of the higher and lower clergy of the 
church. If an innocent man be ac- 
cused of any offence against morality or 
the state, would he hesitate a moment 
to confront his accusers—defy them to 
the proof, or, if this be declined, bring 
forth the most ready and most con- 
vincing evidence of the falsehood and 
injustice of the charge? But the bishops 
have had the charge rung in their 
ears—they have allowed the public 
mind to be tainted with these exagge- 
rations, highly prejudicial to themselves 
and the church of which they are the 
guardians, and yet they have instituted 
no inquiry to set the question at rest. 
On the contrary, they have permitted 
the enemies of the establishment to 
drink deep of the delusion, till it has 
become, as it were, engraved on their 
hearts, and till the revenue of each 
dignitary is embroidered on the hems 
of their garments, and then, with the 
spring-tide of popular opinion running 
strong against them, and the Reform 
bill menacing their destruction, they 
come forward with a bill, the preamble 
of which is declaratory of abuses, the 
removal or restraint of which is now a 
matter either of necessity or expediency. 

At the present moment, we believe, 
a committee is sitting inquiring into 
the revenues, the discipline, and what 
they are pleased to call the abuses, of 
thechurch. Surely it would have been 
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politic, before adventuring upon any 
measure of reform, however specious, 
or efficient, or delusive, to have awaited 
the publication of the report of this 
committee. It would then have been 
seen to what extent the allegations 
against them were true or unfounded. 
The whole question would have been 
brought before the public at once, and if 
any modifications of the system were re- 
commended, they would have been in 
a situation either to adopt them to the 
full satisfaction of all classes in one 
bill, or resist them, if their necessity 
could not be made apparent. In this 
way the prelates would have avoided 
the taunts now heaped upon them; 
and by their alacrity in repairing any 
errors or abuses which might have 
crept into the system, they would have 
evinced an honest zeal, and obtained 
credit for correcting them as soon as 
they were pointed out by judicial in- 
vestigation. 

But they have acted differently, and 
if the amount of their present conces- 
sions fails in placing them in better 
odour with the public, or in conciliating 
their enemies, they will have them- 
selves alone to blame. This, however, 
brings us to the consideration of the 
measure already passed the house of 
lords. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in introducing the bill to the 
committee, makes the following obser- 
vations on the “ objects and principle” 
of the measure : 

* IT will begin by stating,” says the 
right reverend “prelate, « that so far back 
as the reign of Henry VIII., previous 
to which period the regulation of the 
church, as regards pluralities, was under 
the canon law, and which law was op- 
posed to the principle of pluralities of 
all kinds, the first act was passed on 
this subject. But the power of granting 
dispensations became so abused as to 
render the law wholly ineffective and 
nugatory. At that time the number of 
benefices that were held by the same 
individual exceeded any thing which 
exists at the present period. These 
abuses which so existed at that time 
called for legislative interference, and 
the matter was regulated by the act ist 
Henry VIII. By that act, all persons 
holding benefices valued at 8l. a year 
in the king’s books, were prevented 
from holding any other benefice except 
by dispensation. A great number of 
persons, however, who were in pos- 


session of certain qualifications, were al- 
lowed to hold two benefices ; 


members 
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of the council also were allowed to hold 
three, and king’s chaplains could hold 
any number to which it was the plea- 
sure of the crown to appoint them, with- 
out regard to their value. With these 
exceptions, no person could hold more 
than one benefice with cure of souls of 
8l. a year. There were other livings 
under the value of 8/. a year, which 
were left in the same state as before 
under the canon law, which, though it 
prohibited pluralities altogether, was so 
inefficient that persons could hold any 
number of livings under 81, a year, at any 
distance, under such qualifications as 
would enable them to hold an ordinary 
living. Another clause of that bill per- 
mitted deans of cathedrals and collegiate 
bodies to exercise their own regulations 
in respect of their own estates, or left 
them to the operation of the canon law, 
With these exceptions, and the excep. 
tion of members of the council, and 
king’s chaplains, who might hold any 
number of livings, all persons were pro- 
hibited from holding two benefices with 
cure of souls of the value of 8l.a year. 

* The bill which now lies upon the 
table of your lordships’ house provides 
that a space of not more than thirty miles 
shall intervene between two livings held 
in plurality, which will have the effect 
of reducing the present pluralities nearly 
two- thirds. There is also another im- 
portant alteration made, and one which 
I think will be considered an improve. 
ment, namely, that the office of king’s 
chaplain will not give a title to hold in 
connexion with it any church prefer- 
ment: that office will in future give no 
advantages beyond those enjoyed with- 
out it. Iam aware that there are ano- 
malies and imperfections in the existing 
system, and | am far from saying that 
this bill will remedy them, or that any 
bill could advantageously remove all; 
but here we have one most important 
step taken, namely, that no more than two 
livings, having cure of souls, can be held 
unless they be 
within thirty miles of each other.” 


The best friends of the church will 
concede, that although pluralities are 
not evils in themselves, yet that the 
abuse of pluralities is a grievous evil. 
It is the object of the bill to correct 
this evil. The incomes of the great 
majority of church livings in England 
are so miserably small, so totally in- 
adequate to the support of any man of 
education, or who has such exalted 
and responsible duties to perform as a 
parish priest, that but for these plura- 
lities the inferior clergy would be sunk 
in penury to such a degree, that they 
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would neither be useful nor respectable. 
The abuse, however, on the other 
hand, by which a rich rector, a brother 
of a peer for instance, having an inde- 
pendent fortune derived from other 
sources, holds, in addition to his rec- 
tory, a vicarage some hundred miles 
distant, a prebend in Durham, a can- 
nonry in London, a chapelry elsewhere, 
and something probably besides — this 
is intolerable — it is an abuse of pa- 
tronage highly detrimental to the church 
and the cause of religion. It is true, 
that where the rector or the vicar is non- 
resident, there his curate is, ever ready, 
able perhaps, and willing to perform 
the duty. But, after all, the curate is 
at best but a stipendiary — perhaps an 
itinerant in the bye-ways of the church 
—a poor gleaner in the corn-fields, 
picking up a morsel here and there,— 
a wanderer without a home, almost 
without a resting-place — his hopes all 
blighted, and his heart seared —a 
grey-haired old man, yet a dependent 
—the temporary keeper of another’s 
flock, whose talents are mildewed by 
time, and his affections soured and 
alienated by misfortune. This, we say 
again, is an evil; for, under any cir- 
cumstances, a curate can never be ex- 
pected to obtain an influence in the 
parish equal to that which the rector 
himself, if resident and competent to 
the discharge of his various duties, is 
always able to command. But let 
us see how these grievances are pro- 
posed to be corrected by the new 
bill. 

The first clause repeals so much of 
the act of Henry VILI. as relates to 
the privileges of kings’ and peers’ 
chaplains, and the relations of peers 
and others, and the privilege of dis- 
pensation in favour of doctors and 
bachelors of law and divinity. 

The second clause enacts, that after 
the passing of this bill no person shall 
hold two deaneries, prebends, canon- 
ries, or other dignities. 

The third and fourth enact, that if 
any person, after the passing of the 
bill, holding one benefice, shall take 
another, the first holding shall be void ; 
and that the patron may thereupon 
nominate to such void benefice. 

The fifth enacts, that the power of 
gtanting personal unions shall cease. 

The sixth enacts, that certain spiri- 
tual persons may hold two benefices if 
the distance between them do not ex- 
ceed thirty miles. 
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The seventh clause, explanatory of 
the last, is of considerable import- 
ance, and we, therefore, give it entire. 
It enacts: 


** That where the joint annual value 
of two such benefices shall not exceed 
the sum of four hundred pounds, it shall 
and may be lawful for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, if he shall think fit, to 
grant a license, under the seal of his 
office of faculties, to any spiritual per- 
son, being in possession of one benefice, 
to accept and take one other benefice, 
and to hold the said two benefices to- 
gether; and that where the joint an- 
nual value of two such benefices shall 
exceed the sum of four hundred pounds, 
it shall and may be lawful for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, if he shall 
think fit, to grant a dispensation under 
the said seal to any spiritual person 
being in possession of one benefice, and 
being one of his majesty’s chaplains, or 
who shall have been admitted to the 
degree of doctor or bachelor of divinity 
or civil law, or of masters of arts, by 
either of the universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, or by Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, or who not being such chaplain, or not 
having been admitted to any or either of 
the said degrees, shall be specially recom- 
mended, on account of his attainments 
and exemplary conduct, to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, by the bishop of 
the diocese in which such benefice is situ- 
ated, or who for the like cause shall be 
approved of by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, if such benefice is situate in the 
diocese of Canterbury, or is subject to 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the said 
archbishop, to accept and take one other 
benefice, and to hold such two last-men- 
tioned benefices together.” 


The ninth clause enacts that no 
bond be given unless required by the 
archbishop. 

The tenth enacts, that in case the 
archbishop refuses to grant dispensa- 
tion, an appeal shall lie to the king in 
council. 

The eleventh enacts that every such 
dispensation so granted shall contain a 
condition, compelling residence for six 
months of the year on the most popu- 
lous benefice. 

The twelfth enjoins registration of 
license. 

The thirteenth relates to the mode 
in which the value of benefices is to be 
estimated. 

The fourteenth relates to the form 
and contents of the application for 
license or dispensation. 

The fifteenth authorises the archbi- 
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shop to order distances between bene- 
fices to be measured. (Pretty much 
this in the style of the old Hackney 
Coach Act.) 

The sixteenth confines the enact- 
ments of this act to cases of presenta- 
tion after it shall have passed into a 
law. 

Another clause defines the term “ be- 
nefice,” which means “ all rectories 
with cure of souls, vicarages, donatives, 

erpetual curacies, whether augmented 
i. the governors of Queen Anne’s 
bounty or not, and parochial chapel- 
ries, and whether such curacies and 
chapelries have cure of souls or not.” 
And the last clause restricts the act to 
England and Wales. 

Thus, we think, we have given a 
tolerably clear outline of the bill; and 
the first point to which we beg leave 
to call attention has reference to the 
seventh clause, by which certain pri- 
vileges are taken from pone and others 
and conferred upon the bishops. It 
will at once suggest itself to every 
reader that the effect of this rather 
specious, not to say invidious measure 
of reform, will be first to increase, to a 
very considerable extent, the patronage 
of the prelates, and secondly to make 
the rich and influential clergyman a 
pluralist, and keep the - class 
singularists probably for life. Bishops 
are at the best but men; and they 
generally have near relations in the 
church, young gentlemen climbing the 
ladder of patronage, and aspiring to 
the rank and dignities of their fathers, 
brothers, or uncles. The rewards are 
reserved for these persons, while they 
are placed far beyond the reach of 
incumbents less favoured by circum- 
stances. In addition to this, so far as 
university degrees conferred the pri- 
vilege of dispensation under the act of 
Henry VIII., these are extended under 
the present bill. For instance, under 
the act of Henry VIII. doctors and 
bachelors of divinity and law only 
possessed the privilege; but, by the 
present act, masters of arts are in- 
cluded. The greater, therefore, the pa- 
tronage conferred on the right reverend 
bench. 

It is stated, but we know not on 
what authority, that there are upwards 
of two thousand parishes in England 
without resident incumbents. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury assumes this 
to be a fact, but he calculates that the 
effect of his bill, when carried into full 
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operation, will reduce the number of 
pluralities two-thirds, or, in other 
words, that ere long, instead of there 
being two thousand, there will only be 
about seven hundred parishes without 
resident incumbents. Upon what data 
he founds his calculation we are totally 
at a loss to conjecture. Surely the 
difference between 30 and 45 miles, 
within which former distance the hold- 
ing of pluralities is to be confined, 
cannot effect this extraordinary re- 
duction. What is to prevent patrons 
from eluding this nice rule of distance 
by exchanging advowsons, or accom- 
modating each other by a transference 
of nomination? The bishop of the 
diocese, it will be found, will have 
very few scruples in giving his special 
recommendation. On the whole, we 
cannot be induced to believe that the 
bill will produce any such effects as 
are contemplated by its framers. As 
to salutary effects, we expect none from 
it. Even that clause which compels 
incumbents to reside six months of the 
year in his most populous benefice, is 
neither framed in charity nor in good 
policy. The incumbent may be at- 
tached to one place, where he has in- 
gratiated himself with his parishioners, 
where he is a useful magistrate, and a 
generous landlord, from which the law 
forces him away to reside in another 
pr where perhaps it is impossible 

e can render himself by many degrees 
so useful, and where perhaps his re- 
sidence is far less indispensable. It is 
true, it may be the more populous be- 
nefice, but that is not always the cri- 
terion of usefulness. At any rate, if he 
give the benefit of his residence to one 
parish, he must take it away from an- 
other; and it is quite possible that, by 
endeavouring to conciliate each, ac- 
cording to law, he may lose the con- 
fidence and the esteem of both. In 
our opinion, so long as pluralities are 
tolerated at all, and they must be tole- 
rated until the revenues of the smaller 
benefices are increased, or till some 
convulsion sweeps the whole fabric of 
the church away, it is the wiser policy 
to allow the incumbent to choose his 
own residence. Ifa good man, zealous 
in the cause of religion, he will place 
his watch-tower where it is likely to be 
most serviceable, and where he can 
best perform the duties he has so- 
lemnly sworn to fulfil. If he be a 
man of an opposite character, — and 
such men are found in all churches 
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and communions,— it is in vain to 
bind him down, or extort reluctant, 
and therefore inefficient duties by acts 
of parliament. 

This, however, is the church reform 
introduced by the right reverend bench. 
We are afraid, however, they have 
commenced at the wrong end. In 
this bill there is not a word said about 
themselves, except in those clauses 
where they resume new powers, or at 
least powers which have long laid 
dormant, and where they increase their 
own patronage. The bill bears hard 
upon the inferior clergy, who, of all 
men are the most useful members of 
the church, and whose revenues, limited 
as these are, are still further to be 
limited by the operation of the bill. 
It would have evinced more generous 
feelings, and a truer and nobler sense 
of Christian zeal in behalf of the 
church, had the right reverend bench 
turned first the mirror upon themselves, 
before they held it up, in the cause of 
reform, and as a sop to revolution, to 
their humbler brethren. They have, 
in their order, many bishops inade- 
quately provided for from the revenues 
of their respective dioceses, and who, 
were they not permitted by royal fa- 
vour to hold benefices in commendam, 
would be unable to maintain their 
rank. Would it not have been better 
had these right reverend lords devised 
some method of removing this re- 
proach from the bench, by some fairer 
adjustment of its aggregate emolu- 
ments? Had they done this, they 
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would, better than by the precept of a 
bill, have set a salutary example to 
the inferior clergy. But no adjust- 
ment is to be made — the commendams 
are not to be touched —these are to 
replenish the bench as heretofore, to 
the exclusion of others who well merit 
a share of those benign influences 
which now only fall upon the mitre ; 
while, under the pretence of restraining 
non-residence, thirty miles is the max- 
imum of distance between livings, as 
if thirty miles did not as much prevent 
a clergyman from being in two places 
at once, as fifty, or two hundred. The 
bill, we confess, is supported by high 
names, but this in the present crank 
state of affairs might have been ex- 
pected. We confess, however, that it 
does not satisfy us. When the pre- 
sent committee of inquiry shall report 
their views, and favour us with the 
results of their investigation, then 
perhaps it will be expedient to con- 
sider the question of church reform. 
We conclude in the words of Lord 
Wynford : “ I put it to your lordships 
whether such an alteration of the law 
ought to be made, without at the same 
time making compensation to the 
parties whom it so injuriously affects. 
This bill is calculated to work so much 
injustice without aiding the cause of 
religion (and God forbid that any thing 
that does injustice should advance re- 
ligion), that it will drive from the 
church the best class of persons that 
now belongs to that respectable com- 


munity !” 
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DISCOVERIES OF THE MODERN GEOLOGISTS. 
No. I. 


Tut Geological Society of London, 
since its first formation, has exhibited 
a degree of energy and spirit perfectly 
unrivalled by any other scientific asso- 
ciation. The researches whieh have 
been made, have turned the earth in- 
side out, and exposed to our view its 
structure and contents in a manner 
more satisfactory than all former in- 
vestigations. It has been shewn that 
geology cannot be learnt by reference 
to hand specimens and the contents of 
museums, but that the practical geolo- 
gist must travel far and near, hammer 
in hand, to obtain views of extensive 
mountain ranges, and to dive deep into 
the bowels of the earth, before he can 
acquire true and useful information. 
The results of such a principle have 
been highly important and creditable 
to our age. False theories and ground- 
less speculations have been dispelled, 
and facts established which have 
thrown much light upon the natural 
history of our planet. It has been 
recently demonstrated, that the evi- 
dences to be derived from the organic 
exuvie, in connexion with the rocky 
strata and diluvial deposits, furnish the 
best clue to the unravelling of terres- 
trial structures, settling the succes- 
sive epochs of their creation, and cre- 
ating a just notion of Nature’s plan in 
the arrangement of living forms. 

One of the chief disputes of modern 
geologists was based upon the question 
of whether the formation of the solid 
parts of the earth and its earlier changes 
were brought about by the agency of 
water or fire. At the head of the first 
school was Werner, and of the second 
Hutton ; and their followers were there- 
fore denominated either Neptunists or 
Plutonists. 

The globe, as it is customary to call 
the earth, is held to be, in shape, an 
oblate spheroid body, flattened at the 
poles ; and it is presumed to have con- 
stantly revolved upon its axis. The 
primitive state of the earth was proba- 
bly fluid, and its surface became gra- 
dually solidified by the slow evapora- 
tion of its heat, or other natural causes. 
We may conceive this fluid mass re- 
volving round the sun with other pla- 
nets in the immensity of space, and 
carrying with it an atmosphere sup- 
posed to extend between forty and fifty 


miles above its surface. The process 
of cooling would condense a portion of 
this atmosphere into water, which there- 
fore occupied some of the earth’s sur- 
face in consequence. In this state of 
things it is quite clear that the present 
races of living beings could not exist, 
and that the earth was then unfitted 
for organisation. Therefore the earliest 
crystallisations would contain no or- 
ganic remains; and such is the fact— 
no vestiges of life are found in the 
primitive rocks. But as the earth 
continued to cool, the waters, which 
more or less covered it, settled into a 
smaller space, and thus left islands in 
the midst of the ocean, and found their 
way into crevices and abysses. The 
subsiding water must have left deposits 
behind it; and thus we have earth, air, 
and water, created from a uniform fluid 
mass by the operation of gravity and 
attraction ; and a state fitted for living 
beings was engendered, which accord- 
ingly produced examples of the sim- 
plest organisation. The earliest living 
forms, therefore, whose exuvie appear 
in the second order of strata, are shell- 
fish,and the coral animals or zoophytes, 
probably preceded by aquatic vegeta- 
bles growing among the submarine 
rocks. This early period of life must 
have been attended with the work of 
myriads of zoophytes, whose indus- 
trious labours produced such extensive 
reefs of calcareous rocks along the 
shores of the ocean, whilst the prolific 
shell-fish embedded the earth with 
shells to that immense amount which 
we now see in the secondary rocks. 
The fecundity and activity of this inci- 
pient animate world were the sources 
of much structure and fertilisation ; 
and, the temperature of the earth being 
still high, such plants as were fitted 
for heat appear to have been created in 
abundance. The impressions of these 
exactly resemble plants now flourishing 
in the tropics. The busy zoophytes, in 
the mean time, were actively employed 
in throwing up from the depths of the 
sea new formations ; and various mol- 
lusce, and ordinary fishes perhaps, 
found nourishment from the submarine 
vegetables. 

The first order of secondary rocks 
originated evidently in copious deposits 
from the cooling liquid holding many 
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materials in solution, and amalgamated 
with sand, immense masses of coral 
rocks, the exuvie of shell and other 
fish along the shores of the primitive 
lands. Then, the temperature of the 
earth still cooling, whilst such deposits 
and unions were going on, some of the 
species of ovipatous reptiles were cre- 
ated ; and in the bays and creeks of 
the primitive land-formations sported 
the turtle and the crocodile, and the 
gigantic sauri, whose remains adorn 
our geological museums. Still, the 
order of things must have widely dif- 
fered from that now prevailing; the 
earth's crust must have been very slen- 
der, and the sources of its fire very near 
the surface. Contractions in different 
parts of the cooling mass caused cre- 
vices to form, and the waters rushed 
into them, whereby sudden condensa- 
tions ensued, which created volcanic 
eruptions, uplifting one portion of the 
surface and depressing another. Thus 
mountains first arose, and new and ex- 
tensive depositions were made from the 
primitive ocean — changes evidently 
very frequent in the early epochs of 
nature. 

The only monuments of the living 
creation of these periods are the coarser 
kinds of plants, fishes, birds, and ovi- 
parous reptiles, beings capable of resist- 
ing the war of the elements then in 
operation. But as these subsided, and 
the cooling of the earth advanced, the 
mountain-chain preserving the neces- 
sary inequalities of the earth’s tem- 
perature, more perfect beings were 
brought into existence; and then came 
forth the original antediluvian elephant, 
the mammoth, the megalonis, the 
megathurium, and a gigantic hyena, 
all now known to us only by the fos- 
silated remains of their skeletons. 

At this period, probably, the tempe- 
rature of the ocean was not much higher 
than at present; for the changes pro- 
duced by occasional eruptions of it 
have left no consolidated rocks, such 
as were formed at earlier epochs, not- 
withstanding one of these eruptions 
appears to have been very extensive, 
not only from the tradition handed 
down to us in the Mosaic history, but 
from examinations of the earth, and 
other circumstances. This seems to 
be the only great catastrophe of which 
we have any written account. This 
revolution was not only very general, 
but evidently of long duration, as ap- 
pears from the immense collections of 
Water-worn stones, gravel, and sand, 
VOL. V. NO. XXIX, 
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usually called diluvial remains. It is 
also probable that this effect gave rise 
to the origin of a new world in the 
southern hemisphere, by the agency of 
volcanic fire. 

The state of the globe becoming 
more and more consolidated, and per- 
manently fitted for living beings of 
superior organisation, and those tre- 
mendous convulsions depending upon 
the destruction of the equilibrium be- 
tween the heating and cooling agencies 
in action, subsiding, the quietude of the 
earth presented a favourable opportu- 
nity for the creation of a higher species 
of the mammifere than hitherto pro- 
duced, and accordingly man was cre- 
ated. Since this remarkable epoch no 
great and sudden revolution has oc- 
curred, although the surface of the 
earth is constantly undergoing slow 
and often imperceptible changes, from 
the perpetual operation of causes which 
have never altogether ceased since the 
first formation of the globe. Our des- 
tinies suffer no alteration from the 
changes now going on; our species is 
greatly extended, and it maintains its 
position undisturbed as lord of the 
creation in every latitude. Volcanic 
fires occasionally give rise to new 
islands raised from the bed of the 
ocean, and portions of the old con- 
tinents are constantly being washed 
away by rivers and mountain-torrents. 
But such changes are too powerless in 
the grand system of the earth to pro- 
duce any great effects in the moral or 
physical departments of the creation. 

The present existing crust of the 
earth is comparatively thin, and the 
surface of our globe surrounds a fluid 
nucleus of ignited matter, from which 
circumstances we appear to be by no 
means secure from a general catas- 
trophe by fire. The temperature of 
the interior of the globe is higher 
than at the surface, as we find by 
experiments in mines; for the deeper 
we penetrate, the greater is the heat. 


* The great number of hot springs found 
eS i 


in almost every country, arising from 
excessive depths, tends to favour this 
idea. This want of equilibrium in the 
temperature of the earth is probably the 
cause of volcanoes; so that the open 
craters of burning mountains act as the 
safety-valves of the earth, by which the 
terrific effects of suppressed gaseous 
expansion are modified and restrained. 
Volcanoes have been accounted for 
upon the principle of partial chemical 
changes, such as arise from the action 
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of the air and water upon the combus- 
tible bases of the earths and alkalies, 
which is not so well borne out by ana- 
logy; although it is perfectly probable 
that these substances may exist beneath 
the surface of the earth, and give rise 
to some volcanic results of a minor 
character. Many of the existing phe- 
nomena are explicable upon the hypo- 
theses of the Huttonians or Plutonists, 
but they do not apply to the formation 
of the secondary rocks. The Plutonists 
tell us the earth is being constantly dis- 
integrated, destroyed, degraded, and 
washed into the ocean by water, and 
as constantly consolidated, elevated, 
and regenerated by fire; so that the 
wrecks of the old form the foundations 
of the new world. They suppose that 
the same types both of inert and living 
matter are always in existence, and in 
fact that the remains of rocks, vegeta- 
bles, and animals, of one age, are found 
embedded in rocks raised from the 
bottom of the ocean in another. Were 
this true, we might expect to find the 
remains of the living beings now inha- 
biting the globe embedded in the oldest 
secondary strata, and monuments of 
human art also, since man is the most 
populous and powerful of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. Whereas we well 
know that no such evidences exist. 
The oldest secondary strata contain 
the remains of peculiar and mostly 
unknown plants and animals, and no 
traces of human forms whatever, nor 
any of those durable specimens of 
human skill which will hereafter be 
contained in strata not yet firmly con- 
solidated. In the deepest deposits, the 
earliest forms of vegetable life are ex- 
tremely rare; the next order contains 
the remains of shells and vegetables ; 
the succeeding class those of oviparous 
reptiles and fishes. Then are found 
birds, with other tribes before men- 
tioned ; extinct species of quadrupeds 
appear in the next range, of still more 
recent formation; and, lastly, the re- 
mains of man are found only in the 
loose and slightly consolidated strata 
of gravel and sand, or diluvial forma- 
tions. Neither does man, nor do his 
works, attest any more ancient existence 
of the human species. 

The lias, limestone, and other strata 
of the earlier formations, contain re- 
mains of beings which evidently be- 
longed to an order of events entirely 
different from the present order. There 
are to be seen the embedded forms of 
gigantic plants, resembling more the 
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palm-trees of equinoctial climates than 
any other plants, and such as can exist 
only in high temperatures. We have 
also immense reptiles, such as the 
megalosauri, furnished with stupen- 
dous paddles instead of legs, and clad 
in coats of mail, some larger than the 
whale. We have, also, organic re- 
mains of some great amphibie, such 
as the plesiosauri, with the body of 
a turtle, and necks longer than their 
bodies, apparently so constructed to 
enable them to feed on vegetables 
growing upon the shores and in the 
shallows of the primitive ocean. The 
order of the land, in those days, seems 
to have consisted of flats or extensive 
low shores, rising above an immense 
calm sea, when no mountain-chains 
existed, and no storms or tempests 
arose to disturb the general equalisation 
of temperature. 

Ifwe suppose the present surface of 
the earth to be carried down to the 
depths of the ocean, or some great 
catastrophe to overflow the land, which 
may be again elevated by fire, and then 
covered over with consolidated depo- 
sitions of sand or mud, the cmbedin’ 
remains hereafter would put on a very 
different appearance from that of the 
old secondary strata. We should then 
undoubtedly recognise the organic 
remains of man, and we should find 
monuments of his habits and evidences 
of his social character: stones hewed 
into statues, granite bridges and arches, 
tools of iron, and other durable works, 
coins, &c. would appear to attest hu- 
man existence associated with certain 
geological eras. Such remains as these 
might be conceived to be far more 
abundant than the remains of the lower 
animals, and they will hereafter, doubt- 
less, be curiously contrasted with the 
bones of the sauri and the crocodile of 
the older rocks, or of the mammoth, 
the primeval elephant of the old world 
before the last great catastrophe. 

That the whole surface of the globe 
has undergone a great change since its 
early formations commenced, sometimes 
by violent convulsions, and gradually 
by slowly operating causes and more 
insignificant catastrophes, is proved 
by all geological investigations. The 
destruction of a former order of things, 
and the existence of a new order, the 
comparatively recent existence of man 
as master of the whole globe, and the 
extinction of multitudes of living forms, 
are wonderful evidences and monu- 
ments of the revolutions to which the 
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earth has been subjected, and afford 
grounds for the anticipation of future 
changes, to which in the progress of 
time our planet will be exposed, to 
such an extent as to lead to the 
destruction of the existing order, and 
give rise to new creations in some dis- 
tant ages, possibly to the improvement 
even of the human species. But, 
whether any higher than man may be 
created, or the earth return to a more 
simple and less perfect system of or- 
ganisation, it is impossible to conjec- 
ture ; nor can we conceive, upon any 
reasonable ground, to what probable 
extent the future physical changes of 
the globe may influence either the des- 
tinies of man, the destruction of existing 
species of living beings, or the creation 
of new forms of animals and plants. 
Of the past history of the earth, we have 
abundant evidence from monuments of 
remote ages; the future we cannot 
contemplate without being lost in a 
chaos of conjecture and speculation. 

To this short and general sketch of 
the history of the earth, derived from 
geological data solely, some account of 
the living creation in connexion with 
the strata of the globe may be consi- 
dered, as affording a view of the natu- 
ral history of our planet, based upon 
the best possible foundations. In the 
prosecution of this inquiry it will be 
seen, that the causes now in operation 
are sufficient to account for the past 
changes to which the earth has been 
subjected from the earliest geological 
eras, however much these changes may 
have been occasionally accelerated by 
sudden and violent revolutions. 

Mr. Lyell, Professor of Geology at 
the King’s College, has recently pub- 
lished a valuable work upon this sub- 
ject, the facts of which are of the high- 
est importance, as they tend to dissipate 
idle speculations that have been put 
forth upon the order and regularity of 
the great scheme of nature. One of 
the main points which this author has 
successfully established is, the existence 
of species in the animal and vegetable 
creation, not as a mere artificial mode 
of arrangement, but as existing abso- 
lutely in the natural grouping of ani- 
mals and plants. Some naturalists 
have pretended that there is no such 
thing as species in nature, and that the 
whole system of organisation may be 
referred to a gradual development of 
living forms passing from one to ano- 
ther, in one continuous and uninter- 
rupted chain, fiom the lowest being of 
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the simplest construction to the high- 
est, each grade being an evolution from 
the preceding. Such a transmutation 
of species was the foundation of La- 
mark’s system, one which has been 
followed by some French philosophers, 
who adhered to the Lamarkian theory 
notwithstanding the geological facts 
which must have been known to them, 
and which were in direct contradiction 
of the theory which they chose to sup- 
port. Their bias was to rob the Cre- 
ator of one of his greatest attributes, 
by shewing that instead of a special 
intervention in the creation of animals 
and plants, fitted to the preparatory 
state of the earth, the entire scheme of 
nature was a mere evolution of organs 
and functions in succession, as existing 
physical circumstances called them 
forth, by a law of necessity growing 
out of matter, without the interference 
of the Deity. This was the doctrine 
of the materialists of the French school, 
and to which they subjected all their 
reasonings. Geological facts are, how- 
ever, against them, and distinctly shew 
that at different epochs of the history of 
the earth different species were created 
fitted for the habitations provided for 
them, which species retain, throughout 
all the revolutions of the earth, their 
distinct and special characteristics, un- 
changed to the latest generations in all 
essential points, acquiring no new or- 
gans, and losing none of those origin- 
ally given them, however modified their 
habits may be by the various transporta- 
tions to which they are subject from the 
influence of man, of animals, and va- 
rious physical causes in daily opera- 
tion. 

By the term species is meant every 
collection of similar individuals pro- 
duced by others like themselves, since 
every living individual bears a close 
resemblance to those from which it 
springs; and this is true both as to 
plants and animals. All individuals, 
in fact, propagated from one stock 
possess certain characters in common 
which never vary, and distinguish them 
from all others to the most remote 
generations, and which is destroyed 
only by the extinction of the species. 
But the Lamarkians profess to see no 
such distinctions; they affirm that all 
individuals pass from one to another 
progressively, confounding species and 
genera, and that mere varieties are 
obliged to be laid hold of in order to 
mark a gap in the chain, which they 
mainatain is always filled up, and that 
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genera are still less distinguishable than 
species. If, they say, you pass over a 
few links of the chain, you will not be 
able to recognise any being next brought 
into view, especially amongst domesti- 
cated animals, so completely are they 
changed. They pretend that the dog 
sprung from the wolf, in the scale of 
improvement, and is merely a wolf in 
a modified state from domestic circum- 
stances; but that if these circumstances 
be suspended, he returns to the wolfish 
character. Now it is well known that 
the dog, under no circumstances, be- 
comes a wolf, or any thing resembling 
it, but in the wildest state preserves his 
canine character, as a distinct species, 
maintaining in his conformation pre- 
cisely the peculiarities of the original 
type. ‘ 

It is perfectly true that domestica- 
tion, climate, and other causes, change 
the external characters of animals, 
which depends upon the organs chiefly 
called into use. But in no instance do 
we see any organ lost, or any new one 
added, in tracing an individual species. 
Animals have evidently been created 
successively with an organisation fitted 
to the circumstances of their position. 
Every analogy proves this fact. The 
feet of the dromedary and camel are so 
constructed as to bear the huge weight 
of the animal in walking over sandy 
deserts without distress, by an elastic 
ball adapted to the surface it is des- 
tined to move on; and this species is 
furnished with stomachs capable of 
holding a large quantity of water and 
herhaceous food, both of which are 
scarce in the sandy plains in which it 
dwells. But the Lamarkians explain 
such provisions by referring them to 
the local circumstances in which ani- 
mals are placed, as the necessary 
causes of such peculiar developments 
of their organs. And thus it is that 
materialists reason, and with sophistry, 
and heedlessness of facts actually be- 
fore them, deprive the Creator of the 
most beautiful instances of providential 
care and contrivance. 

The principal argument in favour 
of distinct species existing naturally, 
is derived from an aversion between 
the sexes of separate species to form 
alliances —a fact denied by Lamark, 
who supposes that such alliances do 
occur, and that offspring frequently 
proceed from them, both as to animals 
and plants, and that innumerable vari- 
eties arise in consequence. If, how- 
ever, this view be correct, we must still 
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have some point of departure ; and in 
no instance where we can trace a pedi- 
gree do we find the original stem of the 
branches wanting. 

The geological monuments of the 
earth exhibit a graduated scale of or- 
ganisation, from a simple plan to one 
of varied complexity. As each group 
appears from age to age, the organs 
added successively increase in dignity 
and importance, whilst no individual 
race is more completely developed than 
the one preceding it, although con- 
structed upon an improved plan, 
Geology teaches us that plants and 
animals of the most simple known 
construction existed prior to more 
complicated forms, and that the globe 
was formed long before it was suscep- 
tible of life and fitted to maintain living 
beings. The chain of progressive im- 
provement is beautifully demonstrated 
by geology, and appears to be so com- 
plete that there is scarcely a link 
missing. 

With many geological facts before 
him to the contrary, Lamark supposed 
the earth to be covered by the ocean 
after the commencement of organisa- 
tion; and hence he assumes the pri- 
ority of marine animals, the testace 
appearing first, and being gradually 
evolved into terrestrial animals. The 
ancient idea was in opposition to this, 
for animals were considered as becom- 
ing deteriorated by being left to them- 
selves, and that when it was otherwise 
the amelioration was a special inter- 
vention of the Deity. 

Admitting that the modification of 
plants and animals from common pa- 
rents has been indefinite, the most 
simple and imperfect forms must have 
constituted the original types. Upon 
this principle we must conceive inert 
matter first to have been endowed with 
simple vitality, until, in the course of 
ages, sensation was added, the senses 
subsequently acquired with their spe- 
cial organs, and the mental faculties 
developed, whereby the irrational being 
glided into the rational. And yet we 
now see beings of the simplest organ- 
isation, the infusorize and polypi, and 
the conferve and other cryptogamous 
plants, associated with the highest or- 
ders of mammifere and vegetables. 
This is attempted to be accounted for 
by Mr. Lyell thus: — “ Nature is not 
intelligence, nor the Deity, but a dele- 
gated power under laws of necessity. 
She is obliged to go on gradually; she 
cannot produce animals and plants of 
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all classes at once, but must begin with 
the most simple, and out of them ela- 
borate the more compound, adding to 
them successively different systems of 
organs, and multiplying more and more 
their numbers and energy. She is 
always. engaged in the formation of 
elementary rudiments of animal and 
vegetable existence, which is like the 
spontaneous ge neration of the ancients. 
Day by day she begins anew the work 
of the creation, the monads, &c., or 
rough drafts, being the only living 
things she gives birth to directly.” 

The Lamarkians, not allowing dis- 
tinct indefinite species, illustrate their 
favourite theory of transformation, by 
shades scarcely perceptible, by referring 
toa minute gelatinous body as the point 
from which all the subsequent steps 
of organisation have sprung, and thus 
it is traced regularly to the finest tree, 
and the highest animal. Animals in 
this view pass on to the most perfect; 
the ourang-outang is reached, and be- 
comes evolved into the human being, 
from the tendency to progressive ad- 
vancement, and the force of external 
circumstances, according to the varia- 
tions of the physical condition of the 
globe. Many anomalies are, however, 
supposed to interfere with the regu- 
larity of this plan, and hence chasms 
occur into which whole families fall, 
separating the nearest portions of the 
series, local revolutions totally altering 
habits and organisation. The most 
specious arguments and gratuitous rea- 
sons are employed to support this un- 
philosophical hypothesis, by which a 
minute infusory being or polypus is 
placed at one end of a chain and our- 
selves at the other, or, deriving man 
continuously from a monad, our im- 
mediate preceding link being the 
monkey, or ourang-outang, which is 
forced by circumstances to assume the 
human form and habits! 

Now the cousin-german to which 
we are thus said to be allied so nearly, 
bears no resemblance to man but in 
certain outward particulars, and in the 
power of imitation. Beyond a certain 
point it is not susceptible of improve- 
ment; it has never learned the use of 
speech, nor extended its empire, nor 
improved its moral condition in any 
way. ‘This tribe remains just the same 
as it was originally; whilst man, in the 
most degraded intellectual state, is ca- 
pable of some improvement, and as- 
serts his superiority over all the other 
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species of mammifere indefinitely. The 
upright position of the monkey tribes is 
not natural to them, and evidently an 
uneasy one; and even the ourang-ou- 
tang runs off on all fours when pur- 
sued. Without the constant effort of 
the will, and the action of numerous 
strong muscles, the upright position is 
uneasy to ourselves. Leave the body 
unguarded by watching, and it falls 
forwards directly. 

The permanency of specific species is 
demonstrable from geological data, 
although it be liable to the influence of 
periodical changes and extraordinary 
circumstances, in opposition to which 
it goes on from age to age uninterrupt- 
edly in all essential characters, The 
hand of man is a powerful agent in 
modifying species both of animals and 
plants, by domestication, horticulture, 
conquest, traffic, and colonisation; yet 
the original type is never lost, and the 
parent stock transmits its peculiar 
character indefinitely from generation 
to generation. For if the interference 
of man be suspended, the varieties 
which his influence has established lose 
their acquired modifications, and re- 
turn to the same character which they 
assumed when first created: such is 
the fact with domestic fowls, dogs, 
&c., when they retreat into the woods. 

No one can deny the mutability of 
every part of the creation. Endless 
vicissitudes have occurred in the form 
and structure of organic beings through 
past ages. The approach to the pre- 
sent order of things, both animate and 
inanimate, has been very gradual, and 
marked, as to the former, by a suc- 
cessive series of changes on the earth’s 
surface, the destruction of one portion 
and the formation of another, by phe- 
nomena sometimes effecting sudden 
and violent convulsions, and otherwise 
acting in a slow and almost imper- 
ceptible manner; and after a long 
series of remarkable events, the last 
phenomenon of the organic creation is 
the appearance of man. And in this 
long course of changes we see clearly 
the wisdom and foresight of the Crea- 
tor, in previously fitting the earth for 
his creatures before each successive 
species is called into life, whilst in the 
animal kingdom we see a progressive 
perfectibility going on regularly, from 
the period of the earliest geological 
era of the globe’s formation, and from 
which it is not unreasonable to autici- 
pate future improvements, 
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The influence which climate and 
other local circumstances exert upon 
species of animals and plants, by modi- 
fying their external character, has in 
numerous instances produced their en- 
tire extinction, as we see from the fossil 
remains of animals, and the impressions 
of plants in the older strata, of which 
we know of no existing resemblances. 
Ancient drawings of Egypt, still in pre- 
servation, also indicate the former ex- 
istence of groups now extinct. But as 
this destructive process has been going 
on new species have been created, the 
outward _ and internal structure, 
the instinctive faculties and reason, have 
been gradually developed as organisa- 
tion advanced from the simplest to the 
highest degree of development. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, this theory, derived 
from incontrovertible evidence, the once 
pretended ancient genealogy of man 
must be renounced as untenable. The 
tradition which refers our creation to a 
period prior to that assumed from geo- 
logical data is not supported by the 
facts to which we appeal for positive 
information ; on the contrary, these 
afford a decided contradiction upon 
the point of the antiquity of our species ; 
and in thus disproving the written 
narration, we must bear in mind that 
the sacredness of the book which con- 
tains it rests upon the authority of 
higher objects than our genealogy, 
which it is not the purpose, nor is it in 
the power, of natural history to weaken 
or controvert. 

The principal circumstances which 
appear to influence the natural order of 
living forms take effect more amongst 
some varieties than certain species. 
These circumstances are considered by 
Mr. Lyell to be as follows: —1. The 
organisation of individuals is capable 
of being modified to a limited extent 
by the force of external causes; 2. 
These modifications are, te a certain 
extent, transmissible to their offspring ; 
3. There are fixed limits beyond which 
the descendants from common parents 
can never deviate from a certain type ; 
4. Each species springs from one ori- 
ginal stock, and can never be perma- 
nently confounded by intermixing with 
the progeny of any other stock; 5. 
Each species endures for a considera- 
ble period of time. 

In proof of these positions we have 
innumerable examples. Animals and 
plants are accommodated to variations 
of temperature and food, and whilst 
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they suffer some modifications, they 
never lose one organ or gain another, 
with the trifling exception to the last 
rule, of some additional fingers growing 
upon children’s hands, spurs on cocks’ 
feet, &c. Amongst varieties, no doubt, 
a greater degree of variation occurs 
than amongst species. Weapons of 
offence and defence must be added to 
certain insects, for example, which 
other genera do not require. So inthe 
dog, no perceptible change ever occurs 
in the setting of the teeth, excepting an 
additional false grinder sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on the other ; 
but in all essential points the relations 
of the bones to each other remain con- 
stantly unaltered by external circum- 
stances. The wolf and the dog differ 
not only in outward form, but in some 
degree in the structure of the intestinal 
canal; and we have proofs of the idea 
being untrue that the wolf was the pa- 
rent stock of the dog. The domesti- 
cated horse, ox, boar, &c. lose all the 
modifications derived from association 
with man when they return to the wild 
state, and then assume the appearances 
peculiar to their wild ancestors. In 
the Carribean Islands the dog is wild, 
and resembles the sheep-dog, but not 
the wolf, and its whelps are more easily 
tamed than those of the latter. 
The embalming of animals in ancient 
igypt has shewn us many examples of 
distinct species, which are the proto- 
types of what is still in existence after 
the lapse of three thousand years, with- 
out any material alteration of form. 
They resemble animals now living as 
closely as the human mummy does the 
present groups of human beings; which 
shews a permanence as to distinct spe- 
cies utterly at variance with the trans- 
formations living beings are supposed 
to be constantly undergoing by the 
Lamarkian system ; especially when it 
is considered that since the period 
alluded to the species have undergone 
transportation to every climate by the 
hands of men. Our domestic cat 
closely resembles the sacred cat of the 
Egyptians, and the bull apis is as like 
our common bulls in all essential 
points. The same rule is applicable 
also to the vegetable world. Seeds 
and fruits anciently indigenous in 
Egypt resemble the same species trans- 
ported to and growing in distant coun- 
tries. Horticulture, indeed, so alters 
species and varieties, that Mr. Sabine 
himself would not perhaps, in future, 
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were he to rise up in another genera- 
tion, recognise the objects of his care 
and cultivation in the Horticultural 
Gardens, supposing these beautiful 
grounds to have run to waste. Greatly 
as alterations may be effected in plants, 
there is a limit beyond which no cir- 
cumstances can produce farther muta- 
tions, and, left to themselves, they in 
time return to their primitive forms 
and appearance. Gardeners are so 
well aware of this, that they are often 
obliged to return to original seeds, thus 
upholding the hypothesis of distinct 
species in nature. 

We know we can oblige animals to 
change their habits. Furred animals 
of the northern regions shed a portion 
of their coats in milder climates, her- 
bivorous animals may be brought to eat 
flesh, and carnivore herbaceous food. 
Wild animals are, however, often diffi- 
cult to tame, and wild plants frequently 
resist the efforts of cultivation ; and in 
all cases the degree of divergency of 
varieties from the parent stock deter- 
mines the facility with which cultiva- 
tion can be made to alter habits and 
appearances. Amongst dogs and other 
animals, however much the breeds may 
be crossed, hereditary qualities will 
sometimes re-appear after several gene- 
rations. The tricks which some ani- 
mals are taught are lost with the indi- 
viduals possessing them, because such 
accomplishments are not hereditary, as 
not naturally belonging to the species. 
All hereditary properties must bear re- 
lation to the natural exigencies of the 
animal, and not to its acquirements in 
domestic education. A pig is taught 
to hunt or spell, but its descendants 
shew no instinctive propensities of these 
kinds, nor will the foals of Astley’s 
horses go through the various evolu- 
tions taught their parents by Ducrow. 
Even in a state of domesticity, some 
animals do not lose instinctive dispo- 
sitions: thus deer and sheep continue 
to be gregarious, and, from the habit 
of following a leader, follow man, to 
whom they look up as their guide, from 
association. Animals never entirely 
lose their natural instincts any more 
than their organs, although they acquire 
new habits; and it is astonishing how 
short a course of education is sufficient 
to effect the obedience of animals to 
man’s purposes. And when this is 


effected, the animal goes no farther in 
acquirements. The wildest animals in 
time become so reconciled to domes- 
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tication as to continue their species as 
before they were tamed: thus the ele- 
phant, contrary to general opinion, is 
known to have bred in a state of 
domesticity. The capacity of accom- 
modation to external circumstances va- 
ries very greatly, but goes farther, per- 
haps, than is generally believed. 

The theory of distinct species has 
been at different times attempted to be 
supported, on the one hand, by re- 
ference to hybrids, and on the other, 
to be invalidated. No alliance ever 
takes place between animals remote 
from each other in form and organi- 
sation; thus, the different classes of 
animals do not form any sexual unions 
with each other, but amongst species of 
the same class, nearly allied, sexual 
intercourse does occur, and is fruitful. 
Thus the bird and the mammifer never 
cohabit, but the dog and the fox do. 
The results, however, of such alliances 
are hybrid progeny, which are usually 
barren. The mule race does not go 
beyond one generation. In Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, mules rarely re-pro- 
duce; in temperate climates still more 
seldom, and in cold latitudes never. 
Nature has limited and controlled the 
fecundity of hybrids; were it other- 
wise, the animal creation would not 
admit of that order in classification 
which is known to exist. The offspring 
more frequently resembles the male 
than the female ; a hybrid will resemble 
his mether in figure and size, and the 
father in limbs, head, and tail. Buffon 
considered that the male transmits his 
sex to the majority of progenies. Hun- 
ter thought that the distinctness of any 
two species depended upon their inca- 
pability of fruitful sexual intercourse, 
He supposed the wolf, the dog, and 
the jackal to be one species, but in 
each case of progeny one parent of 
pure breed was always to be traced ; 
and in one of his experiments the hy- 
brid pups resembled the wolf: and this 
accords with the fact, that the offspring 
always resembles the male more than 
the female, but never assumes or trans- 
mits the characters of both. Neither 
the animal nor the vegetable kingdom 
affords indications of any new and per- 
manent species from hybrid stocks, 
however greatly we may be able to 
produce and perpetuate hybrids by 
crossing breeds and diversifying varie- 
ties. There is a decided aversion to 
marriage among distinct species with 
regard to each other, although circum. 
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stances may sometimes induce them to 
form alliances; and that it is only in 
cases of near resemblance that these 
are fruitful, is well known. Conse- 
quently, mules are rare in a state of 
nature, and never breed. But hybrids 
are not always sterile, and procreate 
when the parents have resembled each 
other: the permanency of the mixed 
race, however, depends upon crossing 
the hybrids with a pure stock, and the 
true hybrid is never perpetuated ; which 
contradicts Lamarck’s theory of increas- 
ing perfection, and strongly indicates 
the truth of that which establishes dis- 
tinct species as a law of nature. 

Recent formations of the earth shew, 
that the highest orders of terrestrial 
mammalia were fully represented dur- 
ing several successive epochs, indi- 
cating the slow and continuous progress 
of organisation, instead of a constant 
transformation. Only one mammi- 
ferous quadruped belonged to more 
remote eras. The recent origin of 
man, also, and the want of any rational 
being having an analogous relation to 
former states of the organic deposits, 
whilst it indicates the assumed scheme 
of progression, contradicts the imagined 
evolution of one species from that 
which immediately preceded it. The 
supposed gradation of intellectual pro- 
perties, measured by the development 
of the skull and the facial angle, seems 
also futile and gratuitous. Upon this 
assumption, the ape has been elevated 
to the prejudice of the dog, because 
the snout of the latter is more pro- 
jected, and the skull more thrown 
back. The ape and monkey are merely 
imitators of habits, but the dog shews 
more reflection, sagacity, and fidelity. 

The varieties of our species as to 
colour, formation, and general deve- 
lopment, indicate the parent stock to 
be reducible to one original pair; for 
the deviations from a common standard 
are so slight, that they are mere in- 
stances of varieties of one species, all 
the essential characters of which are 
transmitted unaltered by external cir- 
cumstances. Man has extended his 
conquests to every quarter of the globe, 
and exists unaltered in all essential 
points, equally under the influence of 
a tropical sun and in the polar regions, 
‘* Where, as they say, perpetual night is 

found, 
In silence brooding o’er th’ unhappy 
ground,” 


And to this he is indebted to the flexi- 
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bility of his corporeal frame, an evi- 
dence of superior organisation ; exam- 
ples to the contrary of which are few, 
and arise from individual improvidence 
and too great confidence in the human 
constitution. 

By reference to comparative anatomy 
we find, that the foetus of the highest 
class of vertebrated animals has gra- 
dually developed the rudiments of the 
brain peculiar to the inferior classes, 
until it arrives at the perfect state in 
which it exists in full-formed mam- 
mifers. Thus there may be seen, as 
the embryo grows, in succession, the 
brain as it is in the fish, then as in 
reptiles, and, lastly, as in birds, form- 
ing a representation of the types pro- 
duced at different periods of the earth’s 
history, from the earliest data. A se- 
ries of successive transmutations there- 
fore goes on, until the embryo is per- 
fected in the foetal state, by first indi- 
cating the cerebral lobes of fishes, then 
of reptiles, and next of birds, the fourth 
transformation being into the lobes of 
the mammiferous brain. Thus, unity 
and harmony pervade nature’s plan 
throughout ; and the reality of species 
is demonstrated from each retaining 
its exact form in the course of every 
change in the physical condition of the 
earth, from one era to another. in its 
geological history, with an accom- 
panying progressive improvement in 
the general plan of the animal creation. 
From all the lights of geology, and 
every circumstance that can tend to 
throw light upon the subject, it is con- 
cluded :—1. That all species have a 
limited power of accommodation to 
meet external changes, the power vary- 
ing according to the constitution of the 
species ; 2. That under circumstances 
of great changes we usually find corre- 
sponding modifications as to form, 
colour, size, structure, &c., whilst such 
mutations obey fixed laws, and the 
capacity of endurance becomes a por- 
tion of the specific character; 3. Some 
acquired peculiarities of form, struc- 
ture, and instinct, are transmitted to 
the offspring, but they possess such 
qualities and attributes as exclusively 
relate to the natural exigencies of the 
species; 4. The whole deviation from 
the original type that any change pro- 
duces is effected in a short time, and 
then no farther deviation occurs; whilst, 
if these limits be attempted to be forced, 
the species becomes destroyed; 5. The 
alliance of distinct species is obviated 
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by natura: aversion, and by the sterility 
of such a union: hybrid races cannot 
perpetuate themselves by any control 
of man; and those cases which have 
been noticed are derived from the 
crossing of mules with individuals of 
pure breed; 6. These ascertained facts 
indicate that there is such a thing as 
real species in nature ; and each species 
was originally endowed at its creation 
with such attributes and peculiarities 
of organisation as we now find existing 
in species of the present day all over the 
globe. 

These deductions result from the 
solid bases of geological facts, and 
form a striking contrast to the whim- 
sical and extravagant notions of trans- 
formation which certain French philo- 
sophers have indulged in, by which 
they trace, in an uninterrupted chain, 
our intellectual species from a monad, 
or minute bag of gelatinous matter ; 
all the intermediate evolutions being 
brought about solely by the agency of 
the physical mutations of the globe ! 

If we turn our attention to the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe in succes- 
sion, we further discover evidences 
enough of the distinctness of species, 
in comparing the geographical habi- 
tations of each with others at remote 
distances. Between the old and the 
new world there is no specific identity 
amongst the land quadrupeds. In 
New Holland, the species of animals 
and plants are nearly all perfectly dis- 
tinct. Humboldt found that every 
hemisphere has its different species of 
plants, not explained by- reference to 
temperature and climate. These in- 
fluences will not explain why there are 
no laurinie in equinoctial Africa, that 
heaths grow not in the old world, and 
so on; that the birds of continental 
India are of inferior plumage to the 
brilliant varieties of South America; 
that the tiger is an inhabitant of Asia, 
and the ornithorynchus of New Hol- 
land. The ancients knew but little 
of hotanical geography, and have not 
produced descriptions of plants be- 
yond about fourteen thousand species 
amongst the Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians. Yet in England alone we 
have figured and described full three 
thousand species, and the whole cata- 
logue of modern days includes upwards 
of seventy thousand. The waters, as 
well as the land, have their peculiar 
groups ; but there are certain exceptions 
to this rule, from a variety of dissemi- 
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nating causes, since it has been seen 
that all species of living forms can, 
more or less, accommodate themselves 
to physical changes. Of the dispersing 
causes, man is the author of most 
transportations, from his roaming dis- 
position, and desire of traffic and colo- 
nisation. Wind and wateralso are great 
sources of the dispersion and dissemi- 
nation of animals, plants, and espe- 
cially of the seeds and farina of the 
latter. There are likewise many local 
circumstances of stations affecting spe- 
cies, such as climate, soil, humidity, 
light, elevation, &c., all more or less 
influencing the destinies of animals 
and plants. 

In describing the localities of ani- 
mals and plants, the word “ habitation” 
is meant to apply to their wild or na- 
tural residence in countries where they 
are indigenous. And it is remarkable 
how few of the indigenous species are 
common to foreign countries, some of 
which, indeed, have been transported. 
Mr. Brown found, that out of four 
thousand one hundred species in Aus- 
tralia, one hundred and sixty-six only 
were common to Europe, and some of 
these were traced to transporting causes. 
Where lands are separated by the ocean, 
the variation is greatest ; and in cases 
of greater approximation of territories 
geographically distinct, many species 
are common to each. Sometimes, also, 
plants found at two remote points are 
to be met with in some intermediate 
spot. It is perfectly new to travellers 
of modern days, in search of botanical 
species, thata species can have two birth- 
places ; and when they found exceptions 
to the rule of non-identity of species, 
at points remote from each other, they 
speculated upon the mode in which 
the seeds were transplanted, and in- 
quired into the habitations of such 
exceptions. 

Such is the influence of man’s agency 
upon the species of plants and animals, 
that it is doubtful whether they are 
most dispersed or encouraged by his 
interference; but, probably, the two 
are nearly balanced. Animals, and 
birds especially, are great sources of 
the transportation of seeds in various 
ways ; and when it is recollected that 
the seed contains no fluid matter, and 
resists aqueous solution for a long time, 
their transport across the seas might 
easily be conceived to be attended with 
their being landed in various countries, 
islands, and continents, without under- 
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going any alteration. They are capable 
of being preserved fresh for years, with- 
out prejudice to their reproductive qua- 
lities. These considerations altogether 
evince the constant changes which the 
animated creation undergoes from one 
age to another. 

When America was discovered, the 
elephant, the camel, the dromedary, 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
giraffe, the buffalo, the horse, the ass, 
the lion, the ape and baboon tribes, 
and others of the mammalia, were not 
to be seen; but the discoverers met 
with the tapir, the lama, the peccari, 
the jaguar, the conguar, the agouti, the 
paca, the coati, and the sloth, all of 
the same class as the above-mentioned 
animals of the old world. This shews a 
limitation of groups of distinct species 
to regions separated by natural bar- 
riers from the rest of the world. 

From the variations of species in 
different parts of the globe, we may in 
imagination parcel out the earth into 
different zoological provinces, and stock 
them with animals suited to local cir- 
cumstances. The arctic regions con- 
tain animals common to the continents 
which there approximate; but the tem- 
perate regions of America, separated 
by a wide extent of ocean, have distinct 
indigenous groups. A plan in theory, 
upon this principle, would be found 
substantially correct. 

Where an identity of animals is 
found in parts of the globe remote 
from each other, they have either 
crossed rivers, swam down them, or 
have been forced by streams or tides 
from their habitations, and colonised 
other countries. Most animals are 
disposed to roam where there are no 
natural barriers to stop them; and 
hence we have a great source of their 
dispersion, and the introduction of 
animals not indigenous into territories 
where they effect a residence. The 
polar bears have been drifted on ice- 
bergs to Greenland ; and the Norway 
rat has been introduced into England, 
&c. by swimming, and the transport of 
merchant vessels. Many of our ani- 
mals are not indigenous originally, but 
have been brought here. The modes 
of transportation are very various; but 
whilst man drives some animals away 
by colonising, he increases others by 
encouraging their procreation, indirectly 
as well as directly. 

The migrations of birds are very 
fertile sources of diffusion; yet, not- 
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withstanding their locomotiveness, they 
retain a distinctness of grouping per- 
fectly conspicuous. We have a distinct 

rovince in the Brazils, central Africa, 
india, and New Holland. The grouse 
is peculiar to the British isles, and 
many species are quite local in their 
geographical habitations. The night- 
ingale extends from Western Europe 
to beyond Persia, and some of this 
species are common to Rome and 
Philadelphia. The swallow that feeds 
upon insects, instinctively migrates to 
a warmer climate as autumn advances, 
Their average rate of flight is estimated 
at fifty miles an hour, in fair winds. 
The swift flies at the rate of two hun- 
dred and sixty miles an hour, the eider 
duck at ninety, hawks, &c., at one 
hundred and fifty. But the migrations 
of birds are sometimes impeded by 
storms and tempests, and they then 
cling to the masts of vessels, or stop 
on some island, and thus become new 
tenants of a place where they were not 
destined to breed. 

Reptiles afford the same obedience 
to the law of variation in different parts 
of the globe as other animals. The 
great saurians differ in different habi- 
tations. Thus, the crocodiles of the 
Nile are not exactly like the gairals of 
the Ganges; they differ in New Hol- 
land and Africa ; and the genera of the 
new world vary from those of both 
these countries. The python of India 
and the boa of America are allied, but 
differ. The three British species of 
snake, and the toad, are not seen in 
Ireland ; although the frog, the water- 
newt, and the green lizard, are found 
in the last-mentioned country. The 
range of the great reptiles is limited; 
they are slow in moving, but sometimes 
cross tracts of land to reach other rivers. 
Some small reptiles deposit their ova 
upon aquatic plants, which thus get 
transported. Thus reptiles obey the 
general law of dispersion. 

Fish migrate to an immense extent, 
and thus become dispersed ; and they 
are found to differ in distant habita- 
tions. They migrate periodically like 
birds. Some go high up rivers to 
spawn, and others come down fresh- 
water streams to spawn in the sea. 
The flying fish occupy the tropics ; 
the fish of the north and south of the 
equator differ ; the gymnotus electricus 
belongs to America, the silurus elec- 
tricus to the African rivers, and the 
torpedo inhabits both the tropical and 
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temperate seas. Herrings, haddocks, 
and mackerel, are great migrators. 
Insects transport the ova of fish. 

The testace are dispersed by similar 
causes to those which actuate fish; 
their remains are found in the strata 
of every geological era, and in the 
most complete preservation. They 
are much influenced by temperature 
and climate; but as the ocean is uni- 
form in its temperature, the mollusce 
are more generally dispersed. The 
nautilus, voluta, and cyprea, are most 
perfectly developed in the tropics, 
where many unique species are found ; 
and the Pacific Ocean has a peculiar 
group. Belts of land and streams of 
fresh water limit the extension of this 
class, and confine its species to dis- 
tricts. Their general extension is very 
rare, for they are much influenced by 
temperature and climate. Their ova 
sometimes adhere to shells, and are 
sometimes wafted by currents of air; 
they are also dispersed by means of 
drift-wood, &c. 

The zoophytes are but little known, 
but each maritime region has its pecu- 
liar species. ‘The madrepores are only 
fully developed in some tropical seas. 
The groups of our own seas are infe- 
rior. The polypi are generally dis- 
persed by adhering to sea-weed and 
shells: the ova of zoophytes are light 
and buoyant, and easily transported. 

Of all living beings, insects exert the 
greatest influence upon the animated 
creation, especially upon plants, from 
their numbers and activity. Naturalists 
observe a great correspondence between 
the botanical and entomological pro- 
vinces, for insects live mostly upon 
vegetables. Their species assume varied 
characters in different parts of the globe. 
The Indian groups differ from the 
European; and there are distinct 
groups in the United States, South 
America, New Granada, Peru, and 
Guiana. Some are local, and some 
dispersed and common to several 
countries. The Creole frigate, six 
miles from shore off Buenos Ayres, 
once became covered with insects and 
sand; and fifty miles from land, the 
Adventure was the receptacle of nume- 
rous large dragon flies. Insects are 
also dispersed by animals. They are 
so light and buoyant, that they pass 
over seas drifted by the wind, and 
escape drowning. 

_ The geographical dispersion of man 
is a subject of great interest. His 
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origin from a single pair placed be~ 
tween the tropics, in a climate of per- 
petual summer suited to his nakedness, 
is in accordance with our.general prin- 
ciple of the creation. Fruits, herbs, 
roots, and animals, abound in this 
fertile region, so well adapted to man’s 
nature and exigencies. The soil brought 
forth without tillage, and animals were 
not scared by the intrusion of colonists 
at the period of his first appearance. 
His advancement, from a state of perfect 
barbarism to his subsequent social con- 
dition, must have been gradual. As his 
race multiplied, the wants of the species 
must have required exertion to supply 
them; and thus hunting became pro- 
bably a new condition of society, the 
first rude attempt at extension of terri- 
tory. Increasing population may be 
supposed to have compelled groups to 
migrate, and to pursue in distant 
countries the means of social inter- 
course. And as man’s exigencies in- 
creased, the arts of life must have 
advanced, calling forth human industry 
and invention, and the spirit of adven- 
ture must have arisen as difficulties 
accumulated. 

It is calculated that eight hundred 
acres of hunting ground produce only 
as much food as half an acre of arable 
land. The necessity, therefore, of hunt- 
ers spreading far and wide is obvious ; 
and thus population increasing, the 
globe became more generally inhabited, 
and the worst portions of territories 
peopled. Islands, as well as conti- 
nental lands, appear to have been 
peopled very early in the history of 
man, excepting St. Helena, and a few 
others, perhaps, of small size. Few 
islands in the Pacific are uninhabited. 
Canoes have been drifted several 
hundred miles, and thus tended to 
disperse the race, and to people the 
earth with savage hunters. In this 
general dispersion, man’s influence is 
exerted both voluntarily and involun- 
tarily : he increases useful quadrupeds, 
and disperses the noxious. The rat, 
however, is an exception, for this 
noxious animal has been introduced 
into the new world by man. Many 
small animals are brought from distant 
places by ships, as the cockroach from 
India, which seeks the warmth of our 
houses. Beetles also, and some other 
insects, have been imported in a similar 
manner. The aphis, which destroys our 
apple-trees, likewise came from India. 

The dissemination of various species 
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has occupied much of the attention of 
naturalists, and some erroneous conclu- 
sions have been drawn. Linneus sup- 
posed the inhabited part of the globe 
was confined to one spot originally, 
laid bare by the partial subsidence of 
the primeval ocean, and that all the 
original species were there assembled, 
the ancestors of all animals, and man 
included. All temperatures, he ima- 
gined, were to be found there united, 
among a range of hills and mountains, 
enclosing a warm region fitted for the 
first creation. But geological facts 
contradict this purely gratuitous notion, 
and shew that since the earth first 
became susceptible of life no primeval 
ocean circumvented its entire surface, 
fur all the older formations bear the 
impressions of terrestrial plants; and 
since the first small portion of the 
globe was laid bare, there have been 
many complete changes in the species 
of plants and animals. 

The geographical diffusion of species 
has induced a belief in the simultaneous 
creation of separate species in several 
spots of the earth, wide apart from each 
other. This idea is, however, less pro- 
bable than that each species sprung 
from one individual, or a pair, as the 
common stock ofthe race which ensued, 
and was continued through subsequent 
ages, each species being created at 
successive epochs, in such places as 
were best suited to enable them to 
increase and multiply the species, and 
endure through many generations. If 
it were possible to establish an insulated 
colony, cut off from all the rest of the 
world, by the introduction of a pair of 
each species as an original stock, from 
the inhabited parts of the globe, a few 
ages would give rise to the same plan 
of grouping now universally seen, 
provided that temperature and other 
circumstances were favourable to each 
species, and that care was taken to 
introduce animals in due succession, 
so as to prevent hostile collisions before 
one had acquired sufficient footing to 
obviate the danger of expulsion from a 
more powerful race. Each species also 
must have its appropriate locality as to 
soil and other circumstances. For it is 
evident that animals and plants are not 
grouped by the influence of mere casual 
circumstances, but that each requires a 
peculiar situation for its maintenance 
and the continuance ofits race. We 
must, therefore, in such a case, do what 
nature has ever effected, which is to 


secure the proper succession of animals. 
The herbivore must precede the carni- 
vore, or the former would be destroyed 
by the latter; and food enough must 
be accumulated to support an increas- 
ing species before it is introduced, and 
the food of each class must be duly 
considered. Thus, for example, birds 
that feed upon insects, as the swallow, 
must be preceded by insects. In this 
manner there would ultimately arise 
distinct botanical and geological pro- 
vinces. The insects would have plants 
to feed upon, the birds would be 
supplied with insects, the herbivorous 
quadrupeds would have grass, the 
carnivore animal food, and so on. 
The ocean would afford similar results, 
the climate would influence marine 
species, and the terrestrial barriers stop 
their diffusion. Some terrestrial species 
would afford the same exceptions which 
we now see in nature, and become 
common to temperate and frigid regions 
alike, but the exceptions would be too 
partial to invalidate the general law. 

It is not necessary to refer to some 
such terrible convulsion as the shock 
of a comet, &c. to account for the 
entire loss of species. This may be 
effected as easily as that of individual 
varieties, and by causes far less im- 
portant and gradual. Many of the 
species of testacea have become extinct 
in the Mediterranean, although many 
of their contemporaries have survived. 
The loss of species may be referred to 
some such law as that which influences 
the extinction of life in individuals, by 
which the species becomes weaker in 
successive ages, and loses the energy 
necessary to its fecundity. Many 
causes may influence the result; such 
as hostile species rising up and thin- 
ning the families of less powerful 
groups, and expelling them from those 
places fitted to maintain them, and 
obliging them to retreat to less hos- 
pitable spots. Many species are pro- 
bably now on the decline, from the 
influence of natural laws. Some species 
stoutly maintain their localities against 
all intruders. Some live on rocks, 
others on the summits of mountains, 
where the light and buoyant ova have 
been borne by the wind. 

From the variety of food upon which 
animals live, the losses and the increase 
are perhaps nearly poised in general, 
as is the case with herbivorous and 
carnivorous insects in the great scale 
of life. While insects prey on vegetable 
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matter, they also indirectly influence 
the numerical proportions of animals 
in many instances. It is calculated 
that one musca carnaria produces 
20,000. The larve of many flesh-flies 
will devour so much, and grow so 
rapidly, as to increase their families 
two hundred fold, five days being 
sufficient to hatch and mature them. 
Linneus states, that three individuals 
of the musca vomitoria will cause a 
dead horse to disappear as quickly as 
a lion; and such are the powers of 
propagation, that a single species of 
insect will commit more havoc than an 
elephant. The trees in St. James’s 
park, some years ago, were destroyed 
so fast, that persons were employed to 
watch by night, and strict orders were 
given to the sentries to secure the 
supposed authors of the devastation — 
in vain; till at length a little boring 
insect was found to have established 
colonies in all the injured trees, and 
thus produced the destruction attri- 
buted to man’s agency. A single 
individual of the aphis species is said 
to become the progenitor of descend- 
ants to the enormous amount of 
5,904,900,000, and that in one year 
it gives rise to twenty generations. 
The ravages of the caterpillar are 
immense, as gardeners well know. A 
female moth lays not fewer than 400 
eggs, producing a most destructive fa- 
mily in its efforts to maintain itself. 

In the kingdom of Massimissa, in 
Africa, eight hundred thousand per- 
sons were destroyed ; thirty thousand 
perished in the Venetian territory ; 
and in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, 
the dead bodies of the victims lay four 
feet deep; and all this accumulation 
of “ plague, pestilence, and famine,” 
was caused by flights of locusts. 

Whilst, however, there are destruc- 
tive causes in constant operation, the 
generative are not less active. Ifa 
garden be abandoned where many 
plants have been brought from distant 
countries, and many varieties forced by 
the hand of man, then numerous indi- 
genous plants spring up. If sheep are 
associated with deer in a park, the 
latter will dwindle away, and be ulti- 
mately exterminated. ‘The lion and 
the tiger in time reduce the stock of 
leopards. In 874 Greenland was colo- 
nised by the Norwegians, and the polar 
bears then made a settlement. In 1816 
and 17, the icy barrier, which had 
endured four centuries, broke up, and 
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during the interval, the bears, effecting 
an easy landing over the ice, had so 
increased as to destroy the former 
tenants of Greenland, and the wolves, 
foxes, seals, and birds, became reduced. 
But whilst the invaders exterminated 
some, they also encouraged other fami- 
lies. Plants increased as the deer were 
destroyed that fed upon them ; and as 
insects which preyed on plants became 
thus multiplied, birds which feed upon 
insects also increased. The destruction 
of the seals by the bears likewise gave 
a respite to numerous fishes. These 
are only a few examples of that reci- 
procity of extermination and increase 
to which Mr. Lyell has referred in 
proof of the constant changes going on 
in the animated world—changes which 
are favourable to the propagation of 
some species, and destructive to others, 
in a manner which probably counter- 
poises the influence of man and ani- 
mals upon the inhabitants of the globe, 
which mutually depend upon each 
other, and are subject to the operation 
of one common law of nature preserving 
the harmony of the universal scheme 
of organisation upon the surface of our 
planet. And whilst we direct our 
attention to past effects from such 
changes, we cannot but gain some idea 
of the influence of their continuance 
during a long series of future epochs, 
independently of any sudden and vio- 
lent catastrophe, either by the agency 
of fire or water. 

The most recent estimate of the po- 
pulation of the earth is 800,000,000 of 
human beings. Comparatively new as 
is the creation of man, this affords some 
clue to the due estimation of what 
changes must have been effected 
through the influence of our species, 
up tothe present day. How much must 
many species of animals, have suffered 
diminution, in so short a period even, 
from such an extension of the most 
populous and powerful species of the 
mammiferous class! The stag, the 
fallow-deer, and the roe, were formerly 
abundant; but if from five hundred to 
a thousand have been frequently slaugh- 
tered in a single hunt, we need not 
wonder at their present scarcity. But 
for private pastures, they must now 
have been extinct. 

Human wants in all civilised states 
increase, and animals decrease in the 
same ratio. Thus, the demand for furs 
has thinned the otters, the martens, 
and the polecats. The wild cat, the 
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fox, and the badger, are almost entire- 
ly exterminated from their fastholds. 
The ancient breed of indigenous horses 
is wholly extinct; so is that of the 
wild boar, the wild ox, &c., some of 
which, however, are still encouraged 
in preserves. In the twelfth century 
the beaver was limited to Wales and 
Scotland ; the wolf was exterminated 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century from the British isles; eagles 
and hawks have been so persecuted as 
to be now rare; the haunts of the 
mallard, the snipe, the redshank, the 
bittern, the lapwing, and the curlew, 
have been drained; the egret and the 
crane are only occasional visitants of 
Scotland ; the bustard of Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire is no longer visible ; even 
in Australia the kangaroo and the emu 
are retiring from the advances of civi- 
lisation. 

When the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope was first disco- 
vered, a remarkable bird, called the 
dodo, was found in the uninhabited 
Isle of France. This immense bird 
has long been lost, and its existence 
was doubted by many, until some of 
its bones were discovered in a bed of 
lava in the island where it was said to 
have lived. The remains were in the 
possession of the late Baron Cuvier, 
who considered the bird to be of the 
large gallinaceous tribe. 

Of all quadrupeds encouraged by 
man, the herbivore are most so. The 
Spaniards imported a single pair of 
wild cattle and horses into America, 
which have since increased to such a 
degree as to constitute an immense 
portion of the wild stock of Spanish 
America. Amongst the pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, they reckon twelve mil- 
lion cows and three million horses, 
besides flocks unowned. In the valley 
of the Mississippi wild horses are very 
numerous. Since Columbus’s second 
voyage to St. Domingo, the black cattle 
have spread over America, and rapidly 
multiplied. Hogs, sheep, goats, cats, 
and rats have equally increased in 
numbers since the year 1493, when 
Columbus was the means of first intro- 
ducing them into the new world. ‘The 
dogs introduced became wild. In 
Lapland the rein-deer is nearly de- 
stroyed by man, but they find refuge 
in Iceland: the domestic fowl has 


been propagated immensely in the 
West India islands, both wild and 
tame. 
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Thus we trace the effects of man’s 
influence ; and although it is now only 
in its infancy, we trace it amongst 
islands into which he has but recently 
entered, in comparison with the period 
of his peopling the great continental 
territories. The present amount of 
human population constitutes but a 
small portion of that which the entire 
globe is susceptible of maintaining, 
and, from the progress of civilisation, 
no doubt destined to support, ere many 
ages have passed by, if we may judge 
from the increasing perfectibility as 
well as the population of our species, 
and especially from the rapid progress 
of society in America and Australia. 
There are now in America upwards of 
four million square miles, each mile 
capable of supporting two hundred 
persons, and nearly six millions of 
square miles of which each is esti- 
mated as providing for four hundred 
and ninety persons, according to an 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
But extensive as have been our con 
quests and colonisings, the human 
species in reality does not effect more 
changes by its exterminations than the 
other species which have become ex- 
tended over the globe; and no greater 
degree of mischief is entailed than 
what the insect class alone contributes 
to work. And yet many zealous mo- 
ralists affect to consider man as pos- 
sessing, in his own species, exclusively 
the attributes of extermination and 
destruction. 

It is quite obvious that organic causes 
alone are perfectly sufficient to effect 
an entire change in the whole condition 
of the living creation, by exterminating 
species through myriads of future ages, 
both in continents and islands, where 
man’s influence is principally exerted, 
as well as in the ocean, where it is less 
exerted, or indeed nearly unknown. 

The geological monuments of former 
eras tend to afford us some insight into 
the future destinies of the inhabitants 
of the earth ; and in the contemplation 
of these we find, that an apparent con- 
fusion and endless variety are, in reality, 
the effects of a system of things per- 
fectly uniform, and obedient to fixed 
and permanent laws, of which nature 
is the agent, and the Deity the omni- 
potent director and first great cause, 
operating upon our planet—a small 
individual globe amongst myriads of 
others which constitute the mechanism 
of the universe. 
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RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 


No. IV. 
SATURDAY. 


« Every day has a character ofits own. Saturday is not like Monday, though 
the difference is not easily defined.’”’— Rich and Poor, 


Tue reader —if he chance to number 
among his acquaintance a feeling but 
not melancholy recluse, weaned by 
misfortune from a world whose deni- 
zens he can yet yearn over with a 
brother’s sympathies and invest with 
a poet’s halo of romance — may be 
aware (if, amid the din of life, an old 
man’s very existence be not long since 
forgotten) that it is at this precise sea- 
son he becomes, like his sylvan neigh- 
bours, the cuckoos and swallows, at 
once restless and garrulous; loathing, 
like a patient under hallucination, 
even the cottage he would not ex- 
change for a city of palaces, and the 
book which has lain in his bosom and 
been unto him as a daughter; “ bab- 
bling,” like a seaman in a calenture of 
“green fields,” and sallying forth, 
Quixote-like (though on no lean Ro- 
zinante), in quest of spring associations 
and spring adventures. 

Spring, did I say? Methinks that 
bright and balmy season has this year 
been a blank in the calendar; so often 
has her primrose-crowned head been 
thrust back into winter’s icy lap— the 
carol so often frozen in the throats of 
the little wondering and well-nigh dis- 
heartened choristers. 

But, be this as it may, I am too 
wise to dwell long on possible alloys 
to an old man’s scanty share of earthly 
enjoyment. Sunshine with me makes 
summer, as unequivocally as the swal- 
lows that come from afar to proclaim 
the joyous season ; a sunshine holyday 
is still one to the old bachelor, because, 
with the memories that gild the sum- 
mer Saturdays of a long life, these 
rarely fail to mingle actual rencontres 
with happy human beings to whom 
memory is as yet little, but hope every 
thing ! 

Last Saturday was indubitably a 
spring day. ‘There were tears, bright 
and harmless as ever April wept in 
sport—and smiles, which in dazzling 
instability might have vied with that 
noted coquette’s most bewitching ca- 
prices. The tint of green diffused over 
earth’s surface, thanks to the eternal 
dripping of the tears in question — 





would they had always been of as 
genial a character!—was soft and 
tender, as though born yesterday; 
while the tardily unfolding buds of 
the reluctant oaks and ashes spoke 
alone of “ winter lingering in the lap 
of May.” There was in all nature, 
to the eye of Fancy, a mingling of 
that youthful revelry of enjoyment 
which defies change — with that timid 
uncertainty of virgin demeanour, ready 
to shrink appalled from the first rude 
breath of tempest or misfortune. 

This was particularly manifest in 
the deportment of my neighbours of 
the bee-hive. “To swarm, or not to 
swarm,” was evidently the soliloquy 
of every bee of the commonwealth, as 
well as the grand matter of debate in 
the apiarian wittenagemot. With 
every bright blink of sunshine came 
thoughts of enterprise and emigration, 
while under every quick succeeding 
cloud they subsided into drowsy do- 
mestication. 

I am,—like all those who have no one 
to consult or be thwarted by,—notorious 
for indecision ; but as a coward is sure 
to gather courage from a display of 
irresolution in others, I was stimulated 
by the pusillanimous perplexity of the 
bees to more decisive proceedings, and 
set out, for the first time this season, on 
a long aimless ramble for rambling’s 
sake. 

I might have been aware it was Sa- 
turday, even before quitting my peace- 
ful bachelor dwelling. The duenna 
who guides (credat Judeus) with noise- 
less regulaiity its humble economy, has 
in her composition too little of the 
Alecto or Tisiphone, to excruciate with 
vulgar Saturday annoyances her sensi- 
tive and harmless lord. How and 
when the cleanliness conspicuous from 
garret to kitchen is achieved, she hap- 
pily leaves me to conjecture—nor 
should I, but for certain sounds of 
nocturnal activity too decided for in- 
corporeal besom, and footsteps not 
exactly sylph-like, occasionally “ mur- 
dering sleep” before dawn, be aware 
of any agency in the household more 
obtrusive and tangible than that of 
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Robin Goodfellow, or our own indi- 
genous Brownie. It was therefore 
with the blissful feeling of escape from 
some unimaginable form of “ most 
admired disorder,” that I heard my 
careful housekeeper say, as she stood 
shading her old eyes from the unwont- 
ed sunshine in my little porch, and 
looking after her master and Dumple 
as proudly as if the one had been Alex- 
ander and the other Bucephalus—“ Ye 
needna be in ony partic lar hurry the 
day, sir; a lang daunder will be for 
your health after sae muckie confine- 
ment.” 

As I turned the corner into the vil- 
lage, Saturday stared me in the face. 
Dozens of housewives less merciful 
than mine were twirling the mop of 
empire with undisputed sway. Dum- 
ple’s ideas of the fitness of things were 
grievously staggered, and indeed at one 
time nearly upset, by a display of stools 
and tables, where stools and tables 
“ shouldna be”— videlicet, lining the 
usually peaceful and grass-grown street, 
and lending to it the temporary appear- 
ance of preparation for the gingerbread 
fair (Scotticé, grosset-market), at the 
invasion of whose booths the sagacious 
animal is in the habit of taking annual 
umbrage. On piles of bedding, evoked 
by the spirit of nascent cleanliness 
from the vasty deeps in which winter 
had kept them immured, lay groups of 
sprawling urchins, to whom the inver- 
sion of the tranquil order of things was 
evidently matter of infantine delight. 
Nearly equal, though more subdued 
satisfaction, beamed on the visages of 
the female enchantresses of the broom- 
stick and scrubbing-brush; and so 
universal was, on this privileged day, 
their emancipation from shoes and 
stockings, that I began to think Mon- 
sieur Nodier’s ludicrous idea of their 
being distasteful to all classes of my 
fair countrywomen, must have been 
founded on analogies furnished by a 
Saturday’s promenade through the 
streets of B—. 

The very spirit of Hunt or Cobbett 
seemed to animate young and old in 
the task of radical reform. Old men, 
cunning in the well-nigh obsolete art, 
sat astride on the rigging of their 
moss-grown tenements, mocking the 
russet hue of their weather-stained 
roofs with motley patches of golden 
thatch. 

Masons’ apprentices, on the faith 
of the morrow’s Sabbath purifications, 
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rose perched in professional pride on 
many a smokeless chimney, brandish- 
ing their besom of office, and besprink- 
ling with a sable shower every un- 
lucky boy whom his evil stars sent 
within their murky influence; while, 
with more laudable intentions, slender 
barefoot lassies on tiptoe, or perchance 
more ambitiously elevated on slippery 
new-washed creepies, polished with 
youthful pride such dingy window- 
panes as old stockings and defunct 
Kilmarnocks had not long since sup- 
planted, pouring a flood of unwonted 
and welcome radiance on the Bible, 
which, regardless of the perturbed 
world without, a bed-rid grandmother 
lay reading ayont the haltan. 

Could these and other indications, 
“so redolent of spring” and Saturday, 
have been mistaken, incredulity must 
have vanished ‘at sight of the early, 
unwonted, and indeed altogether gra- 
tuitous (though perhaps not wholly 
disinterested), emancipation of the vil- 
lage school. The “skailing o’ the 
schule,” with its yells and shrieks of 
discordant joy, is at all times rather 
too much for the sober gravity of 
Dumple ; but to-day it was attended 
with such outrageous and unrestrained 
demonstrations of anticipated enjoy- 
ment, that I thought for a moment the 
unhorsing of an elderly gentleman was 
to form the first act of the expected 
entertainment. Allowance must, how- 
ever, be made for Dumple, whose 
equanimity I have twice already, I 
find, unwittingly disparaged. The 
transition from the retired and shel- 
tered paddock, where — with the occa- 
sional variety of a snug stable, and the 
company of a cow, like himself, of a 
certain age — no object for the last six 
months had invaded his tranquillity or 
disturbed his ruminations, to the tur- 
moil of a half-yearly redding-up in the 
village, and the Babel ofa half-holyday 
at the school, must have been to the 
last degree trying and unendurable; 
and cooler reflection has convinced me 
that his snort of disdain and sidelong 
efforts to eschew the annoyance (unat- 
tended as they were, thanks to my 
self-possession ! with any catastrophe) 
were not only pardonable, but praise- 
worthy. 

My drawing him up, however, as I 
prudently did, to let the brawling tor- 
rent of triumphant mischief exhaust 
itself, brought me into contact with 
one whose enjoyment was not a whit 
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inferior in its own quiet way, and of 
course far more in mine, than the cla- 
morous exhilaration of youth. I was 
just hesitating which of the roads that 
diverged from the green to pursue, 
when there issued from the school- 
porch the tall pensive figure of the 
young schoolmaster, who, locking the 
wicket with the air of one breathing 
at length, after a week’s care and con- 
finement, held up his pale cheek to the 
reviving breeze, and courteously ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at seeing me 
once more mounted for the season. 

“We are both prisoners, sir, I be- 
lieve, though from different causes,” 
said the meek and usually uncom- 
plaining student: “rheumatism and 
necessity are alike inexorable.” “ And 
we enjoy their occasional relentings all 
the more vividly, perhaps, Mr. Lori- 
mer, for their previous tyranny. As 
for myself, I doubt if one of your rag-~ 
ged regiment yonder is more thoroughly 
alive to the pleasures of this fine Satur- 
day; and you, I am sure, look as if 
miud and body drew life from every 
breath of this kindly spring wind, after 
the noise and heat of the school. No- 
thing, indeed, but professional enthu- 
siasm, which I trust you feel, could 
reconcile one of your tastes and habits 
to the vocation you have chosen.” 
“As to the vocation, Mr. Francis,” 
replied the Dominie, with a subdued 
smile, “necessity is, I fear, as often 
the parent of that as of invention. Far 
be it from me to complain of the allot- 
ment of a wise Providence ; but I did 
not study seven long years at the uni- 
versity of with no higher ambition 
than that of teaching the grammar- 
school of B—.” 

“ More congenial employment is, I 
trust, awaiting you, my young friend ; 
but, in the mean time, I hope you teach 
the young idea to shoot (as one comes 
to do most things) con amore.” “TI do, 
Mr. Francis, at times feel much both 
of decent satisfaction, and, I fear, 
human pride, in the progress of my 
pupils. I love my boys, even the 
dull ones, when the wish to learn 
makes up for want of power; and the 
little curly-headed rogue who has been 
dux these six months (barring Saturday 
forenoons, when he has not slept a wink 
all night for thinking of the fly-fishing) 
is as near my heart as though he were 
my own younger brother. It is not 
the drudgery, but the nature of the em- 
ployment I am sometimes tempted to 
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quarrel with. To spend in teaching 
words the faculties which would fain 
be devoted to inculcating truths —to 
be cramming memories, instead of 
feeding souls, — this is a trial to more 
ambitious, and, I “rust, not criminal 
aspirings. But I strive to discharge 
my duty, sir, and leave the rest to a 
gracious Providence.” 

I had a letter in my pocket from my 
nephew Arthur, complaining of the 
difficulty of replacing his lately de- 
ceased pastor with a successor at once 
pious and modest, and of cultivated 
mind ; and, after asking Mr. Lorimer 
to partake my Sunday’s dinner on the 
morrow, I felt inclined, by checking 
the pace of my pony, to prolong our 
conference to-day; but, with a hasty 
glance at his watch, and a slight blush 
on his really handsome countenance, 
he apologised for quitting me to keep 
an appointment elsewhere. 

I know not why I, who account it 
one of the few privileges of my seclu- 
sion to escape all knowledge, direct 
or indirect, of the affairs of others, 
should have felt a sudden curiosity to 
dive into those of the village school- 
master. Perhaps, however (and self- 
complacency immediately assured me 
it was so), my growing interest arose 
from a laudable desire that the possible 
future incumbent of Arthur’s parish, 
with a parsonage absolutely within the 
park, should have placed his affections 
on no ignoble or unsuitable helpmate. 
Now all this train of provident and 
eeeeies feelings had their rise sim- 
ply from a slight heightening of colour 
on a cheek which the ‘“ eloquent 
blood” rarely visited ; and that rarity 
inducing me to attach importance to 
the circumstance, I stood (tell it not 
in Gath, far less in B—!) actually 
raising myself in my stirrups to spy, 
with a curiosity I should in any other 
cause have utterly abhorred, the site 
of the “appointment,” which honest 
Will Lorimer could not mention with- 
out blushing. 

I very soon did so myself, and with 
a double glow! the ungenial flush of 
conscious meanness blending with an 
indignant rush from the heart in repro- 
bation of my suspicions of aught inte- 
rested or unworthy in the devotion of 
poor Lorimer. I watched him down 
the green lane leading from the main 
street of the village, to one of the 
humblest though neatest of its cottages, 
saw him knock with reverential defer- 
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ence, and place, with the respect due 
to misfortune and suffering, within his 
own the arm of the fragile unearthly- 
looking being, on whose lovely coun- 
tenance deeper ravages than those of 
mere ill health were still sadly legible. 

“ IT might have guessed this,” said I 
to myself, as they disappeared amid 
the wood’s most sequestered paths. 
“Sympathy will draw congenial minds 
together; and here, alas! there is con- 
geniality of fortune, or rather misfor- 
tune, to cement the bond. Both these 
young creatures were educated for sta- 
tions far different from those fate has 
assigned them in an evil world; but 
that they should have fallen thus toge- 
ther, may perchance convert both ulti- 
mately into blessings. If the poor 
stranger’s partial recovery may indeed 
be depended upon !” 

But I am forgetting that the reader 
does not know who the poor stranger 
is. Her tale, alas! though no very 
common one, is soon told. 

It is some years since, by the well- 
meant, though in some respects inju- 
diciously directed, munificence of a 
rich townsman of X—, (a village ad- 
joining our own,) the character of his 
native place was totally altered — 
whether for the better or worse remains 
to be proved— by the endowment of 
a wealthy gratuitous seminary. ‘That 
schools are excellent things, and in- 
tellectual improvement eminently de- 
sirable, are positions which none but 
antediluvians of the most bigoted 
class now presume to question. But 
as the blessing of education was one 
whose light had long, in common with 
every village in Scotland, shed its 
serene and useful radiance over the 
humble dwellings of X—, it may be 
doubted whether their inmates were 
made either happier or essentially 
wiser by having placed within their 
reach, and of course their ambition, 
the superfluous acquirements of danc- 
ing and geography and French. Be 
this as it may, a teacher of the latter 
language was found for the infant 
establishment, in the person of one of 
those young Swiss who leave their 
native country fitted out with a ven- 
ture of grammars and dictionaries, as 
regularly, and quite as full of hope, as 
our own more substantially endowed 
traders seek the marts of commerce. 

Antoine Peyron had no one to leave 
behind but a sister a year or two 
younger than himself. Their parents 
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were dead; and Justine’s education, 
which had been a careful one, as far 
finished as altered circumstances would 
now ever permit. There were many 
humble homes in their native canton 
which would have sheltered Justine, 
left slenderly, though, for Switzerland, 
not inadequately portioned. But the 
grief of parting with her only brother, 
and those bright visions of English 
splendour and English munificence 
which haunt every Swiss girl’s fancy, 
determined her to accompany Antoine 
on his far pilgrimage. He was deli- 
cate — in fact, as many of his country- 
men are, constitutionally consumptive 
—and Justine felt that were he ill, no 
one in England could watch over or 
nurse him like herself; and even if 
well, he would have none to share his 
brief recreations, or talk to him amid 
strangers of the valley of St. Puy. 

Antoine felt it his duty to remon- 
strate ; but his inclination to yield, at 
length, to that energy of determination 
which ignorance of obstacles induces 
in many a young and sanguine mind. 
The orphans, in fact, were all the 
world to each other, and why should 
seas and mountains divide. them? 
Had Antoine lived and prospered, as 
he did at first beyond even youth’s 
anticipations, in his humble but laud- 
able vocation, all would have been 
well. Often did he, for months after 
his arrival in Britain, exclaim, on re- 
turning home to snatch his frugal 
meal, “ Thank God I have a sister to 
share it with me!” and smile at her 
simple efforts to surprise him with 
some of their country’s primitive dain- 
ties. Often did Justine re-echo his 
expressions of fraternal thankfulness ; 
and even amid much of ennui and 
monotony and privation, to look twice 
a-day on Antoine, and see him adding 
slowly but gradually to their little 
mutual hoard for brighter days at St. 
Puy, was happiness —for it included 
hope! Justine, meanwhile, by em- 
broidering with her fairy fingers, as 
even persons of peasant rank in her 
country contrive to do with hands in- 
ured to the labours of the field, kept 
her own pittance undiminished, if not 
increased. It sufficed for her simple 
wants, even in England — that land of 
splendid privation, as it is felt to be 
by many an exile to whom it denies 
the cheap luxuries of southern exist- 
ence ! 

It had hitherto denied to poor An- 
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toine the more indispensable blessings 
of air and exercise. The city in which, 
as more favourable to his views as a 
teacher, he had at first fixed his abode, 
could not afford the one—the very 
extent of his success forbade the other ; 
—and the mountaineer drooped, he 
knew not why, amid encouragement 
and fame (for renown is not confined 
to heroes). Still, even the hope of 
revisiting, a wealthy man, his paternal 
valley, could not arrest the languor of 
disease. 

The eye of Justine marked the 
change with the quickness of affection ; 
and, with a decision the poor aspirant 
after competence might himself have 
hesitated to exert, hurried him at once, 
and without a sigh, from the fatal 
emoluments of G—-. A few weeks 
of happy idleness in a cheap Highland 
glen, which they loved as men treasure 
even a dim, unflattering picture of an 
absent friend, seemed to have repaired 
the havoc of toil and confinement; and 
Antoine longed, with the energy of an 
upright mind, to resume his useful 
vocation. 

Where to do so was now the 
difficulty. Of towns Justine would 
not even hear; while in most country 
villages a French teacher would have 
found himself a most superfluous per- 
sonage. The new academy of X 
came as if by miracle to supply the 
desideratum ; to combine rural sim- 
plicity, as yet unimpaired by an over- 
grown establishment, with all the pe- 
cuniary advantages which redundant 
wealth enabled it to hold out. At 
X——, the Swiss orphans were for 
some time but too happy. There 
were pastoral hills, if not mountains, 
to refresh them with Alpine associa- 
tions; a primitive people to wish 
them well, and shew them kindness ; 
indulgence on the part of superiors, 
unused to despotism; deference and 
docility from pupils, enchanted with 
the novelty ofinstruction. For Antoine 
Occupation just sufficient to keep the 
mind from stagnating, and abundant 
leisure to give the body healthful 








exercise. In short, humanly speaking, | 


all those advantages which the Power 
that first lends sometimes sees fit so 
mysteriously to render abortive. 

An apparently slight cold, a decay 
of strength so gradual as hardly to 
alarm Justine, paved the way for the 
return of that insidious enemy, who, 
haunting alike the desert and the city, 
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retires but to gather venom for another 
blow. More than a year did Justine 
watch over health too fluctuating not 
to keep alive hope, yet too precarious 
for one moment to permit anxiety to 
slumber. A year’s anxiety ! brightened, 
perhaps, alone by some short hours of 
sickly hope! who need be told its 
undermining effect on a mind so loving, 
and a frame so far from robust as the 
Swiss maiden’s? 

Both were sustained, as frequently 
will happen, by the strong stimulus of 
daily duty —till exertion was, alas ! 
no longer required. Both then paid 
their tribute to frail humanity, in the 
shape of a fever of frightful violence, 
whose subsiding excitement left the 
bereaved orphan with a shattered body, 
and a mind, it was feared, a nearly 
equal wreck. As the former gradually 
recovered, the aberrations of the clear, 
though simple intellect, seemed only 
to become more confirmed. In the 
family where, from Christian compas- 
sion, she had been received on her 
poor brother’s death, she met with the 
kindest attention and most genuine 
sympathy. But the task of controlling 
her wild and often alarming rambles, 
and of tracing her wandering footsteps 
to their usual goal, her brother’s lonely 
grave, was one which circumstances 
did not long permit them to fulfil ; 
while the vicinity of that grave, and 
of the hills which fostered her soul’s 
malady, was considered by her physi- 
cian as a serious obstacle to her ultimate 
recovery. To be, however, within reach 
of the benevolent few, whom her youth 
and misfortunes had deeply interested, 
she had only been removed to B ; 
and placed under the humble roof of a 
poor widow and her daughter, who to 
great piety, simplicity, and industry, 
united the invaluable requisites of 
mingled tenderness and firmness of 
character. 

But with these homely beings — 
gratefully, nay, even dutifully, as with 
returning reason she acknowledged 
their cares—the gently nurtured, ro- 
mantic, cultivated mind of Justine 
could have few ideas in common. 
Necessity and a quick ear had made 
her, even before she stood alone in the 
world, a tolerable proficient in English ; 
but still she longed for some one to 
whom she might pour out, in the un- 
restrained accents of her own land, 
the sorrows of an exile. To this 
wish she recurred so often during her 
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occasional paroxysms, that her kind 
hostesses became persuaded such in- 
tercourse could alone complete her 
cure; but how it was to be brought 
about, it baffled their simple skill to 
devise. The successor of poor Antoine 
at X had, with well-meant kind- 
ness, visited her while there ; but the 
inevitable revulsion of feeling occa- 
sioned by the office he filled, had 
rendered the interview too agonising 
to be even again ventured on. My 
own well-known avoidance of strangers 
and precarious health prevented my 
presumed gift of tongues being invoked 
in the cause of humanity. But though, 
Heaven knows! it would have glad- 
dened the solitary recluse, by exerting, 
talents long in abeyance, to waken 
salutary echoes in a faint and desolate 
heart, it was perhaps well that the 
office should devolve on a younger 
and more efficient agent—one who 
could make the tones of human sym- 
pathy blend with those of heavenly 
consolation, and lure back the stricken 
deer to the fold by the united charm of 
eloquence and religion ! 

A wish, rather hopelessly thrown 
out than seriously expressed, for a 
supply of French books to beguile the 
tedium of winter to the convalescent, 
drew forth the discovery that young 
Lorimer, the new schoolmaster, pos- 
sessed, as a relic of his university 
studies, no contemptible collection of 
the select authors of France. That he 
read the language was naturally to be 
inferred from so rare a feature in the 
library of a divinity student—that he 
spoke it was somewhat more rashly 
concluded. The absence of this latter 
accomplishment had never before been 
matter of regret to one, familiar as 
household words with the glorious 
dialects of antiquity—but that very 
acquaintance promised facilities for his 
new pursuit; and, moved to the very 
heart, at their first brief interview, with 
the gentle melancholy and innocent 
pining for her native accents of the 
forlorn orphan, he bethought himself 
of converting the task of enabling him 
to converse in them into the most 
effectual stimulus that could probably 
have been devised to rouse poor Jus- 
tine’s slumbering energies of mind and 
memory. 

There were circumstances in the 
age, history, and views, of the young 
aspirant in the thorny path of tuition, 
which reminded her, though without 
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bitterness, of her poor brother; and 
when once impressed (as those about 
her sedulously inculcated) with the 
eminent advantage the sympathising 
young schoolmaster would derive in 
his future career from permission to 
study French under the auspices of a 
native, Justine set about the task of 
his instruction with womanly kindness, 
and almost infantine delight. 

The intended profession of the in- 
cipient divine was conspicuous in the 
choice of the precious volumes forming 
his scanty stock; and it was while 
reading—with one who blended the 
intelligent pupil with the meek, un- 
obtrusive instructor—the sublime elo- 
quence of Massillon and Bourdaloue, 
and the yet more soul-subduing sim- 
plicity of the French sacred volume — 
that peace, heartfelt, permanent, not of 
this world, was shed abroad once more 
on the bruised and long-benighted 
spirit of the Swiss maiden. 

All the long winter, the evenings of 
the benevolent Lorimer were devoted 
to this pious task. It had its first and 
purest reward, when the roving eye 
and unsettled mind of his fair fellow- 
student became fixed, in still solem- 
nity, on the hallowed page of inspira- 
tion. It was next delightful: to less 
exalted human sympathies to mark 
that eye’s sparkle of joy, and that 
mind’s responsive. thrill of ecstasy, 
when her apt scholar became able to 
re-echo, in its own darling accents, her 
rapturous praise of Switzerland. Of 
further reward, or deeper and less dis- 
interested feelings, William Lorimer 
hitherto dreamed not. Had he been 
at this period questioned on the nature 
of his sentiments, he would have 
spoken unhesitatingly of the object of 
all this devotion in terms of pity and 
admiration, but hardly of love; and 
though existing only in the perhaps 
enhanced sunshine of smiles now once 
more placid as a new-born babe’s, it 
might have been long ere he confessed 
to others—nay, even to himself—an 
attachment to one whom he had seen 
the victim of grief, in its direst and 
most appalling form, had not a critical 
occurrence taught him how indisso- 
lubly, in his case, pity had proved 
“akin to love.” 

An unexpected opportunity pre- 
sented itself of restoring Justine, under 
the most eligible protection, to her 
native mountains. Ller heart throbbed 
wildly at the half-forgotten thought; 
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her first movement was to grasp 
eagerly at the long-despaired-of return 
to “dwell among her own people.” 
Yet, strange to say, there was some- 
thing within her that clung to cold, 
ungenial Scotland! Was it a brother's 
loved remains, or the breathing form 
of one still dearer, that made her pause 
ere she consented? Whatever might 
be her doubts and uncertainties on the 
subject, Lorimer had felt none from 
the hour her departure was first spoken 
of as probable. A thought, wild and 
transient as some of her own fitful 
fancies, flashed across his mind, of 
following her to her fair land of day- 
dreams and romance. But William 
had a country and a calling too sacred 
to be bartered for even the most 
gorgeous features of earth’s outer 
sanctuary. With another he had 
nothing to share but his hopes, distant 
and visionary enough, of church prefer- 
ment. If on these and her own scanty 
pittance Justine could live and love in 
Scotland, Arcadia itself would be a 
desert to B——. If otherwise, would 
Lorimer’s high-schooled, disciplined 
heart break at the separation? No; 
he hoped to be enabled to bid the 
gentle sister of his love and prayers 
“God speed” in her far pilgrimage, 
and cherish her image, undesecrated 
by one selfish regret, to hallow the 
remainder of his own! 

How the proposal was made or re- 
ceived is known to themselves alone. 
Suffice it, that Justine did not go to 
Switzerland with Lady G ; and 
saw her depart, if not without a “few 
natural tears,” at least she ‘‘ wiped 
them soon.” Somewhat of all this 
(the particulars I have learned since) 
had reached me through the medium 
of old Deborah, who, in pure fear of 
breaking her heart were it otherwise, 
is allowed, during very severe and 
protracted attacks of rheumatism, to 
entertain her master, as she calls it, 
by telling him the news of the village. 
How little I am in the habit of pro- 
fiting, may be imagined from my 
having well-nigh forgotten, or rather 
never listened sufficiently to compre- 
hend, the bit of real-life romance I have 
just narrated. All my dormant interest 
in it suddenly awakened by the sight 
of the young pair issuing forth to enjoy, 
on this bright balmy holyday, their 
guileless communings. I could not 
resist stopping, as 1 passed along the 
lane, at the door of the cottage which 
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had so long sheltered the Swiss maiden; 
ostensibly to inquire, with the privilege 
even a stranger of my age might assume, 
after the mental and bodily health of its 
inmate. 

I fastened Dumple to the gate of the 
little scrupulously neat parterre, and 
knocked with all the awkwardness of 
tardy courtesy at the door of the cottage. 
A feeble voice said, “ Come in;” and 
an old woman, beautiful as cleanliness 
and serenity of aspect can make age, 
sat reading her Bible in a large, high- 
backed arm-chair. 

« My bairn,” (for so, I found, she 
still called a daughter no longer young,) 
** has stappit out this bonny forenoon. 
Ye’ll excuse my rising, sir; I’ve been 
a cripple wi’ the pains a’ winter.” 
“T can not only excuse, but sympathise 
with you,” said I, glad of the opening 
thus afforded ; “ the same cause has 
kept me a prisoner for montlis past, 
else I should not now for the first time 
have been inquiring for your interest- 
ing lodger. I hope your kind cares 
have been rewarded by seeing her 
restored to health.” 

‘They have been blessed, sir,” 
said old Margaret, solemnly, “ by Him 
whose itis to bind up the broken in heart, 
and set the prisoners of darkness free. 
It was, in truth, a benighted, broken- 
hearted creature, that was sent us to 
deal wi’. But, thanks to Him, and 
good Mr. Lorimer, the bonny bit 
dowed flower can lift up its head 
again after the storm, and the wild 
eldritch fancies that the Enemy had 
power to send through her wandering 
brain, are a’ clean skaured awa’ by the 
blessed light o’ the Sun of Righteous- 
ness! It garr’d me grew when she 
came first (though I kent she wasna 
hersel), to hear her aye praying to die, 
and her so unfit for a change; but now, 
if it were His will, I could lay her in 
the kirkyard as pleasantly as ever I did 
ony of my ain four bonny lasses— 
though I had rather, nae doubt, she 
were spared to requite gude Willie 
Lorimer for a’ his care baith for soul 
and body. We never did muckle wi’ 
her till the sound o’ her ain mither 
tongue brought the tears back to her 
dry een, and the softness to her full 
heart; and when they read thegither 
in a wee bookie—no like ane o’ our 
stately, purpose-like Bibles—yet I 
kent it was the Word o’ God, by the 
light that cam glancin’ ower her brow, 
and the quiet draps that lay waitin’ 
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their time to fa’ on her lang, black 
eye-lashes. She’s been an altered 
woman sinsyne, (though, ‘deed, at 
her warst she was aye a winning 
creature,) and I dinna think an inno- 
center, better-doing lassie is in a’ 
Scotland, let alane her ain far-awa 
highlands, that she likes sae weel. 
She’s gude enough for a wife to 
William Lorimer—and what could I 
say mair, gin I should speak till the 
morn! I wish I could only hope to 
live to see their hands joined ; but a 
weary wait I doubt they'll hae till he 
gets a kirk, that has naething but 
modest worth to speak for him !” 

“Who knows, Margaret?” said I, 
not daring to excite hopes I had no 
certainty of realising. ‘ When merit 
does make friends, they’re the surest 
of any.” “It makes a friend of Him 
that’s abune a’,” answered the old 
woman, with her habitual reference to 
a higher Power; “ and if He sees fit, 
the hearts of men are in His hand.” 

I rose, and promising a supply of 
French literature and another visit to 
the interesting orphan, bade her aged 
guardian a respectful and cordial fare- 
well. 

In deep and not unprofitable mu- 
sings on the “ lights and shadows” 
of the little scene of Scottish humble 
life, which Saturday had so vividly 
brought before me, I had permitted 
Dumple to choose his own path. The 
love of shade and seclusion which his 
sequestered paddock inculcates, and 
the instinctive preference of hoofs no 
longer young for byways over high- 
ways, bade him follow the course of 
the little river, or rather brook, whfch 
surrounds, as with a fairy elf-knot, 
our picturesquely situated village. 

We were holding, like the here 
placid stream, our noiseless course 
along a haugh, all gemmed, thick as 
a summer midnight sky, with starry 
primroses, when I was aware of as 
sweet a bit of unsophisticated natural 
grouping as ever Morland or Gains- 
borough embodied or imagined. Be- 
fore me, in the narrowing path over 
which the alders and willows began 
well-nigh to meet, walked a pair of 
happy schoolboys, who, loaded as they 
were with rod and basket, and all the 
appurtenances of sylvan recreation, had, 
in their unconsciously lingering pace, 
and gesture of unstudied endearment, 
a something which bespoke unre- 
strained communion, rather than sport, 
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to be the chief delight of this first 
summer holyday. The arm of the taller 
and slighter of the two glad creatures 
was thrown carelessly over the other's 
shoulder ; his fair cheek rested in al- 
most startling contact on one brown 
as though gipsy tents had lent it 
nurture ; and so close, so earnest was 
the conference which, on some mo- 
mentous bird-nesting, or trout-catch- 
ing, or care-killing topic of school- 
boy lore, these loving playmates were 
engaged in, that even [and Dumple 
(with the added consequence of six 
months’ seclusion from the public 
gaze) could scarce obtain a glance 
of hasty recognition. 

Piqued, as well an elderly gentle- 
man might, by this manifestation of 
youthful indifference, vanity prompted 
me to try and astonish them out of it, 
by a display of those congenial talents 
which, in all classes of society, form 
the most infallible claim on sympathy. 
“ So you’re for the fishing, my lads!” 
I cried, with all the hilarity which the 
word could inspire in one whose rod 
had lain idle more summers than their 
youthful heads yet numbered. “ A fine 
afternoon for the sport, if your gear is 
the right thing, and your flies fit for 
the spot and season. Will you let an 
old fisher see your tackle, my bonny 
men—one that knows the trade well, 
though he may be a thought rusted 
now-a-days ?”” 

The rosy creatures looked astonished, 
but not displeased, at the strange gen- 
tleman’s intrusion. I turned Dumple 
to graze among the primroses; and 
laying myself down, rheumatism and 
all, on a tuft of dry fern, began to turn 
over the miscellaneous wealth of the 
holyday sportsmen, till it became ob- 
vious, to any eye less sanguine than a 
schoolboy’s, that the murder of even a 
minnow by such “ means and appli- 
ances” was manifestly impossible. 

“This will never do, bairns !”’ cried I, 
in a tone of compassionate superiority. 
“ You may thresh the water till dooms- 
day with this gear, and get nothing for 
your pains but a pain in the shoulder. 
Come to me between this and next 
Saturday, and I'll rig you out with 
such a kit of flies and lines as your 
young eyes never opened on. But 
you must unlock your lips in retum 
now, and tell me what you were talk- 
tng of so earnestly when ye walked 
iogether face to face, as I rode up.” 

At this the two boys blushed, as if 
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by one impulse—the “ celestial rosy 
red” of the fair cheek shamed by the 
mantling of the eloquent blood through 
all the hardy bronzing of the other. 
« We were speaking, sir,” began the 
flaxen-haired blusher, whose gentle 
breeding was evidently akin to his 
delicate complexion — but his eye 
caught the laughing one of his swarthy 
playfellow, and the words died away, 
while a fresh glow of vermilion rushed 
over cheek and brow. ‘“ We were just 
saying,” began his brisker comrade, 
when, lo! the sudden spirit of un- 
wonted bashfulness sealed his merry 
lipsalso! ‘ Tut!” cried both together, 
in a simultaneous fit of desperate frank- 
ness, “ it’s no worth the makin’ a phrase 
about! We were just cracking about 
what trade we wad like to be.” 

“ And what would you like to be ?” 
said I to the tall, fair boy; “ you're 
the oldest, I think, and should tell first.” 
But he hung back disconcerted ; and 
the dark smiler, emboldened by his 
friend’s hesitation, exclaimed, “ I’m 
auldest, though Charlie’s gotten the 
heels o’ me for length; and I’m to be 
a doctor or a dominie, or some douce 
kind o’ a trade like that. I’m no for 
wild, uncanny notions o’ sailoring, like 
some folk that I ken o’!” Another 
blush marked the application of this 
innuendo ; and its object, with a flash 
in his clear blue eye, the more remark- 
able from its previous softness, cried, 
“T’m no gawn to think shame o’ wish- 
ing to be a sailor; my father was ane 
before me!” 

“ The very reason ye should be nae 
sic thing, Charlie,” replied the younger, 
who, with somewhat of a waggish turn, 
united, I could perceive, strong sense 
and genuine feeling. “ What will your 
puir mother say?”’ “ My mother loves 
sailors, Rob,” cried the now thoroughly 
animated Charlie; “she says her very 
heart warms to them.” “ It ’ll be 
cauld enough if ye ’re drowned like 
your father, and leave her wi’ naebody 
to care for her in her auld days, like 
lanely Lizzie Murdie.” “ But I'll no 
be drowned, Rob,” exclaimed the little 
sanguine slip of a future Nelson (not 
the first instance of a heroic soul in a 
feminine fragile-looking casket), “ I'll 
be an admiral, and take French ships 
fu’ o’ siller, and my mother ’Il never 
need to greet again.” 

“‘ And who is your mother, my fine 
fellow?” asked I, not aware of any 
sailor’s widow settled in B—. ‘ My 
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mother?” echoed he, in evident sur- 
prise ; “they ca’ her Widow Bennet, 
and she’s sister to Bob’s father{there, 
and stays down bye at the Mains since 
my father never cam hame.” 

“ Sir,” said the little hero’s more 
communicative cousin—son, I now 
discovered, to one of the most indus- 
trious farmers in the parish, “my 
auntie would fain hae Charlie there to 
gie up thoughts o’ the sea, and be a 
minister, like her ain father, and gude 
Mr. Monteith down by at St. Forgan’s. 
And O giv he wad only think sae!— 
it maun be grand to stand up in a 
braw pulpit a’ covered wi’ red cloth, 
and speak awa out o’ the Bible for an 
hour upon end, wi’ a’ the folk hearken- 
ing, and naebody dawring to answer 
him again! I wad like it weel my- 
sel’, but I could never won up till t— 
I’m ower blate. Now Charlie here, 
for as douce as he looks, never feared 
the face o’ man, and wad mak a spe- 
cial minister. If ye only heard his 
Latin speeches at the examination! 
Mr. Lorimer says he’s a born orator!” 
“T’m a born sailor, Rob,” cried the 
boy impatiently, “ and its no in the 
power o’ man to mak me ony thing 
else !” 

“ Weel a weel,” cried the good- 
natured little philosopher—“ him that 
will to Cupar maun to Cupar! I’m 
wae for my auntie, and that gar’d me 
speak. But” suddenly starting up, 
and gathering the now despised tackle, 
“since there’s to be nae fun here, we'll 
away down to the burn-mouth and 
houk for sand eels—the lave’s there 
langsyne.”” 

“ T'll go with you,” said I, loath to 
part with this interesting pair of widely 
differing boys; “I’m always glad to 
turn my pony’s head towards the sea.” 

About a quarter of a mile lower than 
the spot where our conference had taken 
place, the brook, or burn as it is called, 
emerged from its leafy concealment 
between the wooded banks of the little 
Den, to run for perhaps another half 
mile across open sandy downs or links 
to its parent element. A long line of 
shining beach extended in one direction 
from the wide shallow outlet of the here 
considerable streamlet ; and along this 
we could see, on gaining the first sand- 
hill, a crowd of persons of all ages 
running along in a hurried, desultory 
manner. 

“‘ What play’s yon they’re after the 
day, Rob, think ye?” asked the keen, 
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daring, little sailor-elect, all impatience 
at the thought of any pastime—a nau- 
tical one especially —in which he had 
no share. “It’s no like fun yon,” 
answered his cousin, after a pause and 
earnest gaze on the advancing group ; 
“it’s the laddies, sure aneuch—but 
there’s men and women and a’ yonder, 
and a horse coming after, and a man 
on’t—guide’s, Charlie ! it’s the doctor’s 
powny —there’s been mischief yonder, 
and nae fun.” 

It was impossible to look on the 
ominous aspect of the motley but 
silent crowd which thronged along 
the glittering sands, without sharing in 
the child’s gloomy foreboding of some 
catastrophe. I pushed on, well aware 
my light-footed comrades would easily 
keep up, and in ten minutes more we 
were in the heart of the melancholy 
group. 

The prominent object in it, the one 
on which all eyes were sadly but irre- 
sistibly rivetted, was the corpse of a 
boy, apparently little ifat all older than 
my youthful acquaintance Charlie— 
like him, of slight interesting figure — 
gifted, like him, with a profusion of 
golden hair, which, dripping wet, and 
yet dabbled with sand and sea-weed, 
fell over the edge of the shutter on 
which they were carrying this only son 
of a widowed mother to her desolate 
home, his lately animated features 
frozen in marble stillness, his free, 
unshackled limbs stiffened into eternal 
repose! ‘ Gude safe’s, Willie Arm- 
strong!” burst from the lips of poor 
Rob Arnot, one of his favourite play- 
fellows, as he sprung forward from my 
side to seize the cold, lifeless hand, 
and then shrunk back with the instinc- 
tive horror of childhood for mortality. 

“Good God ! how did this happen /” 
asked I of the old weather-beaten sailors 
who had rescued from the deep, and 
were calmly though mournfully bear- 
ing, the body of the drowned child. 
* It cam o’ wilfulness, sir,” said one 
of them; “ clean wilfulness and con- 
tempt o’ counsel! The schule callants 
had gotten the play this weary Satur- 
day, and naething wad serve them but 
a boat. Boats were never made for 


bairns, and we set a watch on the 
yawls, lest the mischancy creatures sud 
lay hands on ane ; but, Gude forgie us, 
we forgot the auld rotten skiff that’s 
lain gaizening sin the last winter’s 
wrack, high and dry on the Mussel 
The wild callants brought her 
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down, and launched -her round the 
~~ whare there was nane to see them. 

y a special mercy, she drifted aff ere 
ever they could a’ loup in thegither, 
wi’ only puirWillie Armstrong his lane ! 
T saw the laddie, God help him ! baling 
out the water wi’ his hat ae minute, and 
waving’ it in the air for help anither ; 
but ere I could won down, the skipper’s 
scailzie, and cast aff my jacket to swim 
out till him, the boat was keel upmost, 
and the doomed laddie nae mair to be 
seen. I got a glisk at last o’ his bonny 
gowden hair, and gripped it, and 
brought him ashore; but, wae’s me} 
there was nae life in the creature ; and 
weel I wot, though Doctor Armour has 
been fechting this hour to bring breath 
into the cauld clay, his Maker had 
the soul o’ the puir witless callant or 
ever I laid welt on his body in the 
water.” 

A piercing shriek turned all eyes 
towards an advancing female, who, 
all-bent and coiled up like some wild 
animal on the spring, bounded rather 
than ran towards the spot. “ His 
mother! his mother! God pity her! 
Puir Helen Armstrong!” burst from 
lips awe-stricken and sealed till now. 
Instinctively the women closed round 
the body, to shield it from a mother’s 
frantic gaze; while one more thought- 
ful than the rest tore off her apron and 
threw it over the face. 

But what living rampart, however 
charitably formed, can stand against a 
mother’s yearning for a son’s inanimate 
relics? In an instant, Helen, a tall, 
powerful woman, stood, defying oppo- 
sition, erect before her darling’s bier — 
the next, she lay as lifeless as himself 
upon the beach beside him. From 
her awakening grief all seemed to 
shrink appalled; but Monteith, the 
deep-tried pastor of an often sorrowing 
flock, was descried hastening, like a 
ministering angel, to the scene of 
anguish; and I felt, like all around 
me, as if the peace he seldom invoked 
in vain must reach ere long even the 
desolate parent before us. 

I looked round, ere I quitted the 
spot, for the blithe, fearless counte- 
nance of little Charlie Bennet: it was 
pale and subdued; the flush of con- 
scious daring was fled; yet somewhat 
of high resolve and thoughtfulness still 
stamped the delicate features with an 
expression not belonging to childhood. 
“ Will you be a sailor now, Charlie?” 
asked I, with a glance at the fearful 
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spectacle we had left. “ T’ll be like 
Mr. Monteith,” answered the child— 
his whole countenance brightening 
with unearthly joy—“and speak to my 
mother when she greets, as he’s doing 
the now to Helen Armstrong, and”— 
suddenly starting away—“ I'll run 
hame to her this moment, for fear she 
should think, when she hears o’ a 
drowned laddie, it maun be her ain 
wild Charlie.” 

“ Even so, dear child!” exclaimed 
I, as I saw him bound off like a roe 
across the sand hills. And did not my 
own saddened heart whisper, How like 
the tenour of human life is this brief 
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summer Saturday! Toil and trouble, 
labour and confusion among the many ; 
here and there a heart gathering out of 
the furnace of affliction pure unalloyed 
grains of affection’s imperishable ore ; 
pleasures, empty as the laughter and 
fleeting as the sports of childhood, and 
ending (as these have done to-day) in 
gloom, and tears, and a grave! Yet 
over even these —to complete the ana- 
logy—the mild form of Religion rising 
beacon-like from the dark and troubled 
waters, to wipe away the tears of time, 
and draw aside the veil that shrouds 
eternity ! 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF FREE TRADE, 


WE pray our gentle readers not to take 
fright at the title of this article. In 
submitting to them a few considera- 
tions on the subject of Free Trade, we 
shall not weary them with statements 
of exports and imports, nor confuse 
their heads with those arrays of figures, 
by means of which, writers on political 
economy, and their disciples, our phi- 
losophers of the House of Commons, 


find it easy to prove any proposition 


they may please to adopt.* Our pre- 
sent object is to inquire into the pro- 
priety of that rigid and inflexible ap- 
oe of the principle of free trade 
y our modern statesmen, which has, 
in our humble opinion, been produc- 
tive of such great and widely-spread 
calamity. 

The doctrine of free trade was first 
formally maintained and developed by 
Adam Smith; and the recent political 
economists have done nothing more 
than ring changes on his arguments. 
They have, however, done what secta- 
ries generally do ; — they have departed 
from the caution and moderation with 
which the doctrine was originally pro- 
pounded ;—they have insisted, much 
more vehemently than its author did, 
on its unbending application to prac- 
tical purposes ;—and have disregarded 
the exceptions with which he guarded 
it. Had the doctrines of Smith, as 
qualified by himself, been adopted in 
practice, those violent changes in our 
commercial laws would not have taken 


place, which have reduced so many 
thousand families of our most indus- 
trious population to beggary. 

This, we believe, is not generally 
understood. It is a very common im- 
pression, even among those who are 
fully aware of the evils produced by 
the present /iberal system, that, after 
all, it is the only true system ; —that 
its truth has been demonstrated by the 
great founder of the science himself ; — 
that, being true, it must necessarily 
be productive of the greatest good 
on the whole;—and that, therefore, 
it ought to be persisted in, notwith- 
standing the temporary evils it may 
occasion. We wish to correct this 
misapprehension. 

We shall not at present enter into 
an examination of the arguments by 
which Dr. Smith supports the general 
doctrine of free trade. Two passing re- 
marks, however, we shall make. Smith 
sets up free trade in opposition to what 
was called the mercantile system ;—a 
system of commerce which proceeded 
on the notion, that the only real wealth 
of a country consisted in gold and 
silver, —the accumulation of which, 
therefore, was the only true object of 
commercial legislation ;—that, conse- 
quently, if we imported from any 
country a greater value of goods than 
we exported to it, and paid the balance 
with money, we were carrying on a 
losing trade, which ought to be dis- 
couraged, It is on a confutation of 


* For a recent specimen of this convenient method of demonstration, see 
Mr. Powlett Thompson’s speech on the motion for an inquiry into the distress of the 
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this doctrine that Smith’s arguments 
for free trade are founded. But, though 
he successfully exposed the errors of 
the mercantile system, and though it is 
now deservedly exploded, it by no 
means follows, that its fallacy involves 
the truth of the doctrine which Smith 
has opposed to it. The one may be 
false, without the other being true. 
Our other remark is, that Smith, in 
supporting his doctrine, has fallen into 
a curious inconsistency. He arrives 
at his principle of free trade, according 
to his usual method of reasoning, by 
applying to nations the experience of 
individuals in their private transactions. 
He says,* “ It is the maxim of every 
prudent master of a family never to 
attempt to make at home what it will 
cost him more to make than to buy. 
The tailor does not attempt to make 
his own shoes, but buys them of the 
shoemaker. The shoemaker does not 
attempt to make his own clothes, but 
employs atailor. ‘The farmer attempts 
to make neither the one nor the other, 
but employs those different artificers.” 

The next step of his argument is, 
*¢ What is prudence in the ‘conduct of 
every private family, can scarce be 
folly in that ofa great kingdom.” And 
his conclusion is, ** If a foreign coun- 
try can supply us with a commodity 
cheaper than we ourselves can make it, 
better buy it of them, with some part 
of the. produce of our own industry 
employed in a way in which we have 
some advantage.” This simple syllo- 
gism is the foundation of the whole 
system of free trade; and is every day 
repeated, by Dr. Smith’s echoes, in a 
thousand different ways. It depends 
entirely on the soundness of the second 
proposition, that what is’ prudence in 
the conduct of an individual is pru- 
dence also on the part of a nation. 
But in another place Smith says, that 
what is prudence on the part of an 
individual may not be prudence in a 
nation. In speaking of the treaty with 
Portugal, he says,t+ “ The Portuguese, 
it is said, indeed, are better customers 
for our manufactures than the French, 
and should therefore be encouraged in 
preference to them. As they give us 
their custom, it is pretended we should 


* Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap 2 


t Book iv. chap. 3. 


¢ Restored, by the way, is not a very accurate expression. 
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give them ours. The sneaking arts of 
underling tradesmen are thus erected 
into political maxims for the conduct of 
a great empire.” Here, then, is a case, 
(and it is well known to be a very 
common one), of prudence on the part 
of an individual, which Smith refuses 
to admit as prudence ina nation. Here 
he talks with contempt of “ erecting 
the sneaking arts of underling trades- 
men into political maxims for the con- 
duct of a great empire.” What does 
he himself do, when he erects the con- 
duct of the tailor and the shoemaker 
into political maxims for a great nation? 
It is very well known that tradesmen, 
in purchasing goods, are in the habit 
of giving a preference to their own 
customers; and, if what is prudence 
in an individual is prudence in a 
nation, then a nation, like an indivi- 
dual, ought, in purchasing goods, to 
give the preference to the nation which 
purchases its goods. This, however, 
Smith denies; and, in so doing, he 
denies the soundness of the very pro- 
position on which his doctrine of free 
trade is founded. 

Allowing, however, Smith’s general 
doctrine to pass for the present without 
further question, it is of importance to 
observe the qualifications under which, 
as he admits, it must be applied to 
practice. Its unlimited application, 
in the manner contended for by the 
philosophers of the present day, he 
considers a perfect chimera. “ To 
expect, indeed,” he says, “ that the 
freedom of trade should ever be en- 
tirely restored { to Great Britain, is as 
absurd as to expect that Oceana or 
Utopia should ever be established in 
it.” And he admits, notwithstanding 
his general doctrine, that there are se- 
veral cases “ in which it will generally 
be advantageous to lay some burden 
on foreign, for the encouragement of 
domestic industry.” 

One of these cases is, when some 
particular sort of industry is necessary 
for the defence of the country. ‘ The 
defence of Great Britain,’”’ he says, 
** depends very much on the number of 
its sailors and shipping. The act of 
navigation, therefore, very properly en- 
deavours to give the sailors and ship- 
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ping of Great Britain the monopoly of 
the trade of their own country, in some 
cases by absolute prohibitions, and ia 
others by heavy burdens on the ship- 
ping of other countries.” And, in 
another place, he says, that though some 
of the regulations of that famous act 
may possibly have proceeded from na- 
tional animosity, yet “ they are as wise 
as if they had all been dictated by the 
most deliberate wisdom.” Here, then, 
we have a monopoly of great magni- 
tude, warmly approved of by Adam 
Smith, upon a solid and practical 
ground, though it was inconsistent with 
his abstract principle. The despotism 
of abstract principles had not then 
commenced. Smith saw that the mo- 
nopoly in favour of British shipping 
enlarged the number of our ships and 
seamen, and supported those floating 
ramparts which have so long secured 
us from the aggressions of every foe. 
Smith, however, was, it seems, a poor 
and faint-hearted thinker, and shrunk 
even from the application of his own 
principles. His successors are men of 
greater souls, According to their en- 
larged views, the navigation laws have 
come under the general proscription of 
monopolies ; and as, unhappily, instead 
of pursuing their former, and com- 
paratively harmless vocation, of indi- 
ting books and pamphlets, political 
economists have obtained the opportu- 
nity of mystifying the houses of Par- 
liament with speeches, in the character 
of legislators, our British shipping was 
soon, through their influence, left to 
shift for itself. They succeeded in 
persuading Parliament that it was non- 
sense to suppose that British shipping 
required any protection, or that the 
withdrawing of that protection would 
throw a single ship or seaman out of 
employment. And, what is more won- 
derful still, when the working of their 
new system shewed that its consequen- 
ces were ruinous,—when our ports 
were filled with vessels rotting for want 
of freight, and our streets with seamen 
perishing for want of bread,— even 
then they had the effrontery to pretend 
to prove, by their usual method, that 
is, incomplete, garbled, and erroneous 
quotations from shipping returns, &c. 
(of which they brought forward just as 
much as they found convenient), that 
the shipping interest never was in a 
more flourishing condition ! 

Another case, in which Dr. Smith 
inquires how far “ it will be advanta- 
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geous to lay some burden upon foreign, 
for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry,” is, “ when some tax is im- 
posed at home upon the produce of 
the latter.” When a tax is laid upon 
some particular article of domestic 
produce, his opinion is decided, that 
an equal tax should be imposed on the 
same article when imported from abroad. 
But he is not disposed to allow that 
the principle, on which this limitation 
of the freedom of trade is founded, 
should be extended further. When 
the necessaries of life are taxed in this 
country, so as to increase the cost of 
domestic production in general, though 
he admits that this has the same un- 
favourable effect on the produce of any 
particular commodity, in respect to 
foreign competition, as if a tax were 
laid on that particular commodity, yet 
he discovers some distinctions between 
the cases, which lead him to withhold 
the protection in the one case, which 
he grants in the other. 

Dr. Smith expressly admits, that 
taxes on the necessaries of life must 
raise the price of labour; and, conse- 
quently, of all other commodities. The 
imposition of such taxes, therefore, he 
admits, must disable the producer of 
any commodity from bringing it to 
market at the same price he did before, 
in the same way as if a tax were laid 
on it specially. But his distinctions 
between the cases are these. 

“ First,” he says, “ it might always 
be known, with great exactness, how 
far the price of such a commodity 
could be enhanced by such a tax; but 
how far the general enhancement: of 
the price of labour might affect that of 
every different commodity about which 
labour was employed, could never be 
known with any tolerable exactness. 
It would be impossible, therefore, to 
proportion, with any tolerable exact- 
ness, the tax upon any foreign, to this 
enhancement of the price of every 
home commodity.” 

This argument obviously calls for 
very little remark. Admitting the ex- 
pediency of affording protection to the 
home producer in the case in question, 
the objection is, merely, that it is im- 
possible to discover the exact amount 
of the relief which ought to be given. 
But if the principle, that the home 
producer ought to receive protection, 
is admitted, it surely does not follow, 
that because the exact amount of pro- 
tection cannot be exactly ascertained, 
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he ought not to receive any protection. 
That is bad logic, surely. 

“ Secondly,” says Dr. Smith, “ taxes 
upon the necessaries of life have nearly 
the same effect upon the circumstances 
of the people as a poor soil and a bad 
climate. Provisions are thereby ren- 
dered dearer, in the same manner as if 
it required extraordinary labour and 
expense to raise them. As, in the 
natural scarcity arising from soil and 
climate, it would be absurd to direct 
the people in what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals and industry, 
so it is likewise in the artificial scarcity 
arising from such taxes.” 

Now, this argument from analogy is 
clearly unsound. Taxes on the neces- 
saries of life render provisions dearer ; 
and so do a poor soil and a bad cli- 
mate: but, in relation to the present 
question, Dr. Smith overlooks a great 
flaw in the analogy. The poor soil 
and the bad climate have always ex- 
isted, and always operated in the same 
way; but the taxes on the necessaries 
of life, in the circumstances of the case 
under consideration, have been recently 
laid on. No home manufacture can 
be placed in a worse situation than 
that in which it was before, by the 
operation of a poor soil and bad cli- 
mate; but a home manufacture, once 
flourishing, and able to stand its ground 
against foreign competition, may be 
ruined in consequence of the rise in 
the cost of its production, caused by a 
gradual or recent taxation of the ne- 
cessaries of life. The cases, supposed 
to be analogous, are thus widely differ- 
ent. The impediments which Nature 
presents to the manufacture of wine in 
England, are constant and eternal; 
and wine never has, nor will, become 
an article of English produce. But 
the manufacture of corn, which is con- 
genial to the soil and climate of Eng- 
land, has been impeded, and the cost 
of its production enhanced, by taxation, 
and acts of the legislature. And though 
the legislature is not bound to protect 
a manufacture against the operation of 
the laws of nature, yet it is bound to 
do so against the effects of its own 
measures. This oversight on the part 
of Smith is too evident to require fur- 
ther illustration ; and it is fatal to the 
argument which contaias it. 

Putting this last argument, therefore, 
aside, it is to be held as consistent with 
Dr. Smith’s own views of political 
economy, that the principle of the free- 
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dom of trade ought to undergo a limi- 
tation in the great.and important case 
where the cost of home production is 
enhanced by the influence of taxation. 
But the great economist carries his 
limitations much farther. He says, 
that “ it may be a matter of delibera- 
tion how far it is proper to continue 
the free importation of foreign goods, 
when some foreign nation restrains, by 
high duties or prohibitions, the importa- 
tion of some of our manufactures into 
their country.” —“ There may be good 
policy,” he says, “in retaliations of this 
kind, when there is a probability that 
they will procure the repeal of the 
high duties or prohibitions complained 
of. The recovery of a great foreign 
market will genera!ly more than com- 
pensate the transitory inconveniency of 
paying dearer during a short time for 
some sorts of goods. To judge whether 
such retaliations are likely to produce 
such an effect does not, perhaps, be- 
long so much to the science of a legis- 
lator, whose deliberations ought to be 
governed by general principles, which 
are always the same, as to the skill of 
that insidious and crafty animal, vul- 
garly called a statesman or politician, 
whose councils are directed by the 
momentary fluctuations of affairs.” 
This passage makes a most import- 
ant inroad on the ¢otalité (as a French- 
man would call it) of the principle of 
free trade. It establishes a limitation, 
which is quite disregarded by our mo- 
dern scientific legislators, who have ex- 
tended the benefits of the utmost free- 
dom of trade with us precisely to those 
nations who have most rigorously with- 
held them from ourselves. In the 
whimsical attack on “ that crafty and 
insidious animal, vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician,” ana the com- 
parison between him and the /egislator, 
Dr. Smith seems to labour under a 
considerable confusion of ideas. He 
speaks with a truly philosopher-like 
contempt of the man whose councils 
are directed by the momentary fluc- 
tuations of affairs; while he admits 
that, in the very case under discussion, 
it is necessary to be guided by the fluc- 
tuation of affairs. But, worse than 
this, he distinguishes between the con- 
temptible animal who is so guided, and 
the legislator who is governed by gene- 
ral principles ;— forgetting, that in the 
matter in question, and in every other 
case in which the general principle of 
free trade is, by himself, subjected to 
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limitations, these limitations depend on 
the fluctuations of affairs; and that it 
is our legislators who must judge how 
far the changes in the state of affairs 
give cause for these limitations. We 
do not see how, in such cases, our 
legislators, in their philosophical dig- 
nity, are to leave the matter to these 
inferior animals, called statesmen; nor, 
indeed, do we know, in the natural 
history of politics, any inferior class of 
animals different from legislators, and 
known by the name of statesmen. In 
cases such as the present, our legislators 
themselves are the only statesmen that 
can have any thing to dowith the matter. 

Dr. Smith’s last case of the limita- 
tion of the freedom of trade has, from 
the fluctuation of affairs, become the 
most important ofall. He himselfhad 
not the means of seeing half its conse- 
quences. The case which he considers 
is, “ how far, or in what manner, it is 
proper to restore the free importation 
of foreign goods, after it has been for 
some time interrupted ; when particular 
manufactures, by means of high duties 
or prohibitions upon all foreign goods 
which can come into competition with 
them, have been so far extended, as to 
employ a great multitude of hands.” 
In this case, he says, “ humanity 
may require that the freedom of trade 
should be restored only by slow gra- 
dations, and with a good deal of reserve 
and circumspection. Were those high 
duties and prohibitions taken away all 
at once, cheaper foreign goods of the 
same kind might be poured so fast 
into the home market, as to deprive, 
all at once, many thousands of our 
people of their ordinary employment 
and means of subsistence.” —“ Changes 
of this kind,” he afterwards says, 
“ should never be introduced suddenly, 
but slowly, gradually, and after a very 
long warning.” 

Strong as this language is, we have 
reason to conclude, from the strain of 
Dr. Smith’s argument on this subject, 
that he would have spoken much more 
strongly still, had he contemplated the 
changes of circumstances which have 
taken place in this country since his 
day; which it is very evident he did 
not. After speaking of the amount of 
mischief and disorder which would 
arise in this case, from the free im- 
portation of foreign goods, he gives two 
reasons for supposing that the disorder 


would probably be less than might be 
imagined. 
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The first is, that “ all those manu- 
factures, of which any part is com- 
monly exported to other European 
countries without a bounty, would be 
very little affected by the freest im- 
portation of foreign goods.” There 
can be no doubt that those manufac- 
tures which can be produced at home 
so cheap, as to admit of being ex- 
ported without a bounty, would not be 
materially affected by free importation 
of similar manufactures. In the present 
state of things, certainly, our manufac- 
turers of hard-ware, or cotton goods, 
would suffer nothing from such a course. 
But Dr. Smith’s argument embraces 
only a part of the subject. What be- 
comes of manufactures destined for 
home consumption? If the foreigner 
can make these goods much cheaper 
than we can, he drives our manufac- 
turers out of our own market. What, 
again, becomes of those manufactures 
for foreign consumption, which have 
risen to a great height, and have been 
supported by bounties on exportation ? 
By the withdrawal of those bounties, 
we can no longer afford to export the 
goods; and all those who were em- 
ployed in their manufacture, in so far 
as they were destined for the foreign 
market, are thrown out of employment. 
This has been strikingly exemplified in 
the case of the withdrawal of the bounty 
on the exportation oflinen. Dr. Smith 
is so much aware of these considera- 
tions, that he adds,—“ the silk, per- 
haps, is the manufacture which would 
suffer the most by this freedom of 
trade, and after it the linen, though 
the latter much less than the former.” 
Though thus aware, however, of this 
effect of the freedom of trade on some 
of our manufactures, Dr. Smith’s second 
reason shews that he had no concep- 
tion of what might be the magnitude 
of this effect. “ Though a great num- 
ber of people,” he says, “ should, by 
thus restoring the freedom of trade, be 
thrown all at once out of their ordi- 
nary employment and common method 
of subsistence, it would by no means 
follow that they would be deprived 
either of employment or subsistence.” 
He illustrates this argument by the 
case of the reduction of the army at 
the end of the American war, when, he 
says, more than a hundred thousand 
soldiers and seamen were all at once 
thrown out of employment, without 
avy sensible disorder or increase of 
vagrancy. Ile adds that, from the 
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analogous nature of different manufac- 
tures, people who are driven. out of 
employment in one may find it in 
another. 

Now, though all this may have done 
very well, as matter of speculation, in 
the days of Dr. Smith, it will not do at 
all in the present circumstances of this 
country. Dr. Smith said that the silk 
manufacture would perhaps sufier: 
what would he have said if he had 
seen how much it has suffered ?— if he 
had seen the frightful destitution and 
misery to which the immense popula- 
tion engaged in it (a population exem- 
plary for their industrious and orderly 
nabits) are reduced? What would he 
have said, too, ifhe had seen the ex- 
tent of calamity inflicted on the people 
engaged in the linen manufacture by 
the late repeal of the bounty on its ex- 
portation? The linen manufacture has 
for generations been the staple of 
various parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In Ireland it has supported 
the prosperity of the province of Ulster, 
and afforded subsistence to a great 
body of the most respectable and well- 
conducted of his Majesty’s subjects in 
that country. In these distracted times, 
to drive to misery and despair such a 
portion of the Irish people, is madness. 
In the Scottish county of Angus, where 
the long-established and flourishing 
manufacture of linen has now received 
its death-blow, the distress is extensive 
and extreme. This manufacture has 
not only caused the wealth and im- 
portance of Dundee, and been the 
source of prosperity to many smaller 
towns, but has afforded employment to 
great numbers of the inhabitants of the 
villages, and even hamlets; who, in 
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their own houses, did piece-work for 
the large manufacturers, and formed a 
link between the town and rural po- 
pulation. Every person who visited 
that extensive district was delighted 
with the appearance of industry and 
comfort which every where presented 
itself. It is all gone! and in its place 
there is nothing but desolation and 
famine. 

It is idle now to talk of the people 
who are thrown out of any particular 
employment being admitted into others, 
and absorbed into the general mass of 
the population. The population is 
already saturated, super-saturated, — 
every employment is full—more than 
full, and will receive no more; the ex- 
cess is precipitated, as noxious dregs, 
to the bottom; and those who are re- 
jected from any class of the industrious 
population have no resource but men- 
dicancy or rapine. 

From all that we have said, we con- 
ceive it to follow, (even without ques- 
tioning the soundness of the doctrine 
of free trade, considered as an abstract 
point in economical science), that the 
philosophical statesmen of the present 
day have disregarded the limitations of 
this doctrine, which its author himself 
considered to be necessary in practice. 
We have shewn, too, that Dr. Smith’s 
limitations would have been more ex- 
tensive, but for some evident errors in 
his reasoning, and his being unable, 
besides, to anticipate the change of 
circumstances which has taken place 
since his time. These are the objects 
to which we have limited our present 
remarks. We may take another op- 
portunity of troubling our readers with 
our views of the general doctrine itself. 
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No. III. 


A CLASSIC CHANT BETWEEN LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER AND 


Lord F. 
A, 
Lord F. 
A, 
Lord F. 
A, 


A. 
Lord F. 
A. A. 


A, 


Lord F. L. 
A, A, 
Lord F. L. 
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Lord F. L. 


A, A. 


G. 
W. 
.G. 


ALARIC ATTILA WATTS. 


The pride of the Peerage —the Porr of power 
Is the graphic Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
There never was poet, from John o’Groat’s 
To Scilly, like Alaric Attila Watts. 

The glory of Goethe is forced to cower 

To the vous of Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


’, I verily believe that Sir Walter Scott’s 


Nearly equal to Alaric Attila Watts. 


. The fustian of Faust none to gold could scour 


But the magic Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


. The moral and modest Tom Moore, not a jot’s 


To compare with great Alaric Attila Watts. 


- Into Wallenstein’s Camp not e’en ScutLier could pour 


Such soul as Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


. Not Southey himself ever scribbled such lots 


Of verses as Alaric Attila Watts. 


. Knowles, Kenney, and Kotzebue, all must lower 


Their heads to Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


. Whilst forgotten old Wordsworth, the wordy, rots, 


Immortal is Alaric Attila Watts. 


. Greek, German, and gibberish, alike to devour, 


Who rivals Lord Francis Leveson Gower ? 


- Tom Campbell’s old Pegasus, plagued with the botts, 


Limps after spruce Alaric Attila Watts. 


. Victor Hugo’s Hernani had scarce lived an hour 


Unillumed by Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


. Though I shouldn't say it, ’tis clear that forgot’s 


E’en Byron for Alaric Attila Watts. 


. Anne of Cleves ne'er had taught Fanny Kemble to tower, 


Were it not for Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


”, Leigh Hunt and B. Barton, the bards of the grots, 


Yield the palm to brave Alaric Attila Watts. 


. At th’ Adelphi, the German Prince brought down a shower 


Of shouts for Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


’, A nosegay of nettles for cynics and sots 


Are the satires of Alaric Attila Watts. 


. Though the cream of my temper vile cynics would sour, 


Mild as milk is Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


. What though mine escutcheon Not Yorke sadly blots, 


Still splendid is Alaric Attila Watts. 


. My genius in glow, and my fancy in flower, 


Still triumphs Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


’, Though they darken my disc, on the sun there are spots, 


As well as on Alaric Attila Watts. 


. The poet of palaces, ball-room, and bower, 


Is the far-famed Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


. The first niche in his temple Apollo allots, 


To the all-inspired Alaric Attila Watts. 


. Ho, ho! my bold bard! since thus sun-ward you tower, 


In your flight take Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 


’, Agreed,—and our glories, like true lovers’ knots, 


Blend Gower with great Alaric Attila Watts. 








GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. [June, 
No. XXV. 
LOUIS EUSTACHE UDE. 


Wuen we originally projected this our Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters, 
we had an idea of confining it to our own countrymen; but Fate, as is usual, 
controls the designs of men. ‘There is scarcely an Englishman on our list. 
Of Scotchmen, we have had Jerdan, Campbell, Lockhart, Scott, Hogg, Galt, 
Wilson, Brougham ; of Irishmen, Moore, Maginn, Crofton Croker, Wilson Croker ; 
of Americans, Washington Irving; of Sandwich Islanders, Tydus-pooh-pooh, 
whose identity much puzzles the learned inquirer; of ladies, Mrs. Norton and 
Miss Mitford. Of the male English authors of renown, we have as yet depic- 
tured none save D’Israeli, Lord Munster, Lord John Russell, Montgomery, and 
Sam Rogers ; and even of these the first is a descendant of Abraham Ben-Terah, 
and the last has long since ceased to be classed among living authors. 

But we have had, nevertheless, no absolute foreigner now alive—Gothe, alas! 
is dead—for the Yankees, Irish, Scotch, and the Sandwich Islanders, are offshoots 
of our own—with the single exception of the Muy Excelente Sefior Don Telesforo 
de Trueba y Cozio. As our cosmopolitan propensities are becoming more and 
more extensive in these days of spreading liberality, we have determined to give 
the Anglicised Iberian a fitting companion ; and whom can we better select than 
that admirable specimen of an Anglicised Frenchman, Louis Eustache Ude? 
Ude and Trueba are worthy of one another ; and we are sure the Don will feel 
all the value of the compliment. 

Not that we wish to make Trueba too vain, by insinuating that he is in any 
respect an equal to Ude. Far from it. Ude is a great man, a most original 
author, a gentleman of exquisite taste, of infinite gout, of gusto (a favourite word 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s) beyond all compare. We talk of the richness, the raciness, the 
fine flavour of the style of authors. Will Sir Walter Scott himself contend, that 
in these particulars even his works can compete with Ude’s? Certainly not. 
Sir Walter is a man of too much genius to make any such pretence. The wit may 
boast of his attic salt, the satirist of his peppery powers, the pastoral poet sing 
of sheep and lambs, the bard of the middle ages deck his poetry with descants 
on barons bold and knights of fame, L. E. L. warble sweetly of doves and pigeons, 
and so forth; but who knows how to manage salt or pepper, to dress the lamb, 
to serve up the baron, to cook the knightly loin, to make patés of the pigeon, like 
Ude. Ude is the greatest author of the day—~unrivalled, now that Dr. Kitchiner 
has gone to another feast, and that Mother Rundell is scouted out of civilised 
kitchens by a just indignation. 

It is our fixed intention to review this eminent man’s immortal work in a short 
time —or, rather, to extract from it some of the primest and most savoury pieces. 
Here, cramped down like a turbot in an undersized fish-kettle, we have not room 
to dilate on his great merits. We take the opportunity, hasty as it is, of assuring 
our readers, that Ude, like all the eminent men of the day who do not expect 
places from the Whigs, is a true Tory. Cooking for Lord Sefton has not 
debauched him from his original principles ; and he has indulged in a satirical 
touch at his lordship, by designating some of the most abominable dishes ever 
devised a la Sefton. We have never tasted the dishes so designated without 
thinking of his lordship, which must be allowed to be a sufficient abomination. 
No; the chosen cook of Louis XVI. and the Duke of York cannot be a Whig. 
How tender! how touching his apostrophe to the Duke, after his Royal Highness’s 
demise : “Ah, mon pauvre Duc ! how much will you miss me where you are gone !” 
Ude felt all the inconvenience which must be experienced by one used to the 
benefits of superexcellent cookery, no matter to what region he might be trans- 
planted. 

Our artist has taken him in a moment of inspiration, when, resting his chin 
upon a ladle, he is meditating the divine things to be produced by the hour of 
repast. Visions of cookery sublime— courses, entrées, hors-d'ceuvres, chase one 
another through his prolific brain. The thought now kindling in bis culinary eye 
will ripen into a dinner, and the curl of his nose is prognosticatory of perfumes 
far surpassing any which come upon the perfumed breezes of Araby the blest. 


Farewell! of fish, flesh, fowl— baked, roast, boil’d, stew’d, 
Thou first of artists, Louis Eustache Ude! 
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We have so frequently quoted S§. T. 
Coleridge, and made so many allu- 
sions to his system, in Recrna, that it 
is high time we should do that pro- 
found thinker, writer, and speaker, the 
justice of devoting a separate paper to 
his merits. This we may the more 
readily render, as the public, it would 
appear, are at length awakened to the 
importance of his speculations, and 
have so far rewarded the sage as to 
demand a second edition of the singu- 
larly valuable work with which we have 
embellished the title of this paper. The 
venerable author, to this second edition, 
has prefixed the following address— 


** TO THE READER. 

“ Ferttow-Curistian !—The wish to 
be admired, as a fine writer, held a very 
subordinate place in the author’s thoughts 
and feelings in the composition of this 
volume. Let, then, its comparative 
merits and demerits, in respect of style 
and stimulancy, possess a proportional 
weight and no more, in determining your 
judgment for or against ‘its contents.’ 
Read it through : then compare the state 
of your mind, with the state in which 
your mind was, when you first opened 
the book. Has it led you to reflect? 
Has it supplied or suggested fresh sub- 
jects for reflection? Has it given you 
any new information? Has it removed 
any obstacle to a lively conviction of your 
responsibility as a moral agent? Has it 
solved any difficulties which had im- 
peded your faith as a Christian? Lastly, 
has it increased your power of thinking 
connectedly ? especially on the scheme 
and purpose of the redemption by Christ ? 
If it have done none of these things, 
condemn it aloud as worthless; and 
strive to compensate for your own loss 
of time, by preventing others from 
wasting theirs. But if your conscience 
dictates an affirmative answer to all or 
any of the preceding questions, declare 
this too aloud, and endeavour to extend 
my utility,” 


Yes, old man! with right gladness 
of heart will we make this endeavour, 
and a strenuous one shall it be—for 
we love thee well—we owe thee much ! 
O how much is owing to thee by the 
greatest and brightest minds which now 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF COLERIDGE’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


shine down upon the republic of letters 
—kings and priests over a people of 
kings and priests, or a people who 
should consist of such. Thou, however, 
hast done thy part to make them such, 
and to excite them to a sense of their 
high calling; and for this, accept the 
small tribute of gratitude which we are 
now about to offer at the shrine of 
philosophic genius—that best of all 
gifts, which the Divine Benefactor of 
humankind has bestowed on the chief 
of its creatures,— man! immortal and 
responsible man ! 

In the divine Plato we find the 
characters of poet and philosopher 
existing in the most intimate union 
and interdependence, and the highest 
and most opposite faculties of the mind 
copresent in every exertion of his 
mighty intellect. The severest exercise 
of reason is not irreconcilable with the 
most elevated imaginings. Though 
distinguished into its different modes, 
the mind is incapable of division, and all 
the faculties are consistent. Judgment 
is not the only power of the intellect 
requisite to ascertain truth ; and ideas, 
which are the growth of reason, must, 
by the intervention of the imagination 
or fancy, be symbolised before they 
can be understood. If the great Locke 
might have made but an indifferent 
poet, it was not from any essential 
contrariety between poetry and philo- 
sophy. It rather resulted from a mis- 
taken bias of his will, which induced 
him to prefer the sensible to the intel- 
ligible,—a bias equally fatal to philo- 
sophy as to poetry. Believing the 
mind to be the passive recipient of 
ideas externally derived, the white 
paper on which active nature im- 
pressed her notices, it were not to 
be expected that he would think of 
rousing his mind to so daring an 
attempt as to create from the “ airy 
nothing” the “ thing unknown,” which 
is the peculiar occupation of the poet. 
For neither philosophy nor poetry is 
reflective, but originative—neither is 
exclusively conversant with the external 
world,—both only employ the verbal 
images of sensible phenomena as the 





* Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a Manly Character, on the several 
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media of communication—media de- 
manded by the necessities of language, 
which is a material instrument. Of all 
philosophers, the metaphysician has 
the most occasion for the assistance of 
imagination. Discoursing of objects 
purely spiritual, and inaccessible to 
the organs of sense, and transcending 
natural experience, such as the ideas 
of God, of the soul, of free-will, of a 
future state, and of the moral law,— 
how are these objects or ideas to be 
embodied but by the assistance of the 
imagination to “turn them to shape,” 
and the fancy to aggregate and asso- 
ciate the reflex perceptions to which 
they are to be assimilated, in order 
that they may be apprehended by the 
average understanding of mankind ? 
But if whatever is present to the 
human understanding and reason be 
but a reflection from the world of the 
senses, the great act of the imagination 
is precluded, the presentments of the 
fancy are already shaped, and there re- 
mains only for the philosophic faculty, 
whatever it be, to analyse, compare, 
and decide. It is no good reason why 
a man should not be an excellent poet 
that he is a philosopher, nor why he 
should not be a sage that he is a bard. 
In the earliest ages the characters were 
united, and of the ancient philosophers 
many were poets; as Solon, Bias, 
Epimenides, Anacharsis, Empedocles. 
If Aristotle be not numbered among 
them, it must be remembered he wrote 
on poetry; and that he was not a poet 
arose, probably, from similar circum- 
stances to those which precluded the 
mind of Locke from manifesting its 
energies in the required mode. In 
support of which notion we may 
observe, that the principles of their 
respective philosophic systems are in 
many important points essentially the 
same. 

Mr. Coleridge is equally eminent as 
a poet and metaphysician. As a poet, 
he has transferred to the supernatural 
and romantic world the interests and 
affections of humanity, and ascribed 
reality and truth to unseen and myste- 
rious agency. As a philosopher, he has 
referred to the things which do not 
appear for the solution of the things 
that are seen, and assumed the invi- 
sible as the supporter of the apparent. 
Having elevated his mind to the con- 
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templation of the omnipresent, the ab- 
solute, and the indemonstrable, for the 
ground, the cause, and fountain of all 
demonstration, he has traced the real 
in the ideal, and discovered the evi- 
dence of reason and religion in them- 
selves. He has emancipated us from 
the superstition of the senses, and 
rendered the senses and their objects 
subservient to higher interests, as the 
organs and exponents of reason and 
religion. “ By celestial observations 
alone can even terrestrial charts be con- 
structed scientifically.” * 

Pyrrho, who, considering all know- 
ledge to be relative, required in every 
thing a relation to some other thing pre- 
viously existing, consistently acknow- 
ledged no certain truth, and asserting 
nothing, believing nothing—except per- 
haps that he believed nothing—banish- 
ed from the dreary region of sceptical 
sophistry every kind of demonstration. 
Demonstration ought to be derived 
from something clear and evident, and 
requiring no proof. Nothing, he said, 
in this world can be of this nature, 
since should things appear evident to 
us, we should be obliged to prove the 
truth of the reasoning which makes us 
converts to this belief. 

But man was not constituted to 
remain in the vale of ignorance and 
doubt with a satisfied spirit. He looked 
beyond the horizon of the hills, and, 
impelled by a mysterious instinct, en- 
deavoured to account for nature by a 
knowledge transcending nature. He 
strove from time to time to discover, 
and remained dissatisfied because in 
his lapsed condition he could not 
discover, without the aid of revelation, 
that great, absolute truth, self-grounded, 
unconditional, and known by its own 
light, which is because it %s— self- 
affirmed, and existing before and inde- 
pendent of all things. Continually 
failing in this attempt, not because its 
object was unattainable, but on account 
of the weakness and corrupt nature of 
the human will, he was fain at every 
interval to return to the world of the 
senses, and repose on empirical evi- 
dence. But man cannot long rest 
content with the testimonies of “ flesh 
and blood.” Pyrrho and his successors 
have done good service to philosophy, 
by disturbing the stagnant waters of 
material dogmatism, and setting men 
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again on a voyage of discovery after 
truths which are eternal, immutable, 
and universal. In our own country, 
the dogmatism of Locke laid the ground 
for the scepticism of Hume, and ren- 
dered it necessary for philosophy to 
assume a more elevated position, and 
to look into the mind of man for higher 
laws than were to be discovered in 
external experience, and to refer even 
the laws of nature herself to the consti- 
tution of the human intellect. 

In this sublimest department of the 
philosophy of mind has the genius of 
Mr. Coleridge manifested itself with 
astonishing power. Firmly established 
on the fulcrum of pure reason, he holds 
in his hands the engine by which the 
universe of knowledge may be lifted 
from its foundation, and the indemon- 
strable positions which constitute the 
bases of all the sciences discovered and 
ascertained. To investigate and deter- 
mine the nature and essence of these 
fundamental truths, and to announce 
the while a magnificent system ground- 
ed upon them, has been the principal 
end and aim of ail the preceding pro- 
ductions of this author. He now pro- 
ceeds to develop the theory which he 
has so frequently propounded, and 
apply it to the highest interests equally 
of human being as of human science. 
The Aids to Reflection is the com- 
mencement of this great undertaking, 
and contains promises of works (would 
that they might be fulfilled!) that will 
complete the erection of the edifice, of 
which the substantial elements have 
been so well understood and defined. 

That some of this gentleman’s specu- 
lations, in prosecuting these important 
inquiries, should have appeared ohscure 
to ordinary readers, is no matter of 
surprise. The subject of metaphysics 
has always been abstruse ; and to the 
majority of readers even Locke’s Essay, 
which, having peculiar reference to 
objects of sense, is of comparatively 
easy conception by ordinary minds, 
will not altogether appear the clearest 
and liveliest of disquisitions ; while its 
want of distinctness subjects it to the 
censure of the philosopher, and makes 
its authority of doubtful advantage in 
speculative discussion. The philoso- 
phic writings of Coleridge, on the 
other hand, have more depth than 
clearness ; but, we venture to say, 
are infinitely superior, in point of dis- 
tinctness, to those of any other writer 
on mind of which this country can 
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boast. It is important to the well- 
being of men that they should be 
informed, that the science of metaphy- 
sics is a severe study ; and that there is 
no more reason they should be instantly 
understood and appreciated, than that 
the mathematics should be of easy and 
instantaneous acquirement. The intel- 
ligibility of both will be in proportion 
to the intelligence of the student. And 
if to become a perfect master of one 
requires the abstraction of a life from 
ordinary pursuits, can it be expected 
that the complete systems of logic, 
metaphysics, morality, and religion, 
should be comprehended in an hour, 
if at all? Surely the popular character 
of a work, on either of these subjects, 
would furnish strong presumption that 
it contained very little, if any, original 
research, and at best could only lead 
us to expect an adaptation of the result 
of severe inquiry and abstract reason- 
ing to the average understanding ; or, 
what is yet more likely, a reflection of 
popular prejudice, and the shallow 
and diversely-coloured notions of the 
half-thinking many. 

The writings of Coleridge, however, 
are intended to be of general utility, 
but meant for that class of persons 
who possess the peculiar advantages 
of a good education ; and the means 
adopted by him to render intelligible 
the truths he taught has been, not by 
reducing them to the level of the 
common sense, but by disciplining 
and exalting the mind, as far as pos- 
sible, into a correspondence with the 
excellence of the theme on which he 
“ discoursed most eloquent music.” 
This, a difficult task, was rendered 
more difficult by the peculiar nature 
of the author's style, which is perhaps 
more >wing to his peculiar genius than 
to the circumstance of its having been 
moulded upon the works of the ancients, 
and of the elder writers in modern lan- 
guages, to which himself ascribes it. 
This author’s genius as a poet is espe- 
cially under the dominion of fancy,— 
a fancy, indeed, of lofty daring and 
aspiring aspect, yet capricious as fancy 
ever is, even in her noblest efforts, 
determined by every accident, and 
taking the colour of every impression. 
Even when rapt in the fiery chariot of 
imagination to the faery land of super- 
natural agency, or supported by reason 
in the region of the ideal, the fantastic 
hues of his individual genius redeem 
his creations within the pale of hu- 
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manity, and tint them with the light 
and the shadow of earthly forms and 
appearances—the loveliest and the 
loftiest, yet of earth and earthly things. 
She is to him as a mother; and in his 
farthest flights he thinks of her. Now 
this fantastic faculty has more to do 
with the verbal expression than with 
any other part of composition —for 
words are precisely derived from the 
same source from which she derives 
her own stores of thought and imagery. 
Hence the philosophical arguments of 
Mr. Coleridge gleam and glow with a 
fulgor not their own, but which is 
reflected from the accidents of nature ; 
or, rather, the substance from within 
which shineth through them gives life 
and expression to every form and 
feature. This, requiring a fancy of 
corresponding activity and liveliness 
in the perusal, makes it difficult for 
the more phlegmatic reader to follow 
the reasoning and preserve the con- 
nexion. But to minds of a higher 
order it superinduces a charm on 
reperusal, which prevents repetition 
from palling, and becomes a greater 
beauty the better the book is under- 
stood. 

As an example of the style to which 
we allude, we select the following 
remarkably fine passage from the 
Aids to Reflection, and which might 
also furnish a good motto or epigraph 
for the examination on which we are 
about to enter. 

*‘ Every rank of creatures, as it 
ascends in the scale of creation, leaves 
death behind or under it. The metal 
at its height of being seems a mute 
prophecy of the coming vegetation, into 
a mimic semblance of which it crystal- 
lises. The blossom and flower, the acme 
of vegetable life, divides into corre- 
spondent organs, with reciprocal func- 
tions, and by instinctive motions and 
approximations seems impatient of that 
fixture, by which it is differenced in 
kind from the flower-shaped Psyche, 
that flutters with free wing above it. 
And wonderfully in the insect realm 
doth the irritability, the proper seat of 
instinct, while yet the nascent sensibility 
is subordinated thereto—most wonder- 
fully, I say, doth the muscular life in 
the insect, and the musculo-arterial in 
the bird, imitate and typically rehearse 
the adaptive understanding, yea, and 
the moral affections and charities, of 
man. Let us carry ourselves back, in 
spirit, to the mysterious week, the teem- 
ing work-days of the Creator, as they 
rose in vision before the eye of the 
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inspired historian of ‘ the generations 
of the heaven and the earth, in the days 
that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens. And who that hath 
watched their ways with an understand- 
ing heart, would contemplate the filial 
and loyal bee; the house-building, 
wedded and divorceless swallow ; and, 
above all, the manifoldly intelligent ant 
tribes, with their commonwealths and 
confederacies, their warriors and miners, 
the husbandfolk that fold in their tiny 
flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the 
virgin sisters with the holy instincts of 
maternal love, detached and in selfless 
purity—and not say to himself, Behold 
the shadow of approaching humanity, 
the sun rising from behind, in the kind. 
ling morn of creation! Thus all lower 
natures find their highest good in sem- 
blances and seekings of that which is 
higher and better. All things strive to 
ascend, and ascend in their striving. 
And shall man alone stoop? Shall his 
pursuits and desires, the reflections of his 
inward life, be like the reflected image 
of a tree on the edge of a pool, that 
grows downwards, and seeks a mock 
heaven in the unstable element beneath 
it, in neighbourhood with the slim water- 
weeds and oozy bottom-grass, that are 
yet better than itself and more noble, 
in as far as substances that appear as 
shadows are preferable to shadows mis- 
taken for substance! No! it must bea 
higher good to make you happy. While 
you labour for any thing below your 
proper ee seek a happy life 
in the region of death. Well saith the 
moral poet— 


* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how meana thing is man!’” 


But more than all, the great difficulty 
with which our author has had to con- 
tend, is the state of metaphysical science 
in this country. The strict meaning 
which he attaches to terms, and the 
different significations he appropriates 
to apparent synonymes, coincide not 
well with the vague and insufficient 
nomenclature of the metaphysical 
schools of our own and a neighbour- 
ing country; and the immethodical 
selections from metaphysical systems, 
of which our popular philosophy is 
composed, are at war with that close 
and logical connexion and unity which 
it has been his endeavour to introduce 
into metaphysical research. Besides, 
it is also necessary that the mind of 
the student should be prepared with 
considerable historical knowledge of 
the science, should have thought deep- 
ly, and questioned frequently, and ad- 
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vanced through the avenues of doubt 
into the presence-chamber of certainty, 
by a way which has been hitherto but 
little explored, and into which Mr, 
Coleridge was one of the earliest to 
adventure. 

One of the principal objects of the 
Aids to Reflection 1s, “to direct the 
attention of the reader to the value of 
the science of words, their use and 
abuse, and the incalculable advantages 
attached to the habit of using them 
appropriately,and with a distinct know- 
ledge of their primary, derivative, and 
metaphorical sources.” “To expose 
a sophism,” says our author, “and to 
detect the equivocal or double meaning 
of a word, is, in the great majority of 
cases, one and the same thing. For 
if words are not things, they are living 
powers, by which the things of most 
importance to mankind are actuated, 
combined, and humanised. Ina lan- 
guage like ours, where so many words 
are derived from other languages, there 
are few modes of instruction more use- 
ful or more amusing than that of accus- 
toming young people to seek for the 
etymology, or primary meaning, of the 
words they use. There are cases in 
which more knowledge of more value 
may be conveyed by the history of a 
word, than by the history of a cam- 
paign.” 

It is not the intention of our author, 
we apprehend, to send his readers upon 
the laborious and effectless expedition 
recommended by the counsel and ex- 
ample of Horne Tooke ; but to impress 
on their attention the importance of 
rightly using, of selecting with discre- 
tion, and determining with precision, 
the meaning of words; and more par- 
ticularly to enforce the duty, upon the 
philosophical student, of ascertaining, 
as far as possible, the original philoso- 
phical signification of terms, under the 
conviction (to use his own expressions) 
“that language (as the embodied and 
articulated spirit of the race, as the 
growth and emanation of a people, and 
not the work of any individual wit or 
will) is often inadequate, sometimes 
deficient, but never false or delusive. 
We have only to master the true origin 
and original import of any native and 
abiding word, to find in it, if not the 
solution of the facts expressed by it, 
yet a finger-mark pointing to the road 
on which this solution is to be sought 
for.” “The very terms,” says he, in 
another work, “ of ancient wisdom are 
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worn out, or (far worse) stamped on 
baser metal; and whoever shall have 
the hardihood to re-proclaim its solemn 
truths, must commence with a glos- 
sary.” 

We think, however, that the author 
has departed a little from the rule laid 
down by himself, in expressing his dis- 
like to the word “ virtue” in the pul- 
pit, as sounding too much of Pagan 
philosophy. “The passage in St. Pe- 
ter's Epistle is the only scriptural au- 
thority that can be pretended for its 
use, which rests either on an oversight 
of the translators, or on a change in 
the meaning of the word since their 
time.” ‘Agirny, he contends, should 
have been translated “ manly energy,” 
entirely neglecting the etymon of the 
word virtue—virtus, manhood, given 
by himself in another place, which 
produces the very meaning contended 
for. Would it not also have furnished 
an important exception to the rule 
implied by Horne Tooke, that all our 
knowledge was of sensible origin—even 
as words, which are the signs of ideas, 
have intimate relation to the objects of 
sense! Is not the word virtue, if bear- 
ing a different and less intense meaning 
now, a term of ancient wisdom stamped 
on baser metal? A term originally 
importing, that what we esteem good 
and great in humanity is not merely a 
sublimation of the knowledge derived 
from surrounding nature and “ unspi- 
ritual” circumstance, but a vivific ener- 
gy emanating from what is peculiarly 
necessary in man—reason, fortitude, 
and free-will, supervened upon and 
quickening the knowledge and the 
faith recommended by the apostle, with 
the life within—the living, self-subsist- 
ing soul which man emphatically be- 
came — “his proper being —his truest 
self — the man in the man?” If this 
be so, would it not intimate that our 
moral declension was and is a falling 
off from our proper humanity—a resig- 
nation of reason, of fortitude, and of 
will? And if these things be yet part 
and parcel of our humanity, may there 
not remain in man an inherent and 
essential power to return to that divine 
image in which he was originally cre- 
ated, always supposing his aid and 
permission by whom he was created ¢ 
What a basis for Hope to build her 
goodly expectations upon, relative to 
the ultimate perfection and final desti- 
nation of human society and the human 
soul! To build up this manly charac- 
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ter, on the several grounds of prudence, 
morality, and religion —to furnish it 
with this fortitude of virtue, this 
strength of reason, and energy of will, 
is the intention of our author's present 
publication. 

No one was more aware, in theory, 
than the immortal Locke, of the great 
hinderance to knowledge occasioned by 
the ill use of words. The slightest 
acquaintance, however, with Reid’s 
Essays on the Powers of the Human 
Mind, which were purposely adapted 
to common sense, and are levelled to 
its capacity, will convince every one 
how improperly Locke used the term 
of most frequent occurrence in his 
work, and of the mischievous effects 
which his misuse had on philosophical 
disquisition. The conceptions which 
he exclusively admitted as ideas, were, 
in fact, no ideas at all. The sensible 
species and phantasms of the ancients 
were certainly never called ideas by 
them. So far from conceiving ideas to 
be derivable from experience, or the 
objects of sense, they were the models 
uncreated and immutable, either dis- 
tinct from the Deity, or identified with 
the forms of the Divine understand- 
ing, according to which all things were 
fashioned. ‘The use which he made of 
the term was entirely an innovation, 
and led to that want of distinctness 
observable in his Essay. Those con- 
ceptions which he called ideas of re- 
flection, would have a better claim to 
the title than those which he denomi- 
nated ideas of sensation, had it not 
been clearly and ably shewn by Dugald 
Stewart, and demonstrated before in 
the speculations of Berkeley, Hume, 
Hartley, Priestly, and Darwin, as also 
in the systems of the French philoso- 
phers, that his ideas of sensation also 
were resolvable into consciousness, 
and those of reflection might be 
confounded with the ideas of sensation. 
In the mean time, however, the word 
idea has been always opposed to an 
external object, whether present or 
absent. Add to this, that the ideas of 
sensation are fictitious and hypotheti- 
cal, and, as they are founded on the 
material idealism of Descartes, lead to 
the immaterial idealism of Berkeley, 
and to the unqualified idealism of 
Hume; until, at last, both the mate- 
rial and immaterial world were anni- 
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hilated, and ideas had neither objects 
of which they were representative, nor 
subjects by which they were perceived ; 
yet they existed, were representative, 
and were perceived. 

It must be allowed to be an important 
question, whether the term idea has any 
meaning ?— whether there be ideas at 
all? And if they be not what Locke 
thus denominated, what they really 
are ? 

‘* An idea,” according to our author, 
“is neither a notion, a sensation, a per- 
ception, nora conception, but an educt 
of the imagination, actuated by the pure 
reason, to which there neither is, nor 
can be, an adequate correspondent in 
the world of the senses. It is living, 
productive, partakes of infinity, and, as 
Bacon has sublimely observed, contains 
an endless power of semination. Hence 
it is that science, which consists wholly 
in ideas and principles, is power ; hence 
the sublime ideas spoken out every 
where in the Old and New Testament 
awaken and start up the soul of man, 
as an exile in a far distant land at the 
unexpected sounds of his native lan- 
guage, when, after long years of ab- 
sence and almost of oblivion, he is 
suddenly addressed in his own mother- 
tongue. He weeps for joy, and em- 
braces the speaker as his brother.” 

An idea, as corresponding to a 
reality out of the mind, becomes a law; 
and a law, contemplated as a reality 
in the mind, is an idea. The first 
man (our author elsewhere observes) 
on whom the light of an idea dawned, 
did in that same moment receive the 
spirit and the credentials of a lawgiver; 
and as long as man shall exist, so long 
will the possession of that antecedent 
knowledge (the maker and master of 
all possible experience), which exists 
only in the power of an idea, be the 
one lawful qualification of all dominion 
in the world of the senses.* 

The ideas of Mr. Coleridge, there- 
fore, are not the media by the inter- 
vention of which we perceive objects ; 
but he uses the word constantly “ in 
the highest and primitive sense, and 
as nearly synonymous with the modern 
word ideal ; as archetypal, co-essential 
with the reason, and the consciousness 
of which is the sign and necessary pro- 
duct of its full development.” 

If the word idea mean only either 


* These passages are quoted, with very little alteration, from the author's first 
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an impression on the senses, or a defi- 
nite conception, or an abstract notion, 
it is, he tells us, “superfluous, and, 
while it remains undetermined which 
of these is meant, or whether it is not 
which you please, is worse than super- 
fluous.” 

We may safely leave Reid and 
Stewart to settle with the sceptics the 
substantial existence of mind and mat- 
ter. Our author’s system requires that 
the reality of both should be assumed 
at the outset. So far from possessing 
any thing in common, he proceeds in 
a course directly opposite to that of 
the sceptics: they sought the ideal in the 
real; he endeavours to find the real in 
the ideal. In this he ventures farther 
than Kant, in whose school he studied, 
and upon whose philosophy, we be- 
lieve, it has been his great object to 
improve. ‘Whether there be a corre- 
spondent reality — whether the know- 
ledge of the mind has its correlative in 
being, Kant left undecided. Accord- 
ing to him, our reason was given to 
us, indeed, to emancipate our concep- 
tions from the limits of experience and 
of nature, that by suggesting the pro- 
bable existence of objects transcending 
sense, morality might be enabled to 
extend its practical principles to abso- 
luteness and universality.” But it is 
the end and aim of our author to con- 
quer all doubts that we may entertain 
respecting the objective reality of the 
ideas which not only constitute reason, 
but, as he contends, are reason itself. 
We, however, anticipate: let us enter 
more minutely into our author’s sys- 
tem. 

That there exist things without us, 
is an original and innate prejudice im- 
planted by nature in every man, and a 
position admitted as readily as the 
existence of his own personal being. 
This is the oldest realism, and common 
to all mankind. It believes and re- 
quires neither more nor less than that 
the object which it beholds or presents 
to itself is the real and very object. 
Kant, whom we must be allowed to 
esteem, however unfashionable, as the 
Euclid of metaphysical science, held 
our perception of external objects to 
be intuitive—that is, without the inter- 
vention of any medium, hypothetical 
or theoretical. He confines the term 
intuition to the effect produced on us 
by the phenomena of sense. We only 
judge of things as they appear ¢o us 
and are understood by us. What they 
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are in themselves, we know not, for 
sense presents every thing to us in a 
mode of its own. Mr. Coleridge ap- 
prehends that the founder of the criti- 
cal philosophy had a different and a 
deeper meaning in his Noumenon, or 
thing in itself, than what his mere 
words express. We are not inclined 
to seek after this occult signification of 
the term, but more willingly turn to 
another question — whether “he con- 
fined the whole plastic power to the 
forms of the intellect, leaving for the 
external cause, for the matériel of our 
sensations, a matter without form, 
which is doubtless inconceivable?” 
This question of Mr. Coleridge must 
set him in a fair light in the opinion 
of those who are disposed to feel 
their common sense outraged by the 
doctrine of the German sage, that 
time and space have rather a sub- 
jective than an objective reality— 
t. e. that they merely exist in and for 
a mind alone, and are, in fact, 
only the two forms of the faculty of 
sense: though, after all, he asserted 
very little more than has been asserted 
of space by Dugald Stewart, when, 
speaking of the mathematical affections 
of matter, he says, “that our conviction 
of the necessary existence of extension 
or space, is neither the result of reason- 
ing nor of experience, but it is insepa- 
rable from the very conception of it, 
and must, therefore, be considered as 
an ultimate and essential law of human 
thought.” But to this opinion of 
Stewart we must add his persuasion, 
expressed on another occasion, when 
he considered the subject wholly unfit 
for argument, and felt that, “ while the 
frame of his understanding continued 
unaltered,” he must have the clear 
conviction experienced by Dr. Clarke 
when a child, and questioned by his 
parents whether God could do every 
thing ?—-that “there was one thing 
which God could not do—that he 
could not annihilate that space which 
was in the room where they were.” 
We enter not on this debatable ground 
out of a principle of opposition to 
Dugald Stewart, for whose philosophical 
genius we entertain a high respect, but 
because of the importance, nature, and 
tendency of the investigation. The 
scepticism regarding the power of 
Deity to annihilate space, either in- 
volves the heresy which identifies space 
with Deity, or includes Deity within 
the bounds of space. Space must either 
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have been before, co-eternal with, or 
created by, Deity. Of these three 
alternatives we take the last. He alone 
is infinite, and space is included in 
him, and, like every created thing, 
presupposes a creative and sustaining 
mind. Cannot he who created annihi- 
late? Its existence, therefore, is incon- 
ceivable independent of a mind. 

But a distinction very properly arises 
between the Supreme Mind and the 
minds of created percipient beings. 
Berkeley, however, thought it not un- 
philosophical, in support of his system 
of perception, that phenomena had no 
existence independent of a percipient 
mind ; to enforce the position, that sup- 
posing all created percipient beings 
were annihilated, still we could not 
conceive objects as existing without 
and independent of the Divine Mind. 
In this we see nothing more than that 
instinctive striving of human thought 
to find itself in the region beyond the 
world of sense, where only that source 
of demonstration can be found required 
by Pyrtho; and which necessity of the 
mind in thinking is at the same time 
an earnest of the lawfulness of the en- 
deavour, and of the truth of the ideas 
which it involves. Their reality not 
being to be ascertained in the field of 
experience, is, we take it, the best 
reason that can be given for the neces- 
sity of revelation, that man may be 
assured of the substantial existence of 
the objects implied by such ideas. 
Revelation directly supplies the very 
fountain of demonstration required by 
the philosopher, and places it within 
the reach of the humblest intellect. . It 
would be well were philosophers not 
to overlook this source, and prefer to 
commence the series of their inductions 
there, rather than from crude guesses 
of the essence and nature of objects, 
the least iota of which it is impossible 
for them to know. They would then 
find, perhaps, in the two first axioms 
revealed from heaven, principles, in the 
guiding light of which they might ar- 
rive more surely at ultimate satisfac- 
tion. These two first axioms are — 
‘in the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth,” and, “in the image 
of God made he man.” The first 
axiom will demonstrate the impossi- 
bility, independent of a mind or spirit, 
of the existence of any thing having a 
beginning ; and the second would lead 
us to consider in what way space, and 
the matter contained therein, exist with 
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respect to man, asa spiritual intelli- 
gence and the image of his Creator. 

This dogma of the sage of Konigs- 
berg may be considerably modified by 
another principle of his philosophy, 
which, to be brief, we shall express 
technically :—the test of an objective 
reality is, that it is subjectively gene- 
ral; which would restore to the ex- 
ternal cause form as well as matter, 
since the conception that objects have 
arrangement as well as parts is not 
peculiar to any individual mind, but 
is common to all minds. This, we 
think, approximates to what Mr. Cole- 
ridge implied by the question which 
we have considered it expedient to 
cite, and preserves also the distinction 
between the supreme and the human 
intellect; for although upon the one 
hand we may concede, that objects 
corresponding with our conceptions are 
only met with in experience, as pro- 
ducts of our understanding from the 
materials of sense, we, on the other, 
must guard against the absurdity of 
being mistaken, to contend that they 
are actually placed there by human 
perception. They rather constitute the 
universal exponents of the eternal and 
omnipresent mind, which are thus per- 
ceived by man as the exponents of his 
own conceptions, in virtue of his spi- 
ritual similitude to his Almighty Maker. 
Thus we have, however indistinctly, 
indicated how the two axioms of in- 
spired wisdom may, in this particular 
instance, be applied, and for whom it 
may be reconciled. This is the only 
way in which we can conceive the as- 
sertion to be true, that the phenomena 
in time and space have no existence — 
and the only reason that we can give 
why it is impossible to prove how they 
exist —independently of a mind. That 
these phenomena may exist independ- 
ent of my mind, is certain; that they 
may exist independent of all minds, is 
inconceivable ; that they can exist in- 
dependent of the Eternal and Su- 
preme, dare never be asserted. 

Space swells out to immensity; 
time stretches into eternity. So our 
conception of the human mind enlarges 
to universality ; and we are induced, in 
our philosophical investigations, to con- 
sider it invested with attributes which 
are superhuman, and more properly 
belonging to original and uncreated 
intellect. Even in this, as in all things, 
we transcend experience. Philosophy 
has always found it necessary to com- 
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mence with the idea of the absolute 
and universal, of which all that we 
behold, all that we are, is but a sym- 
bolic portion—a “ living part, indeed, 
in the unity of which it is the repre- 
sentative”—yet but a symbol, which 
(to use the words of our author, whom 
we only seem to have forgotten) “is 
characterised by a translucence of the 
special in the individual, or of the 
general in the especial, or of the uni- 
versal in the general; above all, by the 
translucence of the eternal through and 
in the temporal.” * 

Such is the sublime view which phi- 
losophy takes of the soul of man. She 
considers him as an intelligence en- 
franchised from the limits of time and 
space, superior to nature, and inde- 
pendent of her laws. His soul does 
not reside among the changeable phe- 
nomena of nature, and his liberty is 
secured to him by his independence of 
them; for he is in himself an efficient 
cause, and is subject only to the law 
of his own reason and free-will. 

But philosophy can never arrive at 
this conclusion, while she refers all 
human knowledge to sensible expe- 
rience, and insists upon compounding 
our ideas of sensations. Locke no 
sooner limited the philosophy of mind 
to a consideration of the human under- 
standing, than his successors reduced 
the understanding itself to the level of 
the sensuous faculty, and denomiuated 
therefrom every attribute of the intel- 
lect—e. g. the moral sense, &c. It is 
easy to shew, says Dugald Stewart, that 
our notions of right and wrong are to 
be referred to reason, and not to sense, 
the provinces of sense and reason being 
essentially distinct. This opinion of 
Dugald Stewart would be correct, 
had he not identified reason with 
understanding, and, consequently, in- 
tended by the word employed other 
than it properly expresses. This made 
it necessary for him to explain how 
the decisions with respect to moral 
truth differ from those which relate to 
a mathematical theorem, or the result 
of a chemical experiment: an ex- 
planation which the genuine meaning 
of the word would have superseded. 
To substantiate and set forth at large 
the momentous distinction between 
understanding and reason, and to re- 
store to each of the words the proper 
meaning in which it was used by Mil- 
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ton, Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy 
Taylor, and our elder writers, is an- 
other of the most conspicuous objects 
of the Aids to Reflection. A distinc- 
tion which is not verbal, but essen- 
tial ; the confusion in the words having 
been consequent upon the confusion in 
the things. 

We perceive many things we do not 
understand ; to understand is therefore 
more than to perceive. We reason 
upon things as they are understood. 
We also attempt to reason of many 
things which we find it impossible to 
understand. In these positions the 
three faculties are clearly distinguished, 
and the full development of the doc- 
trines they contain would furnish out 
a complete system of philosophy. 
They have, besides, the advantage of 
being immediately intelligible, and 
from which no man would think of 
withholding his assent. Yet strange 
it is, that philosophers for a consider- 
able period consented to overlook two 
of these three positions, contending, 
that to understand was no more than 
to perceive; and now that they are 
inclined to admit the understanding 
into active participation, they would 
exclude reason from any concern, and 
attribute its proper offices to the infe- 
rior faculty. But the science of mind 
must remain incomplete, till all its 
provinces are properly explored. 

The three faculties of the mind, 
sense, understanding, and reason, are 
properly discriminated and differenced 
in the following passage of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, extracted from his History of 
the World: 


** And though nature, according to 
common understandings, have made us 
capable, by the power of reason, and apt 
enough to receive this image of God’s 
goodness, which the sensual souls of 
beasts cannot perceive; yet were that 
aptitude natural more inclinable to fol- 
low and embrace the false and dureless 
pleasures of this stage-play world, than 
to become the shadow of God by walk- 
ing after him, had not the excelling 
workmanship of God’s wisdom, and the 
liberality of his mercy, formed eyes to 
our souls as to our bodies, which, pier- 
cing through the impurity of our flesh, 
behold the highest heavens, and thence 
bring knowledge and object to the mind 
and soul, to contemplate the ever-during 
glory and termless joy prepared for those 
which retain the image and similitude of 
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their Creator, preserving undefiled and 
unrent the garment of the new man, 
which, after the image of God, is created 
in righteousness and holiness, as saith 
St. Paul.” 


Those who identify understanding 
with reason, would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to draw the line of de- 
marcation between the “ sensual souls 
of beasts” and the “ power of reason,” 
of which Raleigh speaks. They find 
it hard to establish the position, that 
reason is the distinctive characteristic 
of the human intellect. Such a reason 
as they give to man he must partake 
with the brute creation, and the divine 
image becomes a thing of degrees, pos- 
sessed also by the inferior creatures, 
only less intensely; which, however 
monstrous to think of, has not wanted 
able advocates. From those who by the 
term reason mean understanding only, 
we dissent not in opinion. We con- 
cede to brutes a portion of under- 
standing, the same in kind with that 
possessed by man, but differing in 
degree. Understanding we define with 
our author, in the words of Archbishop 
Leighton, “the faculty that judges 
according to sense.” Reason is two- 
fold, sciential and practical : practical 
reason “is the power of proposing an 
ultimate end, the determinability of the 
will by rpEas;” sciential reason “ is 
the faculty of concluding universal and 
necessary truths from particular and 
contingent appearances.” Instinct is 
a power of selecting and adapting 
means to proximate ends, according to 
circumstances. There is an instinctive 
intelligence also, or a power of select- 
ing and ane means to proximate 
ends, according to varying circum- 
stances. But one character is common 
to both—the purposes are all mani- 
festly predetermined by the organi- 
sation of the animals. Suppose this 
instinctive intelligence (which our au- 
thor calls the highest species or form of 
adaptive power) “ to co-exist with rea- 
son, free-will, and self-consciousness, 
it instantly becomes UNDERSTANDING ; 
in other words, understanding differs 
indeed from the noblest form of in- 
stinct, but not in itself, or in its own 
essential properties, but in consequence 
of its co-existence with far higher pow- 
ers of a diverse kind in one and the 
same subject. Instinct in a rational, 
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responsible, and self-conscious animal, 
is understanding.” 

In the numerous well-authenticated 
instances of the extraordinary actions 
of dogs for the preservation of their 
masters’ lives, and even for the aveng- 
ing of their deaths, our author observes: 
* Instinctive intelligence is witnessed 
in connexion with an apparently moral 
end, and co-existent with a purpose 
apparently voluntary; and the action 
seems neither predetermined by the 
organisation of the animal, nor in any 
direct reference to his own preserva- 
tion, or to the continuance of his race, 
This dawning of a moral nature, how- 
ever, is unaccompanied by any the 
least evidence of reason, either practi- 
cal or sciential.” It is, however, by 
no means equally clear to Mr. Cole- 
ridge that the dog may not possess an 
analogon of words, which are the proper 
objects of the “ faculty judging ac- 
cording to sense.” 

Our author has completely esta- 
blished his position that the under- 
standing and reason differ in kind. 
“The understanding is the faculty by 
which we reflect and generalise. It 
may be reduced to three acts, all de- 
pending on and supposing a previous 
impression on the senses: first, the 
appropriation of our attention ; second, 
(and in order to the continuance of 
the first), abstraction, or the voluntary 
withholding of attention; and, third, 
generalisation. But the function of 
generalisation includes the act of com- 
paring one object with another. The 
act of comparing supposes, in the com- 
paring faculty, certain inherent forms 
—that is, modes of reflecting not refer- 
able to the objects reflected on, but 
predetermined by the constitution, and, 
as it were, mechanism of the under- 
standing itself. The senses do not 
compare, but merely furnish the mate- 
rials for comparison.” “ We learn all 
things by occasion of experience ; but 
the very facts so learnt force us inward 
(says our author in another work) * on 
the antecedents that must be supposed, 
in order to render experience itself 
possible.” These antecedents are the 
constituent laws of the human under- 
standing ; the ultimate facts in human 
thought, which cannot be included in 
any other still more general, and to 
which all human knowledge must be 
reduced. 
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Of these ultimate facts of human 
thought, our belief in the constancy 
of nature, and the connexion between 
cause and effect, is generally allowed 
to be one of the most undoubted and 
observable. But it is an extraordinary 
fact, that not only the law of cause and 
effect (resolvable into the necessity of 
the mind to interpret a constant pre- 
cedence into positive causation), but 
all the laws of nature, are resolvable 
into ultimate facts of human thought. 
It is demonstrable that experience is 
not possible until the phenomena which 
are its objects are generalised under 
one or other of the constituent forms 
of the human understanding, and com- 
pared with the standard of these ulti- 
mate facts. They are the conditions of 
experience—they are the laws of nature. 
“ In nature, as in the shadows and re- 
flections of a clear river, man appa- 
rently discovers the originals of the 
forms presented to him in his own in- 
tellect. Over these shadows, as if they 
were the substantial powers and pre- 
siding spirits of the stream, Narcissus- 
like, he hangs delighted: till, finding 
no where a representative of that free 
agency which yet is a fact of imme- 
diate consciousness, sanctioned and 
made fearfully significant by his pro- 
phetic conscience ; under the tutorage 
of scientific analysis, he separates the 
relations that are wholly the creatures 
of his own abstracting and comparing 
intellect, and at once discovers, and 
recoils from the discovery, that the 
reality of the objects he has been ador- 
ing derives its whole and sole evidence 
from an obscure sensation, which he is 
alike unable to resist or to compre- 
hend, which compels him to contem- 
plate as without and independent of 
himself what yet he could not contem- 
plate at all, were it not a modification 
of his own being.””* 

It was an indistinct presentiment of 
this important truth that urged Aris- 
totle to divide and arrange all the sub- 
jects of human knowledge under the 
ten categories. He appears, however, 
to have had no further end in this than 
the convenience and elegance of divi- 
sion and arrangement. It was an in- 
stinct for method, rather than the dis- 
covery of method itself. It has been 
left for metaphysicians of our times 
incontrovertibly to demonstrate that a 
division is possible that shall be ade- 


* The Friend, vol. iil. p. 241, 2. 
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quate to the subject divided, and ca- 
pable of so exhausting it’ that. nothing 
thereunto belonging shall be omitted : 
and this demonstration is detivable 
from the fact, that “the evolutions 
and ordonnance of knowledge are pre- 
scribed by the constitution of the hu- 
man intellect,” under the forms of 
which the objects of our sense, to 
whose authority the understanding 
ultimately refers all its judgments, 
are reflected. Herein consists the chief 
excellence and utility of the science of 
mind —that, “ in order to the’ recog- 
nition of himself in nature, man must 
first learn to comprehend nature in 
himself, and its laws in the ground of 
his own existence.” 

But “ the source of the necessary and 
universal principles according to which 
the notices of the senses are either 
affirmed or denied,” is to be sought 
for in the speculative or scientific rea- 
son, considered merely as a faculty of 
the mind, which subordinates our no- 
tions and the rules of experience to 
absolute principles or necessary laws, 
and “is the intellection of the possibi- 
lity or essential properties of the things 
by means of the laws that constitute 
them.” The peculiar objects of this 
faculty are the laws of the understand- 
ing, those ultimate facts in the human 
mind, which are the bases of all science, 
and of every kind and degree of know-- 
ledge. 

Understanding, says our author, in 
its highest form of experience, remains 
commensurate with the experimental 
notices of the senses, from which it is 
generalised. Reason, on the other hand, 
either predetermines experience, or 
avails itself of a past experience to 
supersede its necessity in all future 
time ; and affirms truths which no 
sense could perceive, nor experiment 
verify, nor experience confirm. 

But we have to consider reason as 
something more than an intellectual 
power and the ground of formal prin- 
ciples, whose affirmations are only 
conditionally necessary as applicable 
to facts of experience, or to the rules 
and maxims of the understanding. 
We have to consider it as the practical 
reason, as the origin of ideas, and of 
principles absolutely necessary, and as 
a faculty that in all its decisions 
appeals to itself as the ground and 
substance of their truth. It is the 
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organ of the spirit of man, having a 
similar relation to the intelligible or 
spiritual world, as the organs of sense 
have to the material or phenomenal ; 
and its objects, even as those of sense, 
are intuitive and immediate. The in- 
tuition is an evidence of the reality of 
the ideas which it immediately beholds, 
even as the intuition of the sensitive 
faculty is an evidence of the reality of 
the object which it perceives. All the 
organs of sense are framed for a cor- 
responding world of sense, and we 
have it. All the organs of spirit are 
framed for a correspondent world of 
spirit; though the latter organs are 
not developed in all alike. But they 
exist in all, and their first appearance 
discloses itself in the moral being. 
Reason, in this higher sense of the 
word, refers to aciual or moral truth as 
the fountain of ideas, and the light of 
conscience, and is named the practical 
reason. It is not discursive, but fixed-— 
it does not reflect, but contemplate. 
It is “ an intuition or immediate be- 
holding, accompanied by a conviction 
of the necessity and universality of the 
truth so beheld, not derived from the 
senses ; which intuition, when construed 
by pure sense, gives birth to the science 
of mathematics, and when applied to 
objects supersensuous or spiritual, is 
the organ of theology and philosophy. 
For it is an organ identical with its 
appropriate objects. Thus, God, the 
soul, eternal truth, are the objects of 
reason ; but they are themselves reason. 
We name God the Supreme Reason ; 
and Milton says, ‘ Whence the soul 
reason receives, and reason is her being.’ 
Whatever is conscious self-knowledge is 
reason.” 

We would willingly follow our 
author through his remaining interest- 
ing investigations, and in which the 
originality of his philosophy is more 
apparent than in the speculations in 
which we have endeavoured to go 
along with him; but to do this effect- 
ually would occupy a volume of itself. 
A meagre abstract of his theological 
opinions could not but fail of doing 
justice both to them and him. He 
moreover expresses an intention of 
developing this branch of the subject 
in works of greater compass and mag- 
nitude; when, perhaps, we shall have 
an opportunity of considering it more 
at large, and by itself. What we have 
attempted has been principally with 
a purpose of indicating the peculiar 
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ground on which he stands, and of 
interesting the reader in ‘the present 
work. This we have very imperfectly 
accomplished ; and we feel that our 
wing would indeed be altogether too 
feeble to soar into the heights of theo- 
logy, and our critical faculty too gross 
to breathe the empyreal air of the pure 
spiritual region in which it is the 
delight of Mr. Coleridge to expatiate 
and reason high 


Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate, 

Of good and evil, 

Of happiness and final misery. 


We are also instinctively reminded 
that the subject of this article, by our 
own confession, is abstruse, and there- 
fore likely to exhaust the reader if 
dwelt upon at too great a length, 
and the more so from being in itself 
inexhaustible. For although it be a 
fact that all men occasionally think on 
metaphysics, and a demonstrable truth 
that every man is born a metaphysician, 
yet it is equally a fact that the greater 
portion of mankind seldom think at all, 
and an irrefragable truth that, of those 
who do, the most part are engaged in 
the business of providing rather for 
their temporal than their permanent 
being—in the gratification of sense, 
than in the cultivation of the nobler 
faculties. 


«The world is too much with us, late 
and soon — 
Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers.” 


The works of the present author are 
admirably calculated to counteract these 
propensities of our animal nature, and 
exalt us to the contemplation of ideas 
and principles ; and, above all, to im- 
press us with the sense of our personal 
amenability, as involved in the gift of 
conscience. 

At a time when men find it difficult 
to philosophise on the human mind 
without referring every operation to 
material organisation, and think that 
they have explained every phenomenon 
of the intellect by the fancied discovery 
of cerebral convolutions, the labours of 
Mr. Coleridge cannot be too highly 
estimated, which tend to impress them 
with the importance of the truth,— 
“ That there is more in man than can 
be rationally referred to the life of 
nature and the mechanism of organisa- 
tion; that he has a will not included 
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in this mechanism; and that the will 
is in an especial and pre-eminent sense 
the spiritual part of our humanity.” 
But there are many to whom the 
science of metaphysics is an interest- 
ing subject of research. They will be 
peculiarly capable of appreciating the 
merits of our author; and to them we 
would say, If for so long a period, 
theories, constituted of notions “ the 
depthless abstractions of Heeting pheno- 
mena, the shadows of sailing vapours, 
the colourless repetitions of rainbows,” 
—and hypotheses pretending to prove 
that the glorious sun in the distant 
firmament, the moon “ walking in her 
brightness,” and that the stars, “ which 
are the poesy of heaven,” are unreal 
and unsubstantial—that matter and 
spirit, and the great truths of revela- 
tion, and all that we behold and are, 
have no existence—if these theories 
and hypotheses have been able to 
engross your most patient attention, 
aud employ your intensest thought,— 
do not refuse all audience to the enun- 
ciation ofa science of mind and morals, 
which, deduced from no hypothesis or 
theory, but founded upon the ultimate 
facts of human thought, professes to 
demonstrate that all the phenomena 
we perceive, together with the matter 
in which they inhere, substantially 
exist—that there is indeed a spirit in 
man, a God in heaven—and that our 
ideas of Deity, of the soul, of con- 
science, of free-will, of a future state, 
and the moral law, are co-essential with 
the rational spirit of man, and correlated 
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to absolute realities, which actually 
exist in regions beyond the bounds of 
experience and the limits of sense. To 
such as have already felt that ‘all the 
products of the reflective faculty par- 
take of death, and are as the rattling 
twigs and sprays in winter, into which 
a sap is yet to be propelled, from some 
root to which they have not yet pene- 
trated, if they are to afford their souls 
either food or shelter,”—the Aids to Re- 
JAlection will be the lantern and the 
staff to enlighten and support them in 
the difficult and arduous “investigation 
of the indwelling and living ground of 
all things,” to which every man is 
mysteriously impelled by instinctive 
and “ unstilled yearning.” But let 
none delude himself that he will be 
able to master the subject of the work 
at once ;—he will find in it many 
things hard to be understood —many 
that he will find it impossible to con- 
ceive—and for the reception of most 
he must discipline his mind to a 
submissive ductility, and wait for 
their gradual development in his own 
consciousness, being, and conduct. 
Genius is requisite equally in philo- 
sophy as in poetry; and the merits 
of either can only be appreciated by 
readers of kindred tastes and feelings. 
To all but the initiate, “ divine philo- 
sophy” is “harsh and crabbed,” but 
to him it is 





‘‘ musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
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ON THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE BRITISH. 


BY COLONEL RICHARD H. HICKORY, OF CEDAR-SWAMP. 


WE esteem ourselves very fortunate in obtaining the manuscript which we are 
about to make public, although it has been at a very considerable expense. But 
the cost of a good article is with us only a secondary object ; the amusement and 
delight of our readers, which we have so successfully studied, has been, and ever 
will be, paramount to all other considerations. 

The American gentleman whose work is before us, appears to have been a 
shrewd observer, and particularly acute in discerning the inflexions of individual 
character, as well as of general manners; but independently of his qualifications, 
the following letters have very peculiar claims, at this time, to attention. Mrs. 
Trollope’s book is in every body’s hands, and has added materially to the stock 
of public enjoyment in this morose season of east wind, cholera, and reform. 
Her opportunities, however, of observing the domestic life of the Americans were 
not better than those which Colonel Hickory has enjoyed in this country. We 
only regret, therefore, that the similarity of this title-page may induce a few 
superficial readers to regard his work as partaking ofa retaliative nature ; and 
yet a slight glance at the contents will soon convince them that it is a very 
different thing. 

His observations are often very acute, and he brings many things to light in 
our social and local habits, which few among us, and particularly the well-bred 
readers of the Quarterly Review, have any notion exist; indeed, Colonel Hickory 
moved in quite a different sphere of society from the readers of that celebrated 



















































































































































journal—somewhat higher, however, than that in which Mrs. Trollope moved in 


America. 


But it is unnecessary to enlarge on these topics, the merits of the 


letters sufficiently speak for themselves.—O. Y. 


LETTER I. 


Greenock. 
My pear Uncte Sau, 

It is very possible that you will have 
heard, by the newspapers, of our ar- 
rival, before this reaches you. We got 
in two days ago, after a considerable 
rough passage, and came to anchor at 
a wharf called the New East Quay, 
which is a juttie of a circumbendibus 
form. 

This harbour is very notable for 
American shipping, and a large lump 
of a custom-house, with pillars some- 
what like the Bowery theatre, in New 
York ; but it ai’nt so handsome, by no 
means ; for the theatre, you well know, 
is built of white marble, and this cus- 
tom-house is of coarse sand-stone, 
which, it must be allowed, is a great 
difference. 

I don’t think the officers that came 
to inspect our baggage, before we got 
it on shore, are such well-bred gentle- 
men as those at New York; but you 
know we had heard that we should find 
a difference, and it is so; not that it is 
particular, although insolence in this 
country is of an ancient date. Shake- 
speare, you know, speaks of “the inso- 
lence of office” as a common evil in 





his days, which were before the bush 
was chopped in Massachusetts. 

You told me that I was not likely to 
find Mr. G. in Greenock; but the 
letters you procured from him for me 
have turned out a good spec. One 
thing about them, however, surprised 
me, in particular the one addressed to 
Mr. » who certainly received me 
very kindly. The gentleman never 
called me by my name, and when he 
introduced me to his friends, it was 
with a mumble, which led me to con- 
jecture that, as Mr.G. writes a crabbed 
scrawl, Mr. had never been able 
to make out my name, or that it is not 
the fashion among the British to intro- 
duce strangers by name to one another. 
If it be so, it is an invention of great 
refinement ; for in this country, where 
party spirit runs so high, serious conse- 
quences might ensue, were one person 
of notorious Tory principles introduced 
by name to a Whig equally violent: 
they could not avoid taking notice of 
one another, which might lead to fatal 
consequences ; and I am confirmed in 
the justness of this opinion by what I 
have observed here; for gentlemen 
with whom I dined one day did not 
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appear to recognise me when I met 
them next. A cold, distant significance 
ofthe head—a dinner acquaintance not 
implying any obligation to further in- 
timacy—is, however, by no means such 
a comfortable cordial in a cold morn- 
ing as bitters or cherry-bounce. 

I observed here, that the language 
of the people partakes of the am- 
phibious vature of the place ; for, al- 
though it is a prime sea-port, the helps 
are not genteel, and they call their em- 
ployers skippers—a Dutch term, de- 
rived probably from the Hollanders 
and the fishers of the Netherlands, 
whom King Charles the Second brought 
over from Flushing to teach the in- 
habitants the herring fishery,—one of 
the few patriotic measures of that dis- 
solute king. He established them in a 
square of the town called the Royal 
Close, which has long since been de- 
molished ; and in the place of the 
sheds and habitations which he caused 
to be erected for them, the government 
have built stacks of warehouses, that 
now go by the name of the King’s 
Cellars, in the Royal Close. 

The town itself is no very splendid 
shakes. I p’rambulated the priucipal 
streets with and another friend of 
his; but I sawnothing special. The looks 
of the male inhabitants are fresher-co- 
loured, and they are not so lathy in hody 
as the citizens of New York. The ladyes 
are not, however, so spry as those of 
Broadway ; very few blacks are to be 
seen. But the distress that is in this 
country must be extreme; for my at- 
tention was fascinated by many young 
women without shoes or stockings, and 
swarms of children in the same pitiable 
condition,—a clear,proof that there is 
something very ’ronous in the British 
system. It is not, however, so bad as 
formerly, I guess; because here there 
is a big house on a hill which none of 
the inhabitants can now afford to live 
single in. The times must have been, 
indeed, very bad, when such a house 
had a monopoly of all the good that 
was then in the town; but it stands as 
a monument of past times, and its de- 
cay is an evidence of the gradual level- 
ing that is going on in this aristocratic 
country. But though there be’nt now 
one family to fill that ostentatious 
house, there are many houses in the 
town of a moderation which shows an 
increasing rationality in the diffusion of 
wealth. 

[I have not heard of any boarding- 
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house ; but they have a tolerable third- 
rate hotel, which they call the Tontine. 
It is better in size than Bunker’s in 
Broadway, but not a moiety in magni- 
tude to the City Hotel; and the 
American Hotel, in Park Place, beats 
it in comparison all to immortal smash, 
as a rotten pippin does a sound one. 

We live in the Tontine, and can- 
not quite complain of the victuals; 
but the gentlemen what ’ttend at table 
are slowish. 

Mr. —— and his friend who took 
chance with me the first day I landed, 
did not seem inclined to move after 
dinner; but I had heard that it was 
the custom to so sit composed, before I 
left America,and accordingly ordered in 
cigars. I had seen, indeed, symptoms 
of this practice in houses in New York, 
chiefly among those who had been over 
in the Old Country. But I understand 
it is a general custom; and, though I 
should not like it to go further, I have 
been told that many of the highest 
characters in this place liquorate after 
dinner, so tedious, that they often be- 
come ’toxicated. There is, however, a 
Temperance Society a-going on, which 
promises to thrive among the lower 
order of the citizens, who are not in a 
circumstance to pay for drink. 

Properly speaking, the town of 
Greenock is but the suburb of the 
ancient borough of Carsdyke, which it 
has outgrown and swallowed up, and 
is now no more than a district of the 
general village. 

In the olden time I was informed 
that Carsdyke was renowned for a 
clock-house, which stood in the middle 
of the street, but was taken down that 
it might not rival a more ambitious 
structure of the same kind that was 
then erecting here, and is known by 
the name of the Bell Entry. I inquired 
particularly as to this celebrated relic 
of antiquity, but could get no satisfac- 
tory information; I therefore conclude 
it was an event that took place before 
the memory of man. But it is very 
remarkable that Carsdyke, although a 
much more ancient place than Green- 
ock, has no church; from which I 
conclude that it must be an old town 
—indeed I would not hesitate to say 
it is, therefore, of greater antiquity 
than the Christian religion. This fact 
is particularly striking, inasmuch as it 
proves that religion was never popular 
among the inhabitants. ' 

A short distance to the eastward of 
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Carsdyke, stands the sweet romantic 
town of Port Glasgow, overhung with 
precipices, falling waters, in every grade 
of the picterskew. The town is not 
quite so large as Greenock collectively 
with Carsdyke, but it is certainly a far 
more elegant place; and one thing I 
can assure you of, is that the steeple 
does not at all answer to the account 
given of it in the Ayrshire Legatees ; 
for it is an elegant pile, and is not 
crooked. I observed it most atten- 
tively myself, and must say that Galt 
surely has been guilty of a malicious 
calumny, in speaking of it with such 
disparagement as he has done. It is 
surely an un’countable thing, that a 
person of his sound and good sense 
should have done such a ridiculous 
ong 0 to an unoffending steeple! 

o doubt there is some reason to think 
that it ought to have inclined from the 
perpendicular, being erected on forced 
ground, in the middle of the harbour; 
but its upright stability is a proof of 
the skill with which it was built, as its 
form is of the exquisite classical taste 
of the inhabitants. 

A very curious story was told me of 
the magisterial appointments of Port 
Glasgow, but I did not very well un- 
derstand the particulars. It was, how- 
ever, to the effect, that when one of the 
bailies (videlicet judges) die, the other is 
called the “ surviving magistrate,” and 
acquires in consequence great political 
jurisdiction; insomuch, that he can 
stop the inhabitants from exercising 
the right of assembling together at 
public meetings, by his veto communi- 
cated through the town-clerk.. But 
what I heard is so abstruse, that per- 
haps this statement is not quite correct. 
It is to this cause that the people of 
Greenock cherish towards them an 
aimiable and indulgent feeling, for it 
has contributed to make the inhabit- 
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ants discontented ; and it is therefore 
necessary to treat their little foibles 
with compassion. But the Greenock 
people, who are in general sagacious 
and loyal, as it is called, have refused 
to be conjunct with them in the privi- 
leges to be granted by Lord Grey's 
Reform-bill. 

My impressions of this quarter of 
the habitable globe will always be very 
deep and dear. Here I first set my 
foot on * Father-Land,” and the moral 
phisiognomy of the people is of the 
most extraordinary kind. Never did I 
witness more talent in tlie citizens of 
any place ; they have the philosophical 
gravity of the Indian, the legerity of 
the French. But I have not yet been 
in France to test, by ocular demon- 
stration, the repute of that famous 
people. 

In many points I do think the inha- 
bitants of Greenock a peculiar class of 
mankind. In their ’tertainments they 
are jocose to a degree; and they have 
a public library, with a head in it cut 
of stone, which is said to be an effigy 
of one James Watt, that our famous 
Fulton taught the secret of the steam- 
engine. The Greenockians say, how- 
ever, that this story is not quite correct ; 
for that a Mr. Bell, who lived on the 
other side of the river, was the man 
who extracted the secret from Fulton, 
and for a very handsome sum of money 
instructed Watt, who made a fortune 
in consequence. But I must conclude 
this letter, as I go this afternoon to 
Paisley, a town of some note, and the 
birth-place of several celebrated cha- 
racters. As my intention is to remain 
there some days, and to make a spec’ 
in shawls and muslins for our friend 
James Cooper, I will write you about 
all its specialities. Remaining, mean- 
time, your loving nephew, 

Ricuarp H. Hickory. 


We do not doubt that the inhabitants of Greenock will discern several slight 














inaccuracies in the foregoing letter, as the Americans are reported to have done 
in Mrs. Trollope’s lucubrations ; but, upon the whole, we congratulate them on 
the pleasure they must derive from so candid an account of their town, manners, 
and abilities. That it is a sketchy performance cannot be denied ; but here and 
there the touches of a master-hand are brilliantly visible. The ascertaining in so 
complete a manner, as to settle the question for ever, that the steeple of Port 
Glasgow stands erect in its pristine integrity, is an important fact ; indeed, we 
have always been of opinion, that there existcd some un’countable exaggeration 
respecting the stoop which it is said at once deformed and distinguished that 
beautiful structure. Concerning the story of “ the surviving magistrate,” we are 
somewhat at a loss to understand the author. Some allowance must be made for 
the conglomeration of a stranger’s ideas; but certainly if there be any truth in 
Colonel Hickory’s story, the surviving magistrate and his veto is something very 
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wonderful. The letter, however, from Paisley claims attention ; and we suspend 
our critical notations to afford the reader the means of further judging of the 
Colonel’s intelligence, and the information which gleams from his pages and 


enlightens every reader.—O. Y. 


LETTER II. 


Paisley. 
My pear Uncre Sam, 

I wrote you from Greenock, a place 
which I now find merits more distinc- 
tions than I thought it did at the time ; 
but compared with this calm city for 
sederunt trades, it is no place at all. 

As [ approached Paisley, which was 
in a po’chaise, or, as we would say, 
an extra, I was greatly surprised —not 
that there was any thing notable in the 
appearance of the town, save a church 
on a mountain; but it had about it 
something so particular, that I have no 
proper ’jective to describe its unlikely- 
hood to other noted places. 

My first remark, as we drove towards 
the tavern, was that of a town abound- 
ing in operatives, with pale faces, long 
coats out at the elbows, breeches un- 
buttoned at the knees, and shoes down 
in the heels, looking out at the doors 
and windows of houses not particularly 
elegant. 

The ladyes of Paisley are neither 
clever nor spry. They go about in the 
week-days muffled up in dark brown 
duffle cloaks, with the hood over their 
heads, and drawn so close over their 
faces, that you only can see the tip of 
their nebs. They do not wear stock- 
ings, but on their feet what are called 
bauchles,—a species of mokasin, some- 
what between a sandal and a shoe. But 
on Sunday, or, as the people here call it, 
the Sabbatha-day, what grandeur! Then 
they are rustling in silks, and fluttering 
in.ribands, going all in a row, hand in 
hand, to the steeple-house on the nill, 
which, by the way, is bere ’nominated 
a he’-kirk,—the great bell tolling most 
solemnly the knell of the departed 
week. 

The inn where we are now staying 
is certainly not so good as that at 
Greenock. I was told that it is like- 
wise a Tontine ; which I suppose is the 
name in the Scotch language for the 
principal hotel in the place—as the 
mansion-house signifies with us the 
chief tavern in any village, as you 
very well know. 

I was grieved to observe the same 
proofs and visible symptoms of na- 
tional distress here, which had so deep- 
ly affected my feelings at Greenock. 
Indeed, the citizens with shoeless feet 
NO. XXIX. 
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are undoubtedly more numerous than 
in Greenock. Paisley, however, I have 
heard before I came ’cross the ’tlantic, 
is a town where distress is not rare ; 
but the inhabitants are to a man first 
class, or A 1 Reformers, and possess 
many excellent moral qualities. Their 
language differs considerable from that 
of Greenock. What the English call a 
master is there called a skipper; and 
here he is known as a cork, especially 
among the manufacturers. This dif- 
ference admits of no such plausible 
explanation as that of the skippers at 
Greenock. A cork is a mystery. It 
may have originated from the buoyancy 
of the material cork, which always 
floats uppermost; or perhaps from the 
masters always drinking bottled liquor, 
and their workmen using only cart- 
water. I shall not, however, puzzle 
myself in trying to explain this further. 

The inhabitants of this town have 
been in all ages celebrated for their 
love of liberty. The operatives hold 
their cackhouses, or committees, at a 
place of ominous signification, called 
* Gallows-green ;” but their corks meet 
in a street called Causeys:de, at the 
head of Plunket Street, which gave rise 
to their well-known appellation, “ the 
plunking corks ;” and there they do 
plunk politics, [ guess! Insomuch that 
the devil is said to have ’rangue them 
from the head of a herring barrel at 
Alexander Frazer’s door, where they 
usually congregate : 

*« The de’il 

Stood on a barrel-head and hosted, 
And thus the plunking corks accosted.” 


Aut whatever the devil said on that oc- 
casion, it is not so ’torious as the 
witches’ prophecy, that has been the 
cause of the operative making “ Gal- 
lows-green” their place of resort. 
When one of these old ladyes, by name 
Maggy Lang, that Bailie Pyepaste told 
me kept tavern in the Abbey Close, was 
brought to the stake, she gave a great 
shriek, and ’stending her arms aloft, 
delivered the prophecy. ‘“ Nota dry 


eye,” said Mr. Pyepaste, ‘‘ was present 
on the occasion.” 

Paisley is celebrated as the birth- 
place of many famous characters,— all 
men of reforming dispositions. Of 
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Tannahill, the poetical weaver, you 
have heard, and likewise of ProfesSor 
Wilson, who keeps the morality school 
in Edinburgh, and is, moreover, a great 
writer in the Review. He is what the 
Bailie Pyepaste calls a lick-the-doup 
Boswell to that colossus of learning, 
the Ettrick Shepherd. Some of Do- 
minie Wilson’s friends here are not 
pleased that he has taken upon himself 
this office ; but it is well known he is 
a smart man, and records all the 
Shepherd’s sayings from the best of 
motives. 

The professor, I am sorry to mention, 
is supposed to have received very ill 
usage from Sir Walter Scott, for he has 
of late spoken of him in an ignominious 
manner. But I keep back what I have 
to say concerning the literati till I get 
to Edinburgh, where they abound, and 
are in their element. “ That’s the east 
wind,” replied Bailie Pyepaste, when 
I made the remark to him. 

This Bailie Pyepaste is a man that 
ought to have been born in the States ; 
and I regret that I am not yet so com- 
plete at the Scotch language as to 
know all he says; but what of it is 
understandable is smack to the point. 
He went with me to see the remark- 
ables of the town, and was quite 
’noyed when I told him that we had 
never heard of the Abbey kirk, for he 
said it was built by the Peghs, and had 
been one of the wonders of the world. 
But although small things seem big at 
hand, this ’foresaid kirk is no such 
almighty thing, and I told him so, 
which made him look comical and 
disappointed. 

I have been exceedingly disordered 
by the English which they speak here ; 
it is not at all of such a satisfactory 
kind in its meaning as ours in America. 
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L spose this is owing to its being older, 
and has not yet received those better- 
ments which have ‘leviated ours. Many 
of the words ’clipse the sense, and dark 
sentences abound in the speech of the 
citizens. One thing I must notice, for 
hitherto I had always understood, and 
’specially from Squire Armstrong, who 
kept store and tavern at Manlius four 
Corners, long ago, fore the war, that 
“wee” in Scotland did not signify us, 
as in America, but “very small.” I find, 
however, that his remark was not judi- 
cious, for “ wee” is here a ’sperlative, 
and goes for a great deal; many ladyes 
using it give it this consequence, and 
say a very beautiful bonnet is the wee 
bonniness, and of a man that he’s the 
wee handsomeness, and so forth. Really 
this is very obscure, and certainlye not 
to the point. They call, likewise, what 
is a lamp a croozie—which I think is 
not gospel; for the woman who had 
the oil in Scripture had surelye it in a 
jar, or a small kegg: croozie, however, 
may be derived from kegg, for all that, 
although I do not see how. They are 
not particular in many other things: 
for ’sample, they speak of a dish as an 
ashet, which no one can understand 
why it should be so; and they calla 
cup of tea a dish of tea, as if it were 
sass, like cucumbers or ’tatoes. But 
no doubt I shall become proficient in 
all these alternatives as I travel. 

I guess, however, that this prevarica- 
tion in the meaning of terms is a greater 
obstacle than you think, and is cause 
of much misunderstanding. But it is 
time for me this evening to conclude, 
for my paper you see is done, and can 
serve me no mote. 

Your loving nephew, 
Ricuarp H. Hickory. 


We had desired the printer’s devil, who brought the proof of the foregoing, 
to wait till we had corrected it; which he did, taking a seat on a chair in the far 


corner next the door. 


We happened to remark aloud, in soliloquy, as-we pro- 


ceeded with our stets and deles, that the compositors seemed to be improving in 
deciphering the colonel’s wampam belts, meaning his manuscript, which was 


indeed very hieroglyphical. 


We then held out the proof to the urchin—a little 


smutty-faced imp, with droll significant eyes, like those in Sir Joshua’s painting 


of Puck the fairy. 


On giving it to him, we observed that he turned his tongue 


in his cheek, and looked at us with a knowing leer; at the same time he said, 


with a particularly expressive accent, “ I know ie 





“ What do you know?” 


said we. “1 know who wrote that.” “ Indeed!” replied we ; “ who was it!” 


‘* T know the style.” * You do? 


And who’s is it ?” 


“It is that there But 





I must not say whose.” ‘“ My boy, you never were more mistaken; like’s a 
bad mark. It shews, however, that you possess discernment to have made such 
a discovery ; but we advise you not to tell the printers in the office that we had 


the manuscript from the author himself.”—O. Y. 
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ON POLITICAL PARTIES. 
No. I. 


I wit now look at the importance of 
parties, and the means of placing them 
under proper regulation : in doing this, 
it will be needful for me to touch oc- 
casionally the question of reform. Stale 
and repulsive as this question is, much 
may yet be said on it, which its cham- 
pions on both sides have thought good 
to overlook ; and imperious is the ne- 
cessity which calls on the community 
at large to throw aside the party foolery 
which has so long engrossed its atten- 
tion, and to laboriously examine reform 
once more, in disregard of every thing 
save its own benefit. 

To establish freedom, it is necessary 
to impose certain limitations on the 
executive. Some of these can be ac- 
curately defined by law, but many 
cannot: in respect of law alone, the 
executive is, from necessity, invested 
to a very high point with discretionary 
or despotic power, and this power ex- 
tends over the law in both effect and 
being. The limitations must really 
consist of individuals—living men, 
charged with the duty of protecting 
and enforcing the law against the exe- 
cutive, and of watching the latter, step 
by step, in order to apply at discretion 
a limit to its exercise of power. 

Thus a free government really con- 
sists of two bodies of functionaries ; 
the one acts as the executive, and the 
other watches and limits its use of 
power. Free is self-government, but 
a population cannot in the mass act as 
its own executive, or duly restrain the 
functionaries it appoints ; therefore, in 
both matters it is compelled to employ 
delegated authority. Law is the in- 
strument, and it is at the mercy of both 
the bodies. 

It is self-evident that freedom, and 
every thing which enters into good go- 
vernment, must vary, as these bodies 
vary in the discharge of their duties. 
Mere neglect, or inability to do what 
it ought, in the executive, will often 
cause one part of the people to perpe- 
trate grievous tyranny and wrong on 
another, independently of the evils its 
acts may produce. Intentionally, and 
from necessity, this body takes cha- 
racter and conduct, in a great degree, 
from the other. 

On this point, the science of go- 
vernment has always, in my eyes, dis- 





played any thing rather than the light, 
precision, and fulness of science: it 
has seemed to be little better than a 
barbarous and very defective attempt 
to approach the truth. The rude ex- 
periments of former nations are copied 
as perfection, in contempt of the ter- 
rible evidence against them, that the 
nations by which they were made are 
no more ; and their errors are magnified 
and multiplied in every conceivable 
manner. Who, in these days, in pro- 
posing a republic seeks to avoid the 
deficiencies and vices which made the 
ancient republics a source of national 
ruin and extinction; or, in fabricating 
a constitution, does not throw out the 
good and retain the evil of tried ones? 
When Europe is convulsed with a rage 
for new forms of government, none but 
the worst models of antiquity are se- 
lected ; and such monstrous errors are 
engrafted on them, as the common rea- 
son of their parents of old, unenlight- 
ened as it was by experience, rejected 
with deserved scorn. It is natural 
enough for those whose rule it is to 
treat the lessons of experience with 
derision, to be the servile worshippers 
of all it has proved to be falsehood and 
folly: the conservatives of the latter, 
however, have small right to vilify those 
of truth and wisdom. The blind 
champion of a defunct and rotten re- 
public exhibits, I opine, somewhat 
more antiquated prejudice and bigotry 
than a defender of the British mo- 
narchy. 

The limiting functionaries are in- 
tended, positively or negatively, to 
select, in a great measure, the execu- 
tive ones, as well as to regulate their 
conduct; and to an immense extent 
they must be without law or rule to 
direct them, and must act from dis- 
cretion: to a very high point they 
must form a despotism, which may 
produce the most fatal evils by error 
of judgment, as well as by abuse of 
power. It might be expected from 
this, that writers on, and nations ma- 
king changes of government, would 
bestow their first care on the choice 
and governance of these limiting func- 
tionaries. It might be taken for granted, 
that the reason of any man, however 
untaught, could only arrive at this 
conclusion —there can be no free and 
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good government if those who are to 
appoint and direct, in a great degree, 
the executive, be not in every way 
fitted for the discharge of their duties ; 
consequently, to give them the requi- 
site character and powers is a matter, 
compared with which every thing else 
is of minor importance. 

Nevertheless, by constitution-manu- 
facturers, ancient and modern, this 
momentous matter is in most respects 
treated as unworthy of notice. No 
one can look at the perilous responsi- 
bility the limited functionaries must 
be invested with, and the temptations 
to corruption they must move amidst, 
without seeing that it is imperiously 
necessary for them to be in the highest 
degree able and virtuous. What is 
done to render them so! Nothing; 
the necessity is not even admitted. In 
changing our own system of selecting 
these functionaries, that part which 
sent into the legislature nearly all its 
talent and wisdom is abolished, with- 
out any attempt to retain, by other 
means, the good it produced ; and the 
deplorable public loss which this must 
cause is regarded with contempt. 
Avowedly, the character of the func- 
tionaries is, in a great measure, put 
out of the question; they are to be 
chosen according to certain assumed 
rights of the people, no matter who 
and what they may be: the point is, 
not that they may be fitted for the dis- 
charge of their duties, but that parti- 
cular parts ofthe community may elect 
them. Reform has been called for 
and granted ; not that the members of 
the House of Commons might be ren- 
dered more able and virtuous, but that 
the people, on the ground of right, 
might choose them, however perni- 
ciously the change might operate on 
their character. 

While it is thus made a fundamental 
principle, that these legislative func- 
tionaries ought to be chosen without 
reference to their fitness, and merely 
that an assumed popular right may be 
enjoyed ; such practice of the principle 
is insisted on as is calculated to give 
them the very worst character. Those 
who, in this country and foreign ones, 
are the most clamorous for improving 
forms of government, maintain that 
the selection ought to be made princi- 
pally by the lower classes ; they would 
make these classes independent of, and 
give them a vast majority over, the 
middle and upper ones, which is al- 
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most tantamount to constituting them 
the sole electors. Now it is notorious 
that the lower classes, and a very con- 
siderable part of the middle ones, are 
utterly incapacitated, by want of know- 
ledge, for judging of a candidate’s fit- 
ness, and that they never follow the 
dictates of their own judgment; they 
vote either for bribe, without regard to 
character, or in obedience to some such 
leader as a profligate newspaper: if 
their vote be not bought, or given 
through the influence of others, it is 
reserved for him who will promise to 
gratify their guilty passions. Here is 
the most admirable system imaginable 
for composing these functionaries ex- 
clusively of fools and demagogues, 
knaves and traitors; and exempting 
them after election from all obedience 
to the opinion of the enlightened and 
virtuous part of the community. 

This is not more palpably erroneous 
than the pretended right on which it is 
founded. If I concede that there ought 
to be equality of rights, this evidently 
must mean equality in end, but not in 
means. There is equality, if the poor 
man have the same share as the rich 
one in electing a member of parlia- 
ment, but there is the reverse if he 
have a greater share. No matter what 
individual means may be, there must 
be criminal inequality if they enable 
the poor to elect all the members, and 
be only a nominal possession to the 
wealthy. Even equality of individual 
means includes number, as well as 
franchise; and it might as truly be 
said, that an army of 5000 men is on 
an equality with a hostile one of 
100,000, because each soldier is armed 
alike, as that the rich are so with the 
poor, because each individual has the 
same power of voting. This pretended 
right is intended by its champions to 
exclude the wealthier classes from all 
effective share in selecting the function- 
aries, and of course to establish the 
most unjust and destructive inequality 
of rights. 

Confessedly, these functionaries are 
to act for the people collectively, as 
well as individually ; they are to speak 
the sentiments of every part of the 
people, and attend with equal care to 
the benetit of every class and interest 
—to be strictly impartial between the 
rich and the poor, the majority and the 
minority, property and population. 
Yet this right must compel them to 
sacrifice the general good to partial, 
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represent a part of the people only, 
ruin some classes and interests for the 
aggrandisement of others, and act for 
the poor, the majority, and population, 
against the rich, the minority, and pro- 
perty. Thus it must obviously make 
them the reverse of what, on general 
acknowledgment, they ought to be. 

The self-evident truth is not denied, 
that the weal of the workman is bound 
up in that of the master, population 
depends on property, and all have a 
common interest; nevertheless, this 
pretended right is to be given that 
workmen, population, and the poor, 
may continually oppose and _assail 
masters, property, and the rich: of 
course it is really to be given, that its 
possessors may make the functionaries 
as much enemies to themselves as to 
the rest of the community. 

But expediency as well as right is 
pleaded ; the functionaries are to be 
chosen in this manner, that they may 
not only limit but dictate to the exe- 
cutive. Now the latter must from ne- 
cessity consist of the heads ofa party, 
and of that which is the most powerful 
in the legislature. In proportion as 
the legislature may be chosen by the 
lower classes, it will consist of one 
party—it and the executive will be 
really one, and the executive will be 
without limit. The latter must be 
limited from making unjust laws and 
assailing beneficial institutions —from 
oppressing the peer, master, and mi- 
nority, as well as the peasant, servant, 
and majority —from invading property 
as well as personal rights; it must be 
bound to respect equally the rights and 
possessions of high and low, rich and 
poor, the few and the many, or it can- 
not be other than a tyranny. Well, 
the functionaries are to be chosen. in 
such manner, that they will only limit 
it in respect of the lower classes ; they 
will leave the more respectable classes 
at its mercy; they will form no limit 
in inost of the points where temptation 
to tyranny really exists. But this is 
not the worst: while they will in a 
large degree only act as a limit, whose 
limitation is needless, they are, in vir- 
tue of their dictating power, to compel 
the executive to be a savage tyranny to 
the defenceless part of the population, 
and in the matters where limitation is 
chiefly indispensable. 

This dictating power in the legis- 
lature must, in the nature of things, 
convert it and the executive into an 
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irresponsible tyranny. Supposing that 
the first act of dictation in the func- 
tionaries should not be, that their 
leaders, and, of course, the body, 
should form the actual ministry, and 
that they should not connect them- 
selves with the latter, they would really 
exercise the functions of the executive 
free from responsibility and control, 
secure of their tyranny for a term of 
years, and empowered to make during 
the term any changes they might deem 
desirable. The men who are to enjoy 
a tyrannical power like this, are to be, 
by the mode of choosing them, such 
only as will make the very worst use 
of it. 

A great reason urged for confining 
the right of selecting the functionaries 
to the lower classes is, that the execu- 
tive may be prevented from entering 
into unnecessary war, levying oppres- 
sive taxes, making corrupt use of the 
public money, and enacting unjust 
laws. It is confessed that people of 
property pay the taxes; it is obvious 
that they must suffer the most from 
war and abuse of the national treasure, 
and that unjust laws are the most 
likely to fall on them, and do them 
the greatest injury. If we look at 
history, we find that republics were 
always distinguished far above absolute 
monarchies for incessantly waging 
needless and destructive war, imposing 
the consequent oppressive taxation, 
corruptly using the public money, and 
framing iniquitous laws. Even Mr 
Fox was compelled to own, “ Accord- 
ing to the experience of history, the 
ancient democracies of the world were 
vicious and objectionable, on many 
accounts; their instability, their in- 
justice, and many other vices, cannot 
be overlooked. * * * We are 
compelled to acknowledge their op- 
somo to their dependencies, their 
1orrible acts of injustice and of ingra- 
titude to their own citizens.” At this 
moment we see the French republican 
party labouring to plunge its country 
into general war, and give being to 
ruinous laws; and the English one 
taking it fora model. What does all 
this demonstrate? That the right is 
to be withheld from those who have an 
interest in preventing the executive 
from doing what it is alleged it ought 
not to do, and given to those only who 
will compel it to do the whole. 

In forming a government, these ought 
clearly to be the first steps: in the first 
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place, the stake of each individual in it 
should be calculated; and in the se- 
cond, the use interest and feeling may 
lead him to make of any share in it 
which may be given him, should be 
ascertained. By interest, I mean not 
real and common, but that separate 
and supposed interest which governs 
every one in his political conduct. 
The man of property feels that his pri- 
vileges and wealth would be endan- 
gered by convulsion and change; the 
poor one very often believes that his 
privileges and fortune would be bet- 
tered by revolution of the worst cha- 
racter: the one has much knowledge 
of public interests; the other is in 
general without the knowledge, and 
thinks the most injurious things would 
be beneficial. The landowner and 
manufacturer, in promoting their pri- 
vate interests, promote, however unin- 
tentionally, those of their dependents ; 
and they cannot prosper without giving 
prosperity to merchants and _ trades- 
men. The labouring orders and smaller 
tradesmen strive to promote their pri- 
vate interests by injuring the rest of 
the community, although it is certain 
that an abundant portion of the injury 
must fall on themselves. The wealthy 
classes are tempted to serve rather than 
attack the poor ones ; but the latter are 
continually tempted to seek the ruin of 
the former. 

Even where wealth is equal, the 
stake and ruling interest vary greatly. 
Merchants and tradesmen, however 
rich, have little to fear from the rest of 
the community ; they have no separate 
interests which can well be assailed ; 
while this is the case they are impelled 
to war against the weal of agricultural 
and manufacturing producers, and of 
course the workmen, &c. of the latter. 
The producers I have named are in- 
cessantly attacked, and they have little 
inducement to seek the injury of other 
Capitalists. 

While property is eternally fought 
against by population, some divisions 
of it are in far greater danger than 
others. The property of merchants 
and shopkeepers is almost free from 
enemy ; but agricultural, funded, colo- 
nial, and many kinds of manufacturing 
property, are always exposed to assault 
of the most formidable character. 

On common reason it irresistibly 
follows, that the share of each indivi- 
dual in the government ought to be 
proportioned to his stake, and the de- 
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gree in which his interest and feelings 
are identified with the weal of his fel- 
low-subjects — that a great preponder. 
ance should be given to those parts of 
the community which have no tempta- 
tion to injure the rest, and promote the 
general benefit in their endeavours to 
promote their own—and that the 
classes and divisions of property 
which are beset by potent foes should 
have far more means of defence than 
those which are nearly above danger. 
The fashionable doctrines, however, 
insist on the reverse; they give a vir- 
tual monopoly of the government to 
those whose stake is the smallest, 
who have no assailants, and who are 
strongly tempted to seek the public 
ruin; they give all the power to the 
classes and divisions of property which 
scarcely need defence, and refuse it to 
those which are in peril. 

That which is so abundantly obvious 
in reason is amply confirmed by all 
experience. Wherever we look, in 
ancient times or modern, we find that 
a legislature chosen improperly, and 
in the main by the lower part of the 
population, formed the most senseless, 
wicked, savage, and destructive of all 
tyrannies; and that whenever free na- 
tions have been ruined, the errors and 
crimes of a legislature so chosen have 
been the great cause. While states 
under an absolute despot, or with a 
legislature servilely obedient to an in- 
dependent executive have endured, ad- 
vanced, and even flourished, never did 
a legislature chosen and propelled by 
the multitude obtain the power of dic- 
tating to the executive, without pro- 
ducing every imaginable national ill. 
The most perilous and evident of all 
evils is, however, precisely the thing 
which every actual and would-be go- 
vernment-manufacturer seeks to create; 
in this country and the rest of Europe 
his great object is to establish a de- 
spotic legislature, selected and influ- 
enced by the multitude. 

Turning in sorrow and disgust from 
the prevalent baleful doctrines, let us 
examine some of the leading elements 
of free and good government. 

As I have stated, the executive must 
really be limited by a separate body 
of functionaries ; but it does not follow 
that it ought to be under their dicta- 
tion, or that they ought to be without 
limit. It is as essential for it to be 
able to do what the public weal re- 
quires, as to be limited from doing the 
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contrary ; and for them to be limited 
from usurping, as to be able to prevent 
from misuse, its powers. Of course 
it is as essential for them as for it, to 
be duly limited ; and to a large extent 
it must form their limits. 

In the teeth of daily fact it is erro- 
neously assumed that the legislature is 
independent of the executive, because 
it is so in law and name; in reality, 
the independence has little existence, 
and frequently it has none. The exe- 
cutive (I know not that the chief ma- 
gistrate can be excepted — at least, he 
cannot in republics) must, in the na- 
ture of things, consist of the heads of a 
party; these heads form a part of the 
legislature, and their servile followers 
form its most powerful division, and 
often its great majority ; consequently, 
a large portion of it always, and what 
is equal to the whole frequently, yields 
them as servile obedience as the law 
could prescribe. 

Casting aside the forms and names, 
the legislature is an assembly which is 
divided into various parties; two of 
the most powerful continually war with 
each other for the reins of govern- 
ment, and that which is the strongest 
forms the executive. This, from the 
nature of man, must be the case, no 
matter how it may be chosen. So far are 
its members from even being intended 
to be independent of, and to merely 
judge and limit, the executive, that a 
large portion of them are expressly 
elected to be, and support in all things, 
the latter; another large portion are 
expressly elected to oppose the exe- 
cutive, whether right or wrong, and to 
do every thing possible to rule in its 
stead ; and scarcely any are elected to 
support or oppose it according to its 
conduct alone. This forms a ludicrous 
contrast to the pompous assertions that 
the legislature exists in perfect inde- 
pendence, solely to judge and control 
the executive, and especially to the 
dismal complaints of electors that it 
will not so exist and act. 

Thus the legislature is even inten- 
tionally, in essentials, the executive 
also. The most powerful division of 
it is the executive; the next is the 
limiting or legislative part; and the 
minor ones hold the casting vote be- 
tween the two majors. To render the 
latter independent of, and yet cause 
them to control, each other — to make 
each triumphant against the other for 
good, and yet powerless. for evil —to 
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keep them opposed to each other on 
public affairs, without opposing either 
to the public weal;—to do all this, 
when up to a high point they cannot 
be placed under law or rule, but must 
act from discretion, is therefore the 
great and most difficult problem. Al- 
though every cobbler, in these days, 
thinks himself master of it, I fear it 
has never yet received satisfactory so- 
lution from the wit of man. 

In reality, the executive consists of 
a party which. comprehends a large 
part of the general. population, as well 
as of the legislature ; the limitations on 
it consist of a similar party. These 
two parties or divisions of the commu- 
nity are in the main actuated by sepa- 
rate, conflicting, and private interests ; 
each seeks partly the benefit of the 
divisions of the community contained 
in it, and principally to preserve or 
obtain the executive offices. There 
must be such parties — they must be 
moved by such vicious and dangerous 
motives, or free and good government 
can have no being. Formed as man 
is, he can only be depended on for 
doing his duty when he is incited by 
personal gain. 

The diversity of interest and feeling 
which society must contain continually 
impels some parts to seek to tyrannise 
over and injure others; while separate 
interest and feeling split society into 
countless divisions. In proportion as 
the power of electing what is called the 
legislature may be divided amidst the 
divisions, the legislature itself will be 
divided into parties, and vice versd. 
If the power be confined to one divi- 
sion, or one combination of divisions 
having common interests and feelings, 
the legislature will consist of one party, 
which will resolve itself into an abso-~ 
lute executive, and sacrifice one part of 
the community to the other. Furious 
parties may divide it for the possession 
of office; but they will be unanimous, 
and one only in general principle and 
tyranny. 

When we look at the matters on 
which it is the more necessary to limit 
the executive, we find that only a few 
of them affect all equally. This law 
exists for the especial benefit of one 
class or interest, and that for the espe- 
cial benefit of another. The case is 
similar with institutions: in general 
policy different branches are intended 
to serve different orders and divisions 
of property. . We. see that laws, insti- 
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tutions, and general policy, are, like 
population and property, divided into 
two great parts, and that each great 
combination of population and pro- 
perty eternally wars against that part 
of them intended for the benefit of the 
other. The executive will zealously 
protect the part of them designed for 
the advantage of the combination to 
which it belongs, but it will continually 
assail the other part. A Whig ministry 
needs no limitation to restrain it from 
attacking the laws which give elective 
power to the people, or the institutions 
of the dissenters, or free-trade points of 
policy ; but potent limitation can alone 
prevent it from assailing the laws which 
yield political power to the aristocracy, 
the church, or the commercial restric- 
tions enjoyed by the colonies, &c. 
With a Tory ministry the case would 
be reversed, but limitation would be 
equally necessary. If there were at 
present no Tories in parliament, there 
would doubtlessly be a furious opposi- 
tion, headed by such men as Sir H. 
Parnell and Mr. Hume; but, standing 
on the same combination with the 
Whig executive, it would only war 
against ministers for not going far 
enough where limitation would be 
really necessary, and goad them for- 
ward in injustice and tyranny. 

As the executive must, in the nature 
of things, have a deep private interest 
in acting for the exclusive advantage of 
one great combination of population 
and property against the others, it can- 
not be duly limited if the limiting party 
have not a similar interest in so acting 
for the other. Ifthe latter can reap no 
personal profit from opposing the exe- 
cutive, it is pretty sure to letit do what 
it pleases. As this limiting party ought 
to have a deep private interest in act- 
ing for the exclusive benefit of one of 
the great. combinations against the 
other, it is essential for the executive 
to have a similar interest in so acting 
for the other. To incite both to proper 
exertion, it is essential for them to have 
the dignities and emoluments of office 
to contend for. 

It is foolishly asserted, that popular 
opinion and the press will commonly 
operate as an effective limitation on the 
executive party. The latter has the 
most influential part of the press as an 
instrument, and on many of the mat- 
ters which call the most for limitation 
it has popular opinion for one also. If 
the present executive had framed such 
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a reform bill as would have wholly 
destroyed the political power of the 
better classes, and, to carry it, had 
added one hundred new members of 
its own selecting to the House of 
Commons, and suppressed entirely the 
House of Lords, it would have been 
fiercely supported by the more power- 
ful part of the press and popular opi- 
nion. If it should seek to abolish the 
corn-law, or destroy the protections of 
the colonies, or transfer all taxes to the 
owners and occupiers of land, or seize 
the property of the church, or perpe- 
trate various other acts of oppression 
and tyranny, both would assist it to the 
utmost. In some matters the press and 
popular opinion will operate as limita- 
tions ; but in many others of the first 
moment they will be exactly the re- 
verse —they will mightily aid the exe- 
cutive in trampling on its limitations. 
They are governed very largely by the 
state of parties in the legislature. In 
proportion as the legislative or limiting 
party is powerful, able, eloquent, and 
active in keeping its side of the press 
in due efficiency, they are divided be- 
tween it and the executive one; and in 
proportion as it is the contrary, they 
unanimously support the executive one 
in almost any iniquity. Buta moment 
ago the press, in its more influential 
part and popular opinion, were doing 
every thing possible to incite and assist 
government in the most foul injustice 
and tyranny. 

It is abundantly manifest that the 
proper limiting of the executive and 
enjoyment of general and equal liberty, 
depend mainly on the limiting party, 
or what we call the opposition. The 
House of Commons, according to its 
understood duties and uses, consists 
chiefly of this party, and not of its 
whole body ; it must be only a sweep- 
ing despotism, if the party be without 
power to perform the labours imposed 
on it. The minor and umpire parties 
can do nothing without this. The ex- 
ecutive one must be the strongest; 
therefore it will always have rather too 
much than too little power for dis- 
charging its official duties and protect- 
ing its own combination of population 
and property. To give, then, the re- 
quisite strength and character to the 
limiting party, forms the master diffi- 
culty of the problem. It is here where 
republics have failed; in labouring to 
enable their legislature to dictate, they 
made it an executive nearly free from 
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all, save needless limitation. Theirs 
is the error of our own government- 
manufacturers, whose efforts all tend 
to make the limiting and minor parties 
as powerless as possible, and of course 
to establish an unlimited executive. 
Their object is to give the body of the 
people absolute control over the better 
classes and the executive; but the ab- 
solute control must necessarily be, not 
only a tyranny, but a tyranny exercised 
by an executive—a government ; and, 
like a kingly one, it must be exercised 
to rob, injure, oppress, and destroy. 

To give the limiting party the requi- 
site strength and character, these mat- 
ters are clearly indispensable: —1. It 
must have reasonable hope of gaining 
office, or it will make no proper exer- 
tion. 2. It must be bound by interest 
to defend what the executive is likely 
to assail, or its exertions will be rather 
injurious than beneficial in respect of 
limitation. 3. It must be so consti- 
tuted, that in opposing the government 
it may not be a source of disaffection 
and convulsion. 4. It must be always 
qualified by talent and knowledge to 
form the executive. And, 5. It must 
be sufficiently numerous to outnumber 
the executive one, when aided by the 
minor or umpire parties. The two 
great parties must alternately form the 
limiting one, and provision must be 
made for insuring these matters to and 
in both equally. 

That which is the great essential for 
giving real equality of individual repre- 
sentation, is also the same for making 
this provision. After receiving a part 
of the legislature for the minor or um- 
pire parties, the rest ought to be equally 
divided between the two great con- 
flicting combinations of population and 
property. As the members of the le- 
gislature act according to the interests 
and sentiments of the separate parts of 
the community which elect them, it 
follows, that in proportion as the power 
of election may be equally divided be- 
tween these combinations, the numeri- 
cal strength of the two parties will be 
equalised. 

In bestowing, with the reservation I 
have named, half the legislature on 
each combination, care must be taken 
to give every component part of the 
combination its proper share. Every 
division of population or property 
which has interests liable to attack, at 
least, ought to participate. There are, 
in hostility, first, the aristocracy and 
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democracy, then the church and dis- 
senters, then agriculture and manufac- 
tures, then the colonial and shipping 
interests on one side, and foreign mer- 
chants on the other, &c. &c. These 
naturally form themselves into the two 
great combinations, of which the aris- 
tocracy, church, agriculture, colonial 
and shipping interests, &c. constitute 
one, and the other bodies and interests 
the other. In proportion as its half of 
the legislature may be duly divided 
amidst the various parts of the combi- 
nation, the limiting party, whichever it 
may be, will labour to apply limitation 
where it is really needful; and vice 
versd. Divide the legisiature even 
equally between the aristocracy and 
the less exalted classes ; and while they 
will furiously contend for their own 
separate interests, they will neglect or 
invade those of the rest of the commu- 
nity. Let one party be elected by 
the democracy and dissenters, and the 
other by a few trading interests, to the 
exclusion of the aristocracy and church- 
men, and the former must be omnipo- 
tent against the latter. Compose the 
legislature of men chosen by the dis- 
senters, and the church, with her mem- 
bers, must be defenceless against a 
hostile executive ; exclude from all 
share in electing it the landed and co- 
lonial interests, and they must be the 
same: the party opposed to each exe- 
cutive will act against them, or be 
neutral — depending for being, as it 
must do, on their enemies. 

This is so abundantly verified by 
daily experience, that it might be 
thought no one would dream of doubt- 
ing it; and yet it has been broadly 
denied by two such able and expe- 
rienced men as the prime minister and 
Lord Harrowby. These peers very 
lately asserted that the landowners and 
more respectable manufacturers had a 
common interest, and therefore no ne- 
cessity existed for forming a balance of 
elective power between them. I rea- 
dily admit the common and real inte- 
rest; but the question is, Will it, or 
a separate and supposed interest, be 
obeyed? For an answer, let us look 
at very recent history. In 1825, the 
master manufacturers met in public, 
and petitioned for a great change in 
the corn-laws, and the landowners dif- 
fered from them altogether. Since that 
time, the woollen manufacturers and 
landowners were hotly at issue touch- 
ing the import of foreign wool. These 
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divisions of society differ very widely, 
at this moment, on the commercial po- 
licy which has been adopted, and seve- 
ral leading points of taxation. In re- 
ality, Lords Grey and Harrowby say 
the landed interest would be as equita- 
bly taxed and fully protected as it now 
is, if parliament were wholly chosen by 
the master manufacturers ; and such a 
proposition is unworthy disproof. On 
some matters which do not particularly 
affect their separate interests, these 
parts of the community think alike; but 
on all others they differ. 

Although the Whig Reform-bill does 
not go so far as those who think them- 
selves the most knowing in the science 
of government desire, it evidently is 
founded on a false principle; there is 
about-as much error in giving the vote 
to the tale of houses, as to that of in- 
dividuals. Let us suppose this case. 
A borough contains five hundred 
houses, of such rent as entitles the 
occupiers to vote; and they are occu- 
pied by fifty a reap fifty colonial 
merchants, fifty foreign merchants, fifty 
people of independent fortune, two 
hundred shopkeepers, and one hun- 
dred of the more respectable labourers. 
Now, putting influence out of sight, 
which cannot be relied on, the shop- 
keepers and labourers have complete 
command of the election; the colonial 
and foreign merchants, also the latter 
and the shipowners, are from interest 
bitterly opposed to each other; the 
shopkeepers, labourers, foreign mer- 
chants, and at least half the people 
of fortune, are likely to vote against the 
rest, and carry the election by 375 
against 125. 

In this case, the shipowners and 
colonial merchants can have no repre- 
sentation, actual or virtual; the repre- 
sentative must be hostile to them from 
creed, and to please his real constitu- 
ents ; whatever party divisions there 
may be in the legislature, there can be 
no party to defend them; and in re- 
spect of their peculiar interests, they 
must be at the mercy of the executive. 
Who monopolise the power of election 
here? People whose special interests 
need no protection, and incite them to 
attack the just ones of their fellow- 
subjects. 

Looking at this with reference to in- 
dividual representation, we find it de- 
stroys the latter; the individual, indeed, 
has a worthless vote, but he is denied 
all effective share in electing the legis- 
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lature, solely because he has special 
interests to protect which are in peril, 
Looking at it with regard to property, 
which the late ministers said was the 
basis of their bill, we see it excludes 
the kinds of property from representa- 
tion which are assailed. It is notorious 
that the divisions of property are as 
much at variance as those of popula- 
tion; and yet we are gravely assured 
that all are equally represented, be- 
cause every housekeeper who pays a 
certain rent has a vote, when it is ma- 
nifest that the divisions which scarcely 
need protection have a monopoly of 
representation against those they seek 
to ruin. The representation of pro- 
perty is thus destroyed like that of the 
individual. 

Speaking from this, touching the 
community at large, all may see that 
colonial proprietors and merchants, 
shipowners, bankers, and many other 
parts of the population, must be, in re- 
spect of their particular interests, with- 
out representatives, and that many vast 
divisions of property must be so like- 
wise: of course, in regard to them, the 
executive will really be without limita- 
tions. The different divisions of po- 
pulation and property which have si- 
milar interests combine, and the party 
they send to the legislature defends the 
weakest as zealously as the strongest 
of them. Thus a comparatively few 
members possessed by one of them is 
sufficient for gaining it the support of 
the whole Tory or Whig party. As the 
shopkeepers and labourers have, in all 
places, similar interests and sentiments, 
they must with the ascendency every 
where elect representatives of the same 
party; consequently, in denying to the 
divisions of population and property in 
question the representatives they have 
a right to, so much is done to prevent 
the establishment of the necessary 
party-balance in parliament, and dis- 
abling the limiting party for doing its 
duty. 

Turning to religious bodies, the Whig 
Reform-bill, by giving the vote to the 
tale of occupancy, deprives the Irish 
Protestants almost altogether of repre- 
sentatives, in regard to not only their 
religious, but all their interests. The 
effect must be to give, on more im- 
portant matters, nearly all the Irish 
members to one party in parliament, 
instead of dividing them. This single 
point is almost sufficient for preventing 
the existence of the requisite party ha- 
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lance, and keeping the Protestants con- 
stantly at the mercy of an executive 
hostile to them. 

It is from all this demonstrable, that 
to regulate the vote by individual right, 
or the tale of occupancy, must deprive 
vast divisions of population and pro- 
perty of representation in respect of 
their special interests, free the execu- 
tive to a great extent from limitation, 
and, by preventing a balance of parties, 
tend to make the executive generally 
despotic; and also, that to give equal 
representation to the individual and 
property, the community must be 
looked at as two great bodies, each 
consisting of the divisions of popula- 
tion and property which are likely, 
from similarity of interest and feeling, 
to act together at elections ; the legisla- 
ture, with the reservation I have men- 
tioned, must be equally divided between 
them ; and then the members given to 
each must be divided in due proportion 
amidst the divisions of which it is com- 
posed. By this the few and weak will 
be placed on a level with the many 
and powerful, and the legislature will 
be truly an epitome of the community. 
Without it there can be no equal re- 
presentation, no duly restricted execu- 
tive, no real free government. 

The bestowal of two members on 
each place is highly necessary. The 
minority, without the second, must 
commonly have in its pretended repre- 
sentative a deadly enemy; therefore 
the means of neutralising his vote is of 
great value. The benefit of the second 
member is in a great measure confined 
to the minority and limiting party ; 
therefore it is of the first use in placing 
the executive under limitations. 

That its exertions in respect of 
limitation may be duly successful, and 
that it may be properly qualified for 
replacing the executive one whenever 
the latter may be unfit to hold office, 
it is evident the limiting party ought 
always to fully equal the executive in 
general ability. Numbers, without 
this, will be of small value. This vital 
matter, as I have already observed, is 
disregarded ; and in schemes for se- 
lecting rulers and functionaries to 
judge and restrain rulers, no provision 
is made for insuring that at least a por- 
tion of them shall possess the requisite 
qualifications. Our own reformers find 
a system which, whatever its defects 
may be, is admirably perfect for giving 
an abundant portion of talent and ex- 
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perience to both the great parties, and 
for giving as much to the limiting one 
as to the executive; they sweep it 
away, and deny that any substitute 
touching this part of its fruits is need- 
ed. Theirs is not the error of omit- 
ting to provide: it is the guilt of de- 
stroying. 

If the leaders on both sides be de- 
pendent on popular election, the case 
must stand thus: the executive will be 
compelled to have its own elected ; it 
will have the king’s name, mighty pa- 
tronage, and the public money, to gain 
their election with, and, if it be the 
democratic party, it will have popular 
enthusiasm also. The limiting party 
will be free from the compulsion; it 
will have only its personal resources, 
and, if it be the aristocratic party, it 
will have popular enthusiasm against 
it. The executive, especially if it be 
the democratic party, will commonly 
be able to exclude the leaders of the 
limiting party, or at least the main 
part of them, from parliament; and 
this will be almost tantamount to 
making itself despotic. 

Thus the executive is to be enabled 
to keep out of the legislature all who 
may be capable of judging its measures 
and exposing its misconduct—-all who 
may be capable of effectually resisting 
it, and acting in its place: every man 
may see that a measure for taking from 
the party which opposes the ministry 
its men of talent, eloquence, industry, 
and knowledge of public affairs, must 
be one to enable the ministry to do 
almost any thing. The loss must fall 
wholly on the limiting party and free- 
dom ; and, of course, it must be so 
much gain to the executive and tyranny ; 
it must virtually be the establishment of 
tyranny. 

As each party is, and ought to he, 
in turn the limiting one, both should 
possess easy and certain means of 
keeping constantly in the legislature 
the necessary portion of ability. 

The great parties in the body must 
grow out of separate interest, and they 
ought to protect it, but they should be 
restricted from sacrificing to it the 
public weal. Care must therefore be 
taken to prevent their creeds and con- 
duct from being injurious to the empire. 
The creed of each should evidently 
comprehend the protection and benefit 
of every division of population and 
property which is exposed to the hos- 
tility of the other, without containing 
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any thing revolutionary; and the con- 
duct of each ought to be free from all 
tendency to produce disaffection and 
convulsion. Here, also, it is of the 
first necessity to bestow a proper share 
of the legislature on every division of 
population and property. In propor- 
tion as this may be done, not only will 
the creed of each party be complete in 
respect of protection and limitation, 
but it will be preserved from injurious: 
doctrines and projects, and the conduct 
of each will be bound from what is 
pernicious. If the one party consist 
solely of the lower classes, and such 
of the middles ones as are identified 
with them in feeling, and the other of 
the aristocracy, the war between them 
must be one of extermination and 
public ruin. To prevent them from 
producing almost every imaginable 
national ill, every effort must be made 
to keep them from being, in the first 
place, purely an aristocratic party and 
a democratic one; and in the second, 
mainly two hostile religious bodies. 

The first great instrument of preven- 
tion must be formed by the members 
of the smaller divisions of population 
and property. From the respectability 
and special interests of their electors, 
they will be powerful means of restraint, 
and of giving a mixed political and 
religious character to their respective 
parties; they will temper the demo- 
cratic party with an infusion of aristo- 
cracy, and the aristocratic one with an 
infusion of democracy. If the Whigs 
be composed of the lower classes, 
Catholics, Protestant dissenters, manu- 
facturers, and merchants; the lower 
classes will be checked by the other 
members; Protestant will restrain Ca- 
tholic ; the party will be deterred from 
attempting any thing very injurious to 
public interests, by the certainty that 
the attempt would lose it half its 
strength ; thus the parts will curb each 
other. But let it consist of the lower 
orders, or Catholics, only, and it will 
contain no internal means of restric- 
tion. The great cause why our parties 
have hitherto worked so well is to be 
found here. 

As a second means of prevention, 
the leaders of both parties ought to 
be rendered independent, in a great 
measure, of the followers in respect 
of election. It is manifestly essential 
for them to be as impartial as possible 
between the different classes and in- 
terests, and they must be the contrary 
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in proportion as they may depend for 
election on the mass of the followers, 
On this point turn the questions, 
whether the Whigs shall be led by 
such men as Sir J. Graham and Mr, 
Stanley, or Mr. Hume and Mr. O’Con- 
nell— whether the followers shall re- 
ceive temperate and wise opinion from, 
or give violent and pernicious opinion 
to, the leaders. The latter will still be 
abundantly dependent on the body, 
and they will be sure to attend suffi- 
ciently to its interests; therefore they 
ought, even for the sake of these in- 
terests, to be free to judge of what will 
really benefit it, and to restrain it in 
its errors. It is manifest that this must 
determine whether both parties shall be 
led by fiery zealots and profligate de- 
magogues, or sober, upright men ; and, 
of course, that it is essential towards 
placing both under proper self-govern- 
ment. Here is another leading cause 
why our parties have displayed such 
good conduct. 

Something must here be said exclu- 
sively of the democratic and dissenting 
party, which in the nature of things 
must always be one of the great ones. 
It is essential that this party should be 
as well qualified in every way to hold 
office as the other, and for it to hold it 
equally in rotation. It is a matter of 
the utmost difficulty to preserve it from 
being destructively despotic, or im- 
potent—to combine its democratic 
and anti-church spirit with necessary 
respect for the aristocracy and the 
national religion. Saying nothing of 
its other uses, the proper being of this 
party in ovr monarchy is of the very 
first importance for keeping down a 
pure democratic one, hostile to all 
public institutions; if it do not so 
exist, the other must. 

The institution which the Peers con- 
stitute is to judge, and when needful 
to place a negative on, the measures 
of the other branch of the legislature. 
Assuming that it is composed, or ought 
to be, of men who will discharge the 
duty impartially and wisely, it follows 
that the ruling part of the Commons 
ought generally to adopt only such 
measures as it will sanction. This 
general harmony, of course, is to be 
maintained with perfect independence 
ou both sides, and only through the 
measures of the Commons being such 
as an impartial and wise House of Peers 
can concur in. The irresistible deduc- 
tion is, that the party in question must 
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be so constructed that it may, as the 
executive, and consequently the ruling 
part of the Commons, adopt such mea- 
sures alone. Without this, it will either 
be for ever excluded from office, or it 
will only gain it to destroy both the 
Peers and the constitution. 

It cannot be so constructed if it do 
not possess a fair proportion of aristo- 
cratic members —these being not crazy 
enthusiasts, unprincipled traitors to 
their own order; but able, honourable 
men. It cannot gain such members, 
if its creed and conduct be such as 
they cannot sanction, or it be without 
means of obtaining office. And to 
possess the things for gaining them, 
it must comprehend an ample propor- 
tion of the representatives of the smaller 
divisions of population and property, 
and its leaders must be duly inde- 
pendent in their election. In propor- 
tion as its leaders may be furious 
democrats, and its creed and objects 
may strike at property and institutions, 
not only the aristocracy, but also the 
wealthy classes, will unanimously op- 
pose it, and it will be disabled for 
gaining office save through revolution. 
Nothing could well be more erroneous 
than the idea that the legitimate success 
of this party will be promoted by giving 
the less exalted classes an undue share 
in electing the House of Commons, and 
especially its leaders ; it must combine 
all the other classes with the aristocracy 
against it, and render it powerless for 
every thing but crime and evil. 

Connected as the other party is with 
the aristocracy, it is necessary for it to 
be tempered with a strong infusion of 
democratic feeling ; and that it may be 
so, it must comprehend a full portion 
of the representatives I have just men- 
tioned, its leaders must be duly inde- 
pendent, and the democratic party must 
be rightly constructed. If the demo- 
cracy be combined, so must be the 
aristocracy. 

Although these parties must be 
formed, and to a large extent regulated, 
by the parties out of the legislature, 
they have mighty effect in influencing 
and guiding the latter. On their con- 
struction, creed, and conduct, depend 
those of the press. In proportion as 
they may be duly compounded of all 
divisions of population and property, 
the press will advocate the interests of 
all; and vice versé: to the extent in 
which either may assail institutions 
and the public weal, the press will do 
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the same. Public opinion, and the 
conduct of not only the body of the 
community, but also the independent 
part of it, must therefore be very largely 
under their dictation. 

Nature forms the aristocracy and 
democracy, property and population, 
the church and dissenting bodies ; they 
are the raw materials, and the art of 
free government consists in such manu- 
facture of them as will leave them what 
they are for purposes of self-defence and 
just benefit, but yet give them in other 
respects common characteristics. No 
matter who the great parties may com~- 
prehend as members, the one will 
always be preferred by the aristocracy, 
property, and the church; and the 
other by the democracy, population, 
and the dissenters; each will adopt 
the spirit, and combat for the separate 
interests, of its supporters. This is not 
more unavoidable than necessary. And 
the art is, to use the pecuniary, religious, 
and political interests of every division, 
and to dispose of power and restraints, 
in such manner that, while each party 
may defend and promote its just sepa- 
rate interests, it may make as wise and 
upright a government as the other— 
that the democratic party, as well as 
the other, may duly attend to the sepa- 
rate benefit of its component parts, and 
still as the executive be bound from 
injuring that of the adverse part of the 
community, and from being a worse 
manager of public affairs than its great 
rival. 

Our reforming statesmen act on the 
reverse. They endeavour, in the first 
place, to prevent compound in parties, 
and to keep them pure from diversity of 
interest and sentiment ; in the second, 
to make the leaders slavishly dependent 
on the followers, even for opinion ; and, 
in the third, to sever the aristocracy and 
democracy wholly from, and pit them 
against, each other. Theirs is to be not 
only an unmixed democratic executive, 
but one that will oppose and crush 
the aristocracy in every way, exercise 
boundless tyranny against all who 
may oppose it, and be on policy the 
reverse in all matters of an aristocratic 
one. I will only ask, How such an 
executive and a House of Peers can 
exist together? The reformers admit 
that it could not exist with the present 
house; and evidently no house could 
be formed which would be so demo- 
cratic as to assist regularly in producing 
its own bondage and destruction. 
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‘When it is-notorious that the minor 
parties decide between the great ones, 
and frequently determine which of the 
latter shall be the executive, and what 
questions shall be carried or rejected ; 
moreover, when it is obvious to every 
one that it must depend very largely 
on them, whether the government and 
its policy shall be tyrannical and ruin- 
ous, or the contrary, it is astonishing 
that state projectors never make an 
effort to give them the proper character. 
Our own reformers do their best to 
suppress them utterly, which is doing 
much towards freeing the executive 
from limitation; because these parties 
are indispensable for giving effect to the 
limiting one. It is a matter of vital 
importance, that a certain and not 
very small part of the legislature be 
reserved as I have mentioned, to be 
elected by such selected parts of the 
community as can be relied on for 
knowledge, virtue, and impartiality, in 
order that a fit umpire may be created. 
Forsome time the Radical and Catholic 
parties have formed the umpire in our 
House of Commons. 

But a legislature may be constructed 
in the best manner possible, and still 
it will be extremely defective if con- 
fined to one assembly. The two great 
parties are actuated by separate and 
private interests; the umpire can do 
nothing against them if they combine, 
—it cannot prevent them from com- 
-bining, it can carry nothing of its own, 
it can only judge of what they may 
think good to place before it, and no 
such regular equality of numbers can 
be established as will enable it always 
to give victory to the right side. Re- 
publics have found it necessary to di- 
vide the legislature into two distinct 
parts, and to give each, up to a certain 
point, distinct powers: even in them 
the division has been made from the 
same reasons which have dictated it 
in this country. 

Our government-improvers represent 
that the general interests of the aris- 
toctacy are opposed to those of the 
rest of the community, and that the 
House of Peers, as a part of the legis- 
lature, exists for its sole benefit. If this 
were true, I would loudly echo it; but 
I can only find evidence that it is the 
reverse of truth. In respect of agri- 
culture, the peer has only a common 
interest with all middling and small 
Jandowners, farmers, husbandry - la- 
bourers, and a vast body of dependent 
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manufacturers and traders. Touching 
the church, he has only a common 
interest with the body of the commu- 
nity. With regard to laws and institu- 
tions generally, he has only a common 
interest with all people of property and 
respectability. Even popular privi- 
leges are of great value to him. He 
benefits more from free government 
than the poor, or any other man; 
therefore he has the deepest interest in 
its preservation. No other individual 
can be found whose separate and pri- 
vate interests on the one hand are so 
closely identified with those of the 
mass of the population, or of it col- 
lectively, and on the other are so little 
opposed to those of any of its divisions, 
As to his peculiar privileges, they are 
given him for public good; and as 
they are evidently of the first value to 
the latter, he defends it in defending 
them. His powers are so far from be- 
ing calculated to enable him to look 
solely or principally at the interests of 
the aristocracy, that they expressly re- 
strain him from it. Contributing more 
than any other man to the revenue, he 
is in a great measure prohibited from 
intermeddling with the imposition of 
taxes and the management of the pub- 
lic purse ; that he may not give undue 
preference to these interests, he is in 
several ways bound from rendering 
them even adequate protection. 

I am an Englishman, and I will 
not disgrace the land of my birth, love, 
and pride, by joining in falsehood and 
slander, to please my deluded country- 
men. Member of the democracy 
though I be, are not these defamed 
peers my brothers ? 

And those improvers represent that, 
because the other division of the legis- 
lature consists of the Commons, it 
ought to be elected mainly by the mid- 
dle and lower classes, and to attend 
exclusively to their particular interests. 
I dissent from them here also, because 
their representations are self-evidently 
false. Who are the Commons? The 
whole population, rich and poor, high 
and low, saving the peers. The word 
commoner is to distinguish all men in- 
discriminately from peers. How has 
the House of Commons hitherto, ac- 
cording to definite law and not opinion, 
been elected? The brother and son of 
the peer have even been eligible to sit 
in it, and a vast portion of the lower 
classes have been prohibited from shar- 
ing in its election, expressly that a full 
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share might be enjoyed by the more 
wealthy ones. The peer, but not his 
family, has been restricted from shar- 
ing, only on account ofhis possessing 
a seat in the other house ; and the Irish 
peer, because he has had no such seat, 
has been free from the restriction. The- 
House of Commons has intentionally, 
hitherto, belonged equally to all parts 
of the community —to the aristocracy 
as well as the democracy,—with the 
exception of certain public functiona- 
ries, who have been only excepted on 
the score oftheir being such. Putting 
the latter out of sight, it, in duties and 
powers, knows no distinctions between 
class and class — between the aristo- 
cracy and democracy. 

The truth is, the House of Peers and 
the House of Commons equally exist 
for the full benefit of all parts of the 
population ; the first exists as much 
for the benefit of the lower classes as 
the last, and the last as much for that 
of the upper ones as the first. This is 
not the less true because their duties 
and mode of construction are differ- 
ent. The House of Peers exists 
to preserve the necessary balance of 
power in the other house,—virtually 
to aid and correct the limiting and 


umpire parties in the latter, by render- 
ing inoperative its acts of error, tyran- 
ny, and injustice, and performing what 


it may neglect or overlook. It is to 
do this in favour of all classes, without 
distinction ; to it the beggar as well as 
the noble is to appeal against the other 
house, and from it both are to receive 
equal attention. 

But though the two houses form 
parts of one whole, the difference in 
their duties renders it necessary for 
their construction to be totally differ- 
ent. To a large extent, the House of 
Peers acts as judge and umpire to the 
other ; and it would be only a mockery 
if both were formed alike. While it is 
essential for the Commons to be divided 
into parties, and actuated by separate, 
private interest, as I have described, it 
is equally so for the Peers to be free 
from party divisions and all interested 
motives. If they cannot, from human 
imperfection, be kept free from these in 
the whole, every thing possible ought 
to be done to keep them so in the 
majority. 

The restraining power possessed by 
each house over the other is one of the 
most invaluable parts of our system, 
yet at this moment it is in sundry 
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ways menaced with destruction. - Ac- 
cording to the constitution, the House 
of Peers can carry nothing alone, and 
it cannot compel or move the other 
house to carry any thing. It is power- 
less for change and aggression, but om- 
nipotent for preservation and defence ; 
in consequence, while it is effectually 
restrained from producing, it is armed 
with abundant means for preventing, 
serious evil. Without its laws and in- 
stitutions, property and equality of free- 
dom and riglit could have no stability ; 
with it, nothing, if it duly use its 
powers, can harm them. 

When Earl Grey and other reform- 
ers are out of office, they insist that the 
House of Commons ought to control 
the executive ; when they are in it, 
they can only tolerate a house which 
will be their slavish instrument. The 
truth is, this house must, in the na- 
ture of things, commonly be, to a large 
extent, under the control of the exe- 
cutive ; the latter must, in general 
matters, lead the majority, to exist. 
When this is the case, the leading acts 
of the house must virtually be those of 
the executive ; and the Peers, in differ- 
ing from the former, must commonly 
differ from the latter; when they agree 
with the house, that will only be 
done which would be if they had no 
being. 

When the Peers take the part of the 
executive against the other house, they 
can only enable the former to resist, 
preserve, and defend ; they cannot give 
it the power to carry any measure. 
The authority which the Commons 
possess over the supplies renders it 
impossible for the Peers to keep a 
ministry in office against their will, or 
to prevent them from resolving their 
own majority into the ministry. Thus 
the Commons and executive are, to a 
very great extent, identified by powers 
and functions; I care not what names 
and doctrines may be, I speak of reality 
and practice ; the House of Peers 
cannot separate them, or enable the 
latter of them to dictate to the former. 

This demonstrates that the Peers 
operate mainly as a limit on the ex- 
ecutive,—that the benefits they yield 
are chiefly confined to the limiting part 
of the legislature. History shews that 
they have generally opposed the exe- 
cutive when they have opposed the 
Commons. 

How any intelligent man, and es- 
pecially any minister of England, can 
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entertain the monstrous doctrine, that 
the House of Peers ought never to 
differ in important matters from the 
other house, particularly if the latter 
and the executive agree, I cannot con- 
jecture. It exists to act as a judge,— 
as a court of revision and appeal, to 
the Commons; yet the judge is to have 
no power of deliberation and judg- 
ment; the court of revision and appeal 
is only to be suffered to affirm. As 
the executive generally commands a 
majority of the Commons, to give it the 
power of compelling the Peers, by 
creation at will, to obey the latter, 
must of necesssty be to enable it to free 
itself from both limitation and respon- 
sibility. It will never exercise the 
power for any other purpose. 

If the Peers differ from the Commons 
only on particular questions, it can 
produce no material injury ; public in- 
terest did not suffer because for many 
years they differed on the Catholic 
question. Ifthe difference extend to 
public affairs generally, it must be 
highly mischievous; but it does not 
follow that the establishment of vir- 
tually despotic government is to be the 
remedy. For the sake of freedom and 
right, an institution like the House of 
Peers must exist in either a monarchy 
or a republic ; it must exist in constant 
independence ; for its independence, if 
once invaded, must be for ever de- 
stroyed: therefore, in case of general 
difference, a remedy must be found in 
a new construction of the House of 
Commons; no other is reconcilable 
with a limited government. 

If the House of Peers possess a 
positive control over the other house, 
it must, from the connexion of the 
latter with the executive, be a tyranny 
over both; and it is as essential for it 
to be restrained from being this, as for 
it to be protected from being their 
slave. 

From what I have said, it is evident, 

1. That if the House of Commons 
control the House of Peers, or it be 
made a rule for the latter to obey it in 
all things, both must virtually be ren- 
dered the instruments of a despotic 
executive. 

2. That if the executive be clothed 
with the power to create peers at plea- 
sure, in order to keep the two houses 
in harmony, it must be a practical 
tyranny, omnipotent against both. 

3. That it is the sacred duty of the 
Peers to place themselves in collision 
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with the Commons, whenever they may 
think it called for by the public weal ; 
and that on their faithful discharge of 
this duty depends the real independ- 
ence of the Commons, and the protec- 
tion of property, institutions, the mi- 
nority, and even the body of the com- 
munity, from a lawless despotism. 

4. That while it is essential for the 
Peers to have no direct control or as- 
cendency over the Commons, it is 
equally so for the latter to be so equit- 
ably elected by population and proper- 
ty—all classes and divisions, the aris- 
tocracy as well as the democracy—that 
its measures may be of such character 
as the institution which the peers are 
intended to form may generally sanc- 
tion. 

And, 5. That the perfect independ. 
ence of the Peers is exercised mainly 
to resist the combined Commons and 
executive, and to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the general legislature; 
and if they fall, limited government and 
freedom must fall with it. 

Of course, the reformers, in the new 


. power they are bestowing on preroga- 


tive, are in effect labouring to establish 
a servile legislature and an unlimited 
executive. It is no longer a slumber- 
ing, unimportant question, shunned by 
all, but a leading tenet of the apostate 
and traitorous Whigs, that the crown 
has a right to create peers at will, to 
carry any political and party measure; 
therefore, final decision must now be 
made. If the Tories wish to redeem 
their character, and protect themselves 
in future from the heaviest visitations, 
they will at once introduce a law for 
placing prerogative on this point, like 
every thing else in our system, under 
proper regulation and limit. Such law 
could not be injurious, because it is 
scarcely possible for a large creation of 
political peers to be ever necessary, on 
the score of public interest ; and with- 
out it, the institutions and liberties of 
the empire have no security. 

Perhaps I ought to notice the mon- 
strous plea, that the Whigs had a right 
to create peers in order to balance the 
Tory creations of former periods. Every 
one must perceive, that, from both its 
peculiar legislative functions and its 
judicial ones, the House of Peers ought 
to be preserved to the farthest point 
from party feeling. If it be in any 
degree pervaded by such feeling, this 
is a great evil, which ought, as far as 
human infirmity will permit, to be cor- 
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rected ; but the Whig doctrine is, that 
because the evil exists, it ought to be 
enlarged to the utmost. If every mi- 
nistry, on its accession to office, is to 
have the power of creating peers to 
give itself the majority, it will only 
select fierce partisans, and, of course, 
the house must, in its majority, consist 
only of unprincipled party fanatics. 
I may repeat, what has been so often 
shewn, that this involves the utter 
destruction of ministerial responsibility. 
The party spirit which exists in the 
house only proves that the power to 
create peers ought to be exercised in 
the most sparing manner, and never to 
create political ones. I may observe, 
that the new power of making political 
ones, taking into account the general 
politics of the sovereign, would operate 
far more fatally against the Whigs 
than the Tories: armed with it, a Tory 
ministry might triumphantly maintain 
itself in office against every enemy : 
in the hands of a Whig king and: mi- 
nistry, however, it might inflict deadly 
injury on the Tories. I call on the 
latter to suppress it now and for ever : 
let even the sovereign, to protect him- 
self and his successors from what he 
has so recently suffered, think the call 
worthy of being attended to. 

By our constitution, the crown is, 
to a certain extent, invested with a 
legislative and limiting character; the 
restraining power I have named is also 
bestowed on it; and the two parts of 
the legislature cannot jointly or seve- 
rally carry any thing without its sanc- 
tion. Modern statesmen, however, have 
practically stripped it of this power ; for 
the fashionable doctrine among them is, 
that no minister ought to advise the 
crown to reject what both houses of 
parliament may carry. I wholly dis- 
sent from them. First, the Peers are 
to lose the restraining power, and to 
obey the dictates of the Commons ; 
then the crown is to lose it, and to 
sanction whatever the Commons and 
their noble menials of the other house 
may command; and what next? the 
Commons, of course, resolve themselves 
into a despotic ministry and the slaves 
of one— into an absolute executive, of 
which the sovereign in effect forms no 
fart and which tramples on every limit. 

he doctrine really strikes mainly at 
the personal rights of the sovereign ; 
for no measure could well pass both 
houses of parliament without the sanc- 
tion of his ministers. 

VOL. V. NO. XXIX. 
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- While’ the power possessed -by the 
sovereign of selecting his ministers, or 
determining which party shall rule, has 
tremendous effect on the party balance, 
it is in the highest degree liable to abuse. 
On transferring office from one party to 
another, he transfers with it a mighty 
party of his own—a considerable num- 
ber of votes in the legislature, and 
gigantic influence of other kinds over 
the latter in his friends’ name, public 
functionaries, patronage, and the power 
to dissolve parliament. A mere threat 
of such dissolution often turns the ma- 
jority. Unfortunately, a king of this 
country is always in a situation to be 
bought by a party at the cost of the 
public: he has personal needs and 
whims to gratify, and a party may 
preserve or gain office by promising 
them gratification.- Farther, while he 
ought to be impartial touching parties 
and measures, it is not in human 
nature for him to be so; and he can 
scarcely avoid being a furious partisan 
in regard to both. Moreover, the re- 
sponsibility of ministers makes him 
think it almost a duty to obey, and 
serve in all public matters the minis- 
ters he prefers. 

Thus little dependence can be placed 
on the sovereign for exercising his 
mighty power over the party balance 
impartially and wisely. I doubt whe- 
ther any thing but compulsion could 
have caused George III., with all ‘his 
virtues, to endure a Whig ministry. 
No one could have dreamed that 
George IV. would cast from him the 
honourable part of both Tories and 
Whigs, and give power to a party 
compounded of traitorous Tories, ultra 
Whigs, and Radicals. It would not 
have been thought possible, before the 
present reign, for the sovereign to 
listen for a moment to a proposal for 
virtually suppressing the House of Peers 
by wholesale political creation. In 
truth, the sovereign must commonly be 
an adherent of party ; he is allied with 
one and the executive, and he carinot 
well avoid being an instrument of both. 
The limiting power he nominally pos- 
sesses over the legislature, however 
specious it may appear, is really any 
thing rather than a limiting one. There 
is small danger that both houses will 
pass such measures as he cannot assent 
to, if his ministers do not concur in 
them; or that they will combine in 
any way against him. His power to 
dissolve the Commons, if they will not 
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support his ministers, is either without 
effect, or it places them under the dic- 
tation of his ministers. In reality it is 
exercised by, and to serve, a party; 
it is exercised by the executive to 
obtain control over the House of Com- 
mons ; and so far is it from allowing 
the community to choose a new house 
impartially, that it enables the execu- 
tive, by means of its gigantic influence, 
almost to control the election. It is 
frequently exercised to destroy an in- 
dependent house, and force a servile 
one on the country; not to limit the 
legislature, but to free the executive 
from limit. 

To enable the sovereign, speaking of 
him individually, to use it properly, 
it is essential for the two great parties 
of the legislature to be equalised in 
strength and talent, and also for the 
electors to be divided, as I have stated. 
It is idle to empower him to change 
his ministers, if he can only find one 
kind, or to change the House of Com- 
mons, if there be only one party of 
electors. Ifthe parliamentary leaders 
and electors of one party greatly pre- 
dominate, the power will be useless to 
him, and it will only be exercised to 
make this party omnipotent against 
both him and the country. 

The same things are essential for 
compelling him to use it properly. 
The legislature is also to limit him; 
and it cannot discharge its duties if it 
do not limit him from appointing an 
unfit ministry. Ifthe electors consist 
mainly of the party which he prefers, 
the power will enable him and his 
ministers to drive the limiting party 
almost out of parliament. If the 
leaders of the latter party have to 
depend on expensive popular election, 
they will have to contend against his 
name, patronage, the public purse, and 
often popular frenzy ; therefore he will 
be able to expel them from parliament, 
and this alone will suffice for making 
him master of it. In addition, let him 
create peers at will, and it must be at 
his mercy. Five able, eloquent, and 
experienced leaders in the House of 
Commons, would alone be more effect- 
ive, as a limitation, than two hundred 
followers of the ordinary character ; and 
he would speedily subdue a majority of 
the house, should it be without proper 
heads. 

The only two things which can pre- 
vail against the executive at a general 
election are, popular enthusiasm, and 
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the influence of rank and property : 
the first is likely to support or oppose 
it when it ought to do the contrary, 
and the last alone can be relied on for 
opposing an unfit and dangerous one. 
Enable the executive to create peers at 
will, and thereby to gain or neutralise, 
by division, rank and property, and no 
security will exist against its making 
the most tyrannical and destructive use 
of its power to dissolve parliament. 

Some of the Tories argue that the 
crown ought always to possess suffi- 
cient power in parliament to carry its 
measures: they evidently mean that 
the sovereign ought to be able to keep 
any ministers in office he may prefer, 
and that these ministers ought to be 
able to carry any thing they may think 
fit. The doctrine is so unconstitutional, 
that it is utterly subversive of free go- 
vernment. The power of the sovereign 
to select ministers, and of the latter to 
act, is, in the nature of things, a limited 
one: he must select such only as par- 
liament will support, and they must 
do only what it will sanction, or evi- 
dently he must be practically despotic. 
We have merely to look at the choice 
made by George the Fourth, afier the 
death of Lord Liverpool, and at what 
has been done in the present reign, to 
be assured that the sovereign will 
sometimes choose the worst party, and 
that it will adopt pernicious policy; 
yet the doctrine really is, that in such 
case the crown or executive ought to 
be irresistible in parliament — nay, it 
maintains, in effect, that in the last 
year the crown ought to have been 
able to carry the reform bill or any 
other measure its Whig servants might 
have introduced. The truth is, the 
crown, with one ministry or another, 
must always have too much power, 
rather than too little; and it is just as 
essential for it to be restrained from 
making a wrong use of this power, as 
for it to be enabled to make a right 
one. 

The Tories have represented that the 
Whig reform bill will exclude them 
from office for ever: I differ from 
them so far, that my fear is it will 
impose the eternal exclusion on the 
Whigs. Its vital errors are these: it 
practically strips intermediate classes 
and interests of election power, and 
confines it mainly to the aristocracy 
and democracy in their more political 
and hostile character; by making the 
leaders of the great parties dependent 
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on popular election, it com ls them 
to be fierce aristocrats and democrats, 
and it enables the executive to exclude 
those of the limiting one in a great 
measure from parliament; in conjunc- 
tion with the new power of creating 
peers, it makes it almost impossible 
for any leaders of the limiting party to 
gain seats, save furious and profligate 
democrats ; and it restrains party 
creeds to the differences between a 
low democracy and an aristocracy. All 
this, in my eyes, involves. the annihi- 
lation of genuine Whigs and Whiggism ; 
it leaves room only for the existence of 
the Tories and Radicals, or Liberals. 
The bill divides power between the 
aristocracy and democracy; and any 
inequality which it makes in favour of 
the latter, is counterpoised by the com- 
pulsion which it imposes on the better 
and more exalted part of the Whigs to 
join the Tories. It leaves the crown 
abundant power to turn the scale at 
pleasure. In such case we must take 
into account the course likely to be 
pursued by the sovereign. It was said 
by one that the king must be, ex officio, 
a Tory; and it may be taken for grant- 
ed that he will be generally, ex officio, 
an aristocrat rather than a democrat. 
The bill will confine the sovereign to 
the Tories ; and, with the Tory execu- 
tive armed with the power of creating 
peers at pleasure, in addition to its 
other mighty means of influencing elec- 
tions on one side, the Liberal fatoured 
by popular enthusiasm on the other, 
the Whig aristocracy and wealth com- 
pelled to support the Tories or be 
neutral, the unhappy Whig leader, 
destitute of his close borough, must 
renounce his creed, or suffer expulsion 
from parliament. I readily allow, that 
if the sovereign should prefer the de- 
mocratic party, the bill will ruin the 
Tories; but as it is certain that he 
will generally prefer them, it seems to 
me certain that it will ruin the Whigs. 
At any rate, it will destroy a proper 
limiting party in the legislature, and 
therefore operate most balefully. 

It is from all this demonstrable, that 
if the limiting or opposition party (no 
matter which it may consist of) do not 
exist in the necessary strength, talent, 
and creed, it must be impossible for 
the sovereign, speaking of him indivi- 
dually, to exercise his restraining 
power over the legislature, or to be 
prevented from abusing it*in the most 
destructive manner; and also, that it 
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cannot so exist if the House of Peers be 
not independent of the executive. That 
beautiful balance of parties and insti- 
tutions — that invaluable power of re- 
striction, through which each of the 
three estates of the realm is omnipotent 
against the others for preservation and 
protection, but yet powerless for change 
and aggression—through which the 
king or executive is triumphantly 
bound from doing the smallest injury 
to institution and law, person and 
property, must perish when the House 
of Commons is the slave of one party, 
and the House of Peers is the slave of 
the executive. It is equally demon- 
strable, that the security of national 
rights and liberties rests far more on 
the aristocracy, better classes, and 
property, than on the democracy, and 
that the schemes of the reformers can 
only establish the reverse of free and 
good government. 

And what are these schemes based 
on? A certain power ought not to be 
possessed by the aristocracy — ergo, it 
ought to be given to the lower orders. 
I include, in the latter, small trades- 
men as well as the labouring classes. 
This miserable logic forms their foun- 
dation. The real middle classes, with 
regard to wealth and respectability, are 
thrown aside as worthless, or as a part 
of the aristocracy ; to give power to 
them is, forsooth, to take it from the 
“people!” Now, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, middling landowners, shipown- 
ers, &c., are as jealous of the peers as 
of the multitude, and their leaning is 
commonly in favour of the latter. They 
are, therefore, just as well fitted by 
feeling as by situation and circum- 
stance for holding the scale between 
and connecting them; and they cer- 
tainly are as much a part of the “ peo- 
ple” as any labourers and shopkeepers 
whatever. 

I have spoken of some of the means 
to be used in constructing free govern- 
ment, for placing parties under proper 
regulation. After all that can be done, 
much will still depend on the conduct 
which parties may voluntarily pursue ; 
and on this I shall speak in my next 
article. 

Let it not be supposed that I am 
defending the old system of election. 
If I were a Whig, regardless of every 
thing but the interests of my party, I 
should be the determined enemy of 
reform; if l were a Tory, with simiJar 
motives, I should be its zealous advo- 
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cate ; and because I am neither, but a 
man anxious to see both parties flou- 
rish, I contend for it against the Tories 
for Tory gain, and against the Whig 
scheme to benefit the Whigs. 

If the old system had kept things 
from change, this would in some mea- 
sure have justified the simple Tories 
who rail against reform as a parent of 
change; but so far was it from doing 
this, that it constituted the most prolific 
source of change and innovation—nay, 
the most potent engine of revolution — 
in the realm. This is not matter of 
opinion; the proofs can be mistaken 
by no one who will be upright enough 
to examine them. 

Those who speak against enfran- 
chisement would do well to remark 
that the old system was a mostprofuse 
dispenser of it. Multitudes of new 
electors were daily and hourly created 
—and who were they? Town free- 
holders, and the lower classes of bo- 
rough freemen principally. While this 
system created new electors in so pro- 
digal a manner, it divided them in 
about this proportion:—TEN to the 
Whigs, democracy, dissenters, and 
enemies of public institutions ; and 
oNnE to the Tories, aristocracy, church, 
and friends of the constitution. In- 
directly, it was inciting the Tory close 
boroughs on all hands to break their 
chains, and join the Whigs, and virtu- 
ally, converting most open places into 
Whig close boroughs. 

How has this operated to the Whig? 
The system has secured to him his 
half of the close boroughs, and thereby 
in effect destroyed the Tory half; and 
it has been rapidly throwing into his 
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hands all open places in regard to both 
county and borough. Already it has 
given him ascendency over the House 
of Commons, which it would, if suf- 
fered to remain, continually enlarge. 
It is the great cause why the Tories 
are a beaten minority, and with it they 
can never be any thing better. 

I speak not from reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers: thank Heaven! Ihave 
better sources of information. I am 
an English freeholder, and my own 
faculties have made me acquainted 
with the mechanism of an English 
election. The deplorable working 
which the House of Commons has 
displayed in late years has been as 
obvious to me as to other people. 

If I be no Tory, I cannot be so far 
the enemy of the Tories as to defend 
such a system. No, no! I wish to see 
them flourish; and as I trust they are 
capable of being reformed and instruct- 
ed, I even wish to see them once more 
in the ascendent; therefore, despising 
their folly, anger, and something worse, 
I must call for reform. 

If I be no Whig, I cannot be so far 
the enemy of the Whigs as to wish to 
see them for ever stripped of power 
and hope—ground to powder between 
the Tories and Radicals—a miserable 
shadow of departed greatness and glory, 
compelled rather to support than op- 
pose Tory omnipotence. No, no! I 
wish to see them mighty, and, in the 
absence of Tory qualification, the rulers 
of the empire ; therefore, disdaining 
their crazy, suicidal, and guilty cla- 
mour, I must oppose their bill of re- 
form. 


An INDEPENDENT Pirrite. 
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A COOL DIALOGUE ON PASSING EVENTS BETWEEN OLIVER AND 
HIS CHUM. 


FRIEND. 

Wet, the Bill is at last in committee in the Lords. What is now to become 
of us? 

OLIVER. 

Truly, I know not. 

FRIEND. 

Is there any hope of escape from impending calamities? May not the mea- 
sure be modified so as to be safe—at least, so as not to be so imminently and 
extensively dangerous as we have apprehended ? 

OLIVER. 

I confess I should not be without some hope, if I could perceive any symptom 
of a cordial re-union of the conservative party; but, unfortunately, our ultra- 
Tories do not even yet seem tired of playing the game of the Whigs. 

FRIEND. 

Well, I do not see how you can fairly lay that to their charge. I think they 
have as yet fought the battle uncommonly well. The Duke should not be sur- 
prised at being a little distrusted. 

OLIVER. 

I do not say that the Duke should have expected the cordial co-operation of 
the men whom he deceived. It was his error to have undervalued that co-opera- 
tion. But, I must say, as little could he have foreseen that, when the choice lay 
between him and the Whigs, they would have deliberately made their election of 
the latter. He did those whom he had offended, the justice of believing that they 
were men of principle, and that their resentment against him would not lead 
them into any act that could prove injurious to their country. 

FRIEND. 

But his was a great error—a greater error than the annals of statesmanship 
have recorded against any other man. The question was one of vital import- 
ance; upon it, in point of fact, depended the connexion between church and 
state. The Duke permitted himself to be hailed as the accredited champion of 
the party who had always strenuously opposed themselves to the interests of the 
Papists; and, while he kept the word of promise to the ear, cruelly deceived 
their, perhaps too confident, expectations. 

OLIVER. 

You are right in saying too confident. From the very moment the Duke 
formed his cabinet, I perceived his intentions, and foresaw the result. When 
he deliberately declined availing himself of the service of the venerable Eldon, 
I felt convinced that he would have done so only from an apprehension of 
being thwarted in his views by that sturdy champion of Protestant ascendency. 
You will not mistake me as defending his mispolicy in all that relates to the 
fatal measure of Twenty-nine, because I deplore the equally and almost more 
unprincipled mispolicy of those who have sacrificed the constitution of England to 
their blind resentment. But if they were, even at the present moment, sensible 
of how grievously they have erred, all might yet be well. 

FRIEND. 

Rather say, if he were sensible of how grievously he has erred. I think he 
fairly owes the amende honorable to the ultra-Tories. His measure for the 
satisfaction of the Roman Catholics has only produced discontent—his measure 
for the pacification of Ireland has only produced discord. Let the Duke acknow- 
ledge this, and his old friends will be only too ready to obliterate every unplea- 
sant recollection, and to remember nothing but the service that he has performed 
for his country. 

OLIVER. 

That, perhaps, would be to expect from him a little too much. Remember 
that the present disastrous position of affairs has been produced immediately by 
the eva conduct of the ultra-Tories. How then is it to be expected that 
he should plead guilty to the charge of bringing upon us those calamities which, 

had he remained in power, either would never have threatened us, or would have 
been speedily averted ? 
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FRIEND. 

You surely do not mean to say that the ultra-Tories are to be blamed for not 

supporting the minister who deceived them ? 
OLIVER. 

If by not supporting him, greater evils were likely to ensue than could be 
apprehended from giving him a qualitied support, I do—and that such was the 
case is but too plain. Had they not joined the Whigs, he would not have been 
turned out of office ; and had that not been the case, the revolutionary measure 
of the present ministers would never have been heard of. 

FRIEND, 

But how could they trust him? 

OLIVER. 

The question was not, whether they should or should not have preferred him 
before others who had been more faithful, and who were quite as capable of 
defending their interests; but, whether they should have endured him in prefer- 
ence to those who were pledged to a course of policy which consistent Tories 
have ever strenuously. resisted. That was the question; and they decided it, 
I think, in the wrong way. It is not, therefore, for them to charge him with 
results which have been precipitated at least, if not produced, by their own mis- 
conduct. 

FRIEND. 

Believe me, I am not one of those who regard the precise course which they 
adopted with entire complacency; but when I speak to my friends upon the 
subject, they say, “‘ How can we be sure that the Duke would not have done 
precisely what has been done by Lord Grey? He was not more deeply pledged 
against reform than he was against emancipation; and we had no securities that 
our confidence would not be as grossly abused in the one case as in the other. 

OLIVER. 

Very true: but for their justification it would be necessary to shew, not only 
that it was reasonable to entertain towards him this distrust, but also that it was 
prudent to put confidence in the Whigs. Let results speak for the wisdom or 
the folly with which they made their election. 

FRIEND. 

Undoubtedly there were many amongst them who deemed treacherous friends 
more fatal than open enemies. The latter they knew, and therefore they ima- 
gined they could guard against them: the former might only unmask their inten- 
tions when it would be too late to counteract them. The measure of Twenty- 
nine is a case in point. The Whigs never could have carried emancipation ; 
and had not the Tories kept their own counsels up to the very moment that it 
was necessary to avow them, they never could have succeeded in their nefarious 
project. 

OLIVER. 

What you say is most true; and it would have justified great caution. But 
what I blame the ultra-Tories for, is this—that they were actuated, not by a 
salutary foresight, but by a blind resentment. For the consequences of that 
resentment they now wish to make the Duke answerable ; and I willingly admit 
that there is a sense in which he is answerable for these consequences — not, 
indeed, to them, but to his country. They, however, must themselves bear the 
blame of having helped the Whigs to the possession of power, and for whatever 
other evils the domination of that profligate faction threatens to entail upon the 
country. 

FRIEND. 

But, after what we have lived to see, how can any man say, that the Duke 

would not have been as thorough-going a reformer as Lord Grey ? 
OLIVER. 

Upon that supposition (which, however, I only consent to entertain because 
you have suggested it), the Duke would stand chargeable with great guilt or 
great error; but not greater, surely, than what must now be imputed to those 
who, by leaguing against him, have contributed to the present appalling crisis. 
It is no excuse for them to say, that the Duke would have done the same. 
Doubtless, when they so express themselves, they do not mean to pay him any 
compliment. The only question is, Would the Duke have been right, or would 
he have been wrong, in acting as Lord Grey has acted? If right, their conduct 
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needs no defe =: if wrong, his example can never protect them from condem- 
nation. 
FRIEND. 

Still, I cannot but think that the Duke owes a large measure of reparation to 

tle Tory party. - 
OLIVER. 

While I grant that he does, I must insist that they have incapacitated them- 
selves for exacting it, by becoming themselves still more deeply chargeable with 
a criminal neglect of the interests of the country. They are, in fact, responsible 
for all the evils of the Grey administration. 

FRIEND. 

Under the government of the Duke, the state of Ireland was nearly as bad as 
it is at present. There was the same systematic resistance to the payment of 
tithes, although not, perhaps, to the same extent ; and the same set of individuals 
were countenanced at the Irish court: O’Connel was the only bad one to whom 
no courtesy was shewn; and, it may be added, that he was the only one to whom 
common policy required that some courtesy should have been extended. 

OLIVER. 

I am very willing to grant, that the system of agitation, of which he now com- 
plains so much, was, at one time, most unwisedly connived at by the Duke, when 
he was bent upon carrying the Catholic question. I never met with any one 
who could put two ideas together, and who seriously believed that he was 
frightened by the papists. No one laughs more heartily at such a notion than 
little Shiel, who affirms that there was not, amongst the Catholic leaders, a single 
particle of enthusiasm ; and that all their efforts, and those of the priests, were 
scarcely sufficient to excite in the peasantry a feeling beyond that of a most list- 
less indifference respecting the objects for the attainment of which they affected 
so much zeal. He affirmed, again and again, in my hearing, that had William 
Saurin been in office instead of William Plunket, the Association which seemed so 
formidable, and of which he was so distinguished a member, could have been 
= down without exciting even a regret amongst the great body of the people. 

Vell: this was the original sin of the Duke, as far as the affairs of Ireland were 
concerned. He winked at the proceedings and magnified the power of the 
demagogues, for the better accomplishment of what he conceived to be a great 
national object. He was deceived. That object was not attained. The price 
was paid, but he received no equivalent. He was long unwilling to admit that 
he had been a false prophet; and the taunts of those friends by whom he had 
been abandoned, or rather, indeed, whom he had himself betrayed, by no means 
disposed him to listen to those representations of the state of Ireland which 
would have convicted him of having grossly miscalculated the effects of emanci- 
pation. At length, however, his eyes were opened. He began to see matters in 
their true light; and would, I believe, have done whatever man could do to 
remedy the evils of which he was the cause, when that unfortunate coalition of 
the ultra-Tories with the Whigs, upon Sir H. Parnel’s motion, deprived him of 
power, and delivered the country, bound neck and heels, to the tender mercies of 
Lord Grey's administration. 

FRIEND. 

As the Quarterly says, there were faults on both sides; but the Duke’s 
was the greater error. 

OLIVER. 

His may have been the greater error, but theirs was the greater crime. You 
know how decidedly I differed from his policy; I conceived, however, that he 
sincerely meant the good of his country. For them I cannot find any such 
excuse. When they banded together for the purpose of ejecting him from 
power, with no other view than to let in the Whigs, their conduct was contradic- 
tory to the dictates of good sense and sound principle, toa degree that more than 
criminates their understandings. The fact is, that they cherished a degree of 
resentment against him that blinded them to every consideration but that of 
revenge. 

FRIEND. 

I am afraid that was the case. But if he admitted even so much as you are 

willing to admit, that the emancipation bill was a mistake, it would be deemed 
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sufficient by those whom he has offended. The first cordial move towards an 
accommodation should come from him, as he was the first to cause the separation, 
We all now acknowledge that the division of the Tories threatens the subversion 
of thé empire, and that upon their re-union depends its salvation. How is that 
to be brought about? I am persuaded, that if the Duke had the honesty and 
the manliness to acknowledge that he was in error when he consented to bring 
papists into parliament, his old friends would frankly acknowledge that they were 
carried too far in their resentment. 
OLIVER. 

You are not, perhaps, aware, that it requires more courage to do that than he 
has ever found it necessary to exert when contending with the enemy. The 
Duke; I believe, at one time, prided himself more upon emancipation than upon 
his most glorious victories. He regarded it as the very chef-d’euvre of states- 
manship. He looked upon it as the measure which was to secure to him a 
double immortality. Humiliating, then, must be the necessity which could 
draw from him the acknowledgment which you desire. He ought, however, to 
make it ;— and if he truly understood what concerns his own fame, he would 
make it. But, great as he is, he is not great enough for such an act of magna- 
nimous self-condemnation. This I say, because I think the proper time for it has 
passed by. It might have been most gracefully and most effectually done when 
Lord Winchelsea so handsomely confessed his regret for the part which he took 
against the Duke’s administration. 

FRIEND. 

Ay,— Winchelsea is a noble fellow. Something, however, must be done, 
or we are undone. 

OLIVER. 

Then it must amount to a compromise between the parties; for certain I am, 
that neither will do any thing which amounts to a retractation of previously 
expressed convictions. I believe the Duke’s emancipation measure to have 
been a most unfortunate one; but he may fairly allege that it has not had a fair 
trial. On the other hand, his quondam friends may allege, that nothing which 
has occurred since it took place is in the least degree calculated to allay their 
apprehension, or to reconcile them to what they always asserted was.dangerous 
to the church, and alien to the spirit of the constitution. Upon this subject, 
therefore, the most that can be expected is, that the Duke’s friends and the ultra- 
Tories, should agree to do nothing by which any good effects which may arise 
from that measure should be let or hindered, while care is taken to repress or 
counteract, by every practicable means, its dangerous tendencies. The measure 
was accorded upon the express understanding, that it should not be abused to 
the injury of the church ; and those by whom it was passed are not more pledged 
to the maintenance of it as long as it is safe, than they are to the repeal or the 
modification of it if it should prove dangerous. 

FRIEND. 

It will not be easy to reconcile the consistent opponents of emancipation to a 
measure which they have always maintained would be so fatal ; especially when 
all the experience which they have had of it only serves to verify their predictions. 

OLIVER. 

I do not say that they should be reconciled to that measure, in any sense 
that implies an approbation either of the principles on which, or the means by 
which it was accomplished ; but I donot think their conduct should be such as 
must aggravate its evils. As yet the measure has been calamitous, chiefly because 
of their obstinate determination that it should be so. It was not, surely, the 
number of popish members that obtained admission within the legislative councils, 
which could threaten us with the ruin that at present impends, if the conservation 
party presented a firm and united front against them. What I wish to see, there- 
fore, is, that those who were the most opposed to concession to the Roman 
Catholics, should not adopt a line of public conduct which can only have the 
effect of weakening the hands of their friends, and strengthening those of their 
enemicts. 

FRIEND. 
Then you would not have them make the repeal of the measure of Twenty- 
nine a sine gud non in any atrangement with the Duke. 
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OLIVER. 

Assuredly not. The only effect of such a condition would be to render any 
such arrangement impossible. The man who could advise any such course of 

roceeding must be either a knave or a fool ;—he must be either most stupidly 
blind to the necessary consequences of such advice, or wickedly bent upon the 
destruction of his country. 
FRIEND. 

And yet Iam one of those who think that we shall never be right until 

papists are again deprived of political power. 
OLIVER. 

You may fairly entertain that opinion, and yet not consider it necessary to 
stipulate their exclusion, as the only condition upon which you would consent to 
act with those, by whom they have been, in evil hours, admitted into parliament. 
If, after all constitutional means have been taken to prevent it, the political 
power that has been conferred upon the Rornan Catholics should threaten danger 
to the church or state, those by whom that measure has been advocated are 
bound to join with you in such a modification, or even repeal of it, as circum- 
stances may render necessary. But, on that very account, you are only so much 
the more called upon to make it quite clear that the evils which you may deplore, 
do, in reality, flow from the measure itself, and not from the faction or the folly 
of those by whom it has been inconsiderately resented. 

FRIEND. 

I am acquainted with many who were strenuous advocates of emancipation, 
and who are now firmly convinced that they have acted upon mistaken views. 
If this be the case with its friends, it furnishes, surely, some excuse for the 
feelings, as well as justification for the opinions, of those by whom it has been 
conscientiously resisted. 

OLIVER. 

At present I dispute not either the justness of their opinions or the rectitude 
of their intentions ;—all that I contend against is, the soundness of the judgment 
which led them to adopt such a line of adverse politics towards the Duke, as 
ended in the overthrow of his administration. If this be persevered in, I say 
again, the country is lost; and sorry am I to perceive, that the spirit in which it 
has been conceived has not yet been abandoned. 

FRIEND. 

Now from what do you collect that; for 1 am not conscious of any conduct 
on the part of the ultra-Tories, which justifies such an impression? I believe, 
with a distinct knowledge of all its consequences before them, they would not 
again play the game of the Whigs? 

OLIVER... 

And yet whose game are they playing in the various skirmishes which they 
are constantly provoking on the subject of free-trade ; — one of the very tenderest 
points that could be touched upon? Indeed, my friend, they are injudicious, to 
a degree that is not only painful, but alarming. 

FRIEND. 

But, surely, you do not mean to defend upon that subject the measures of 
the late administration. 

OLIVER. 

My own private opinion is, that both parties were somewhat in the right and 
somewhat in the wrong. The one were theoretically wrong, but practically 
right. The other were theoretically right, but practically wrong. But, how- 
ever that may be, the subject is not one which should be suffered to keep the 
conservative party disunited. It is one upon which they should agree to differ ; 
and upon which, I have no doubt, they would agree to differ, if it were not for 
the measure of Twenty-nine. What I wish, and what the country wants, is a 
cordial co-operation with the Duke in his efforts to save us from impending 
calamities, as though that unfortunate measure had never passed; and this I 
almost despair of. 

FRIEND. 

Great sacrifices should certainly be made for the purpose of effecting a cordial 

re-union ; but not, I think, a sacrifice of principle. 
OLIVER. 
I guarded against the notion of a sacrifice of principle, when I said that they 
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should agree to differ. Such questions may, surely, be left in abeyance until 
occasions arise which force them upon public attention. Then let every man 
speak for himself. But it is not wise to make such occasions only for the pur- 
pose of proving that differences exist in theory, which, in all probability, if both 
parties were sincerely disposed to act for the best, would vanish in practice, 
But, I must say, the ultra-Tories seem to me to be over-anxious to prove that 
there were good and sufficient reasons for their abandonment of the Duke ; and 
they are therefore led, by a feeling of the necessity for self-justification, to insist 
upon and to magnify the points upon which they have differed from him, to a 
degree that almost precludes the hope of cordial agreement upon those far more 
weighty and important ones respecting which it is so essential that they should 
be united. How strikingly does this differ from the conduct of our wary 
enemies! You saw how they acted upon the affair of the Russian-Belgic 
loan. 

FRIEND. 

I thought that scandalous transaction would have unseated ministers. 

OLIVER. 

And so it would if the question were to be decided upon its abstract merits. 
But the revolutionists felt that, if they went out, the “ merry go round” might 
come to a stand-still. They therefore supported them. O’Connel and Hume 
voted against them; having taken good care to atone for this act of political 
honesty, by making all whom they could influence vote the other way. 

FRIEND. 

I am told, that if either the Duke or Peel wished to turn them out upon that 
question, they could have done so. Peel’s speech was certainly one which did 
not do them any harm. 

OLIVER. 

I do not know how that may be. But neither Peel nor the Duke can have 
any object in turning them out, unless there is afforded a reasonable prospect of 
organising a party by whom they may be kept out. Let but that be done, and 
they will cease to be formidable. If that be not done, our weakness will prove 
their strength; and any temporary defeat which they may suffer will only exas- 
perate them into measures still more desperate than those which they may, for a 
season, have been compelled to abandon : — it will only cause them, upon their 
return to power, to take with them seven other spirits more wicked, if possible, 
than themselves ; so that our last end will be worse than our first. 

FRIEND. 

I am willing to grant, that, under present circumstances, indeed under any 
circumstances, every feeling of irritation should be subdued, for the sake of that 
hearty unanimity which can alone save us. For that purpose, therefore, I would 
sink the question of free-trade; unless, as you say, so far as actual emergencies 
rendered a reference to it necessary. I am willing, still further, to drop all 
offensive allusions to the measure of Twenty-nine; leaving it to time and further 
experience to determine whether it be likely to work its own cure, or whether it 
ought not to be modified or retracted. You are right, I think, in saying that, if 
evil should arise from it, we ought to make it perfectly clear that that evil is not 
of our creating. But what say you to the education question? Is that a subject 
upon which the ultra and the liberal Tories are likely to differ? It is, at present, 
very important. I know nothing that has united all classes of Protestants against 
the present government more than the shocking compromise of Christian prin- 
ciple of which they are guilty, in their efforts, upon that subject, to conciliate the 
papists. But what say you? Is the Duke pledged to any view that would 
render it necessary for him to decline co-operating with the friends of scriptural 
education ? 

OLIVER. 

The education question is not one which should cause any divisions amongst 
Tories. We atleast have reason to be obliged to Mr. Stanley for what he has done. 
I believe he begins to feel, by this time, that his scheme is impracticable, and 
is heartily sorry for having introduced it. Twenty of the Irish bishops have pro- 
tested against it. It has been denounced by the dissenting interest ; so that, if it 
should survive this general proscription, it will survive solely for the benefit of the 
papists. It cannot, however, stand. Ifthe Whigs continue in power, it must be 
modified ; if they go out, it will be abandoned. 
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FRIEN! . 

Upon the first supposition, what modification do you expect? Will it bea 
change for the better ? 

OLIVER. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has told his clergy, that ifthe present project should 
fail, he is apprehensive separate grants will be made to the different denomina- 
tions of Christians, in proportion to their respective numbers, for the purpose of 
carrying on that education separately, which it is the present wish and object of 
the government to carry on in common. He is, he says, friendly to the present 
scheme, as the lesser of two evils. He would give the people some, however 
imperfect an education, rather than leave them without any education atall. He 
acknowledges, that in the united public instruction, religion must be deft out; 
but trusts to the exertions of the clergy, out of school-hours, to supply that de- 
ficiency. 

FRIEND. 

I have heard that he has written a most plausible letter to the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s upon that subject, in reply to a remonstrance of his clergy, who are 
very averse to the new project. Have you seen it? 

OLIVER. 

It is from that document chiefly that I have derived my information respecting 
his views. The letter is written in an admirable spirit, and with no small ability. 
I am perfectly willing to believe that he is convinced himself that the view which 
he has taken is the true one; but nothing that he has said has satisfied me that the 
efficient superintendence of a system of national education ought to be taken out 
of the hands of the clergy of the established. church; or that errors which are 
merely tolerated should be put upon the same footing with that truth which can 
alone make men “ wise unto salvation.” 

FRIEND. 

And does the archbishop do that? 

OLIVER. 

That is pointedly done by the commission to which he belongs. The clergy 
are to possess no authority over the intended national schools. The children are, 
during school-hours, to receive no religious instruction; and the clergy of all de- 
nominations (including, of course, Roman Catholics) are called upon to be diligent in 
instructing the children of their persuasion in the tenets of their respective creeds. 
The archbishop says, truly enough, that that exhortation does not confer upon 
the Romish clergy any authority which they do not at present possess; but it 
gives, or [am much mistaken, a sanction to that authority which it never before 
possessed. I can easily understand the policy of tolerating a false belief, as an 
evil which ought to be endured. Here it is recommended as a good which should 
be cherished. The exhortation is in effect anti-religious. It implies that all 
religions are equally good, which amounts to inculcating that all are equally 
indifferent. 

FRIEND. 

There is another point upon which I am inclined to differ from the archbishop. 
He considers education, without accompanying religious instruction, as, pro tanto, 
agood. I look upon it as, pro tanto, an evil. 

OLIVER. 

That may be his opinion, but I know not that it is fairly deducible from any 
thing that he has said or written. He has always asserted that the clergy are 
called upon to supply the complement of religious instruction which is left unpro- 
vided for by the government; although there never was a time when the clergy, 
from their private funds, were less able to meet any additional expenses ; and the 
same act which has set up the unreligious system, has dismantled the religious 
schools. I differ very decidedly upon this subject from his grace of Dublin; but 
I am very anxious to do him justice. He is, I believe, a thoroughly honest man. 
His evidence before the committee on the Irish tithes was admirable, and is sup- 
posed to have been the principal means of causing the premier to make that 
declaration which was so near costing him the loss of the support of the Irish 
members. He was, when he made it, sincerely disposed to defend the temporali- 


mae the Irish church. O'Connell soon made him feel how little he was able 
to do so, 
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FRIEND. 

The education question, I know, has its difficulties. How would you have the 
government to act ? 

OLIVER. 

They should begin by distinguishing between those for whose religious bringing 
up they are properly responsible, and those for whose religious bringing up they are 
not properly responsible. The first are the poor children who belong to the esta- 
blished church, or who, being altogether destitute, are thrown entirely upon the 
bounty ofthe government. For these, a system of instruction should be provided, 
of which the national religion should constitute a part. Whatever a father is 
bound to do for his own household, the state is bound to do for those who may be 
said to constitute its household. Now, it is the abandonment of this duty by the 
government, in their new-fangled education scheme, that I chiefly complain 
of. They have totally compromised sacred principle. From a fear of being 
thought to interfere with the interests of error, they have neglected the interests of 
truth. They act as though they had no conscience and no religion themselves, lest 
it should be imagined that they had not a great respect for the conscience and the 
religion of others. 

FRIEND. 

But how would you provide for the education of dissenters? That is what 

seems to constitute the great difficulty. 
OLIVER. 

The state cannot be considered responsible for the religious education of those 
whose privilege it is to dissent from the national religion. And if, on the one 
hand, the government should abstain from forcing upon them a religion which they 
are unwilling to receive, it may at least be excused from not giving them one which 
it believes to be erroneous. Ifthe state considers that dissenters have consciences 
which ought to be treated with tenderness, they, on the other hand, should consi- 
der that the state has a religion which ought to be treated with respect ; and the 
one should not admit, nor the other require, any indulgence for their peculiar 
opinions which was not compatible with the fullest acknowledgment of the con- 
stitutional claims, and the freest exercise of the undoubted privileges, of the 
established church. 

FRIEND. 

I think I understand you. You would not force dissenters to learn any thing 
of which they conscientiously disapproved, while you think it right that instruction 
in the principles of the national creed should be publicly afforded to all who pro- 
fess the national religion. 

OLIVER. 

Exactly so. I would suffer dissenters to do what they pleased for the réligious 
bringing up of their children. I would have the state to do what in it lies for 
the religious bringing up of its own. But our precious government has reversed 
all this. In its tender concern for those for whose religious bringing up it is not 
responsible, it has forgotten its duty to those for whose religious bringing up it is 
responsible. Its zeal in vindicating the privileges of dissent has been in the 
inverse ratio of its anxiety for the promotion of true religion. 

FRIEND. 

I was the more anxious to hear you express yourself fully upon that subject, 
because, although very generally discussed at present, it is very little understood, 
and it constitutes no small part of the difficulties which at present embarrass the 
government of Ireland. What say you to the charge which has been brought 
against the Archbishop of Dublin, of being an enemy to the Bible? 

OLIVER. 

That it is utterly unsustained by any thing which appears either in his writings 
or conduct. The most strenuous advocate for a free circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures may yet, most consistently, object to its fitness as a school-book. He may be 
right or he may be wrong in maintaining this opinion; but it furnishes, surely, 
no ground for supposing that he is an enemy to the Bible. It is well known that 
he is an active member of societies the chief object of which is to circulate the 
word of God. 

FRIEND. 
To advert to what we were first talking about : I do not foresee any insuperable 
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difficulty in effecting a cordial re-union of the Tory party. I am sure such men 
as Sir R. Inglis or Sir R. Vyvyan will see the expediency of abstaining for the 
present from the agitation of such topics as could only serve to widen the separa- 
tion which has taken place between them and their old friends. Upon this prin- 
ciple, the free-trade question, and even the currency question, may be left in 
abeyance, and no irritative allusion should be made to the concession of the 
Catholic claims. But, on the other hand, I am of opinion that some pledge 
should be given them respecting the policy.to be pursued towards Ireland. 
That country, surely, cannot be left in the state in which it is at present, or even 
in the state in which it was before the close of the Duke’s administration. 
OLIVER. 

I should not wish to see the Tories again in the possession of power, unless 
upon an understanding that their policy respecting Ireland was to be materially 
changed. And materially changed [ have no doubt it would be. The Duke now 
complains of the encouragement given to agitators; he himself having been, in 
times past, their greatest patron. How far he may be willing to acknowledge his 
former error in that respect, I know not; but he has learned wisdom enough by 
experience not to fall into it again. 

FRIEND. 

If i were sure of that, no one would more heartily hail his return to power than 
Ishould. He still possesses a name which might enable him to do great things, 
although nothing, t fear, can. ever repair the ravages which his mispolicy has 
miade upon the constitution. 

OLIVER. 

The great danger of our present position consists in this, that the government 
has put itself at the head of the physical force of the country. Let a change take 
place which separates the government from the mob, and we are safe. Even as 
matters stand at present, the utmost power of those parties who are in such por- 
tentous and unnatural combination is scarcely sufficient to overbear the powerful 
constitutional resistance which they experience. Let that resistance be reinforced 
by the aid of the exeeutive, and they must vanish before it. This is all that is at 
present wanting. The heart of the public is sound at the core. A vast majority 
of the rank, the wealth, the intellect, the education, and the independence of the 
country, were from the first opposed to the ruinous project of reform. The recent 
elections prove decidedly, that even of those who were at first betrayed into error, 
a vast number have returned to a right mind. The experience which every day 
affords of the selfishness, the rashness, and the incapacity of ministers, has done, 
and is doing, much to make even their own followers ashamed of them. I see 
nothing, therefore, in our present condition which should make me despair of the 
fortunes of my country. Let us, at all events, do our parts. Let us be united 
and firm. Let us, above all things, bury in oblivion past feuds, and eschew the 
evil advice of those who, for their own sinister purposes, would fain keep alive 
amongst us little jealousies and resentment. Let us thus prove that we are at 
unity with ourselves, and it may be that that God whom we have offended by our 
insane division, will give usa sudden and a signal triumph over our enemies. 
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A GROWL AT THE LORDS. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY. 


I raxe it for granted that the House of 
Lords is done. In the name of Pluto, 
of what use is it at present? The Duke 
of Beaufort, I think it was, who re- 
marked, when Smith the banker was 
turned into Lord Carrington, and ap- 
peared for the first time in the robing- 
room of the House of Lords, that he, 
the said Duke, expected to have seen 
none but gentlemen there, at all events. 
It is now the very last place J should 
go to look for such a commodity. 
Grieved am I to say it, but such a 
congregation of snobs as the Lords 
does not exist on the surface of the 
life-generating earth. 

They may vote it high treason, if 
they like to say so, but it is a fact that 
all Tories who are not the most abso- 
lute of idiots think with me. Why did 
we—we, the true, thorough, and abori- 
ginal Tories—wish the existence of the 
House of Lords? Let them not dream 
that we had any particular veneration 
for the mysterious gradations from 
Dukes to Barons, or any superstitious 
respect for the varieties of coronets so 
prized by heralds; still less let them 
not imagine that we had any implicit 
reverence for the individuals compos- 
ing the body. No: we valued them 
because we thought that we saw in 
them a stop and stay against the ty- 
rannous usurpations of the crown in 
times when kings were inclined to be 
rampant, and against the outbursts of 
democracy when the rascal rabblement 
(our old and never-to-be-forgiven foes) 
were kicking up their heels in the as- 
cendant. For that, and that only, did 
we respect or value them; and if they 
now practically prove to us that they 
have in reality no power against a 
packed majority of the House of Com- 
mons, why the sooner they go packing 
the beiter. They deserted us once be- 
fore ;—a second time, their desertion is 
fatal to themselves. 

Here comes a vital question, which, 
whether for good or bad—I shall not 
argue that matter this instant—is a 
most momentous change in the consti- 
tution—which, if the majority of the 
Lords themselves is to be believed, 
will tear down every thing valuable in 
church and state—and what are they 
doing? What? Why, truckling, sneak- 
ing, staying away—letting this dreaded, 


this hated, this mischievous bill pass. 
Any thing, it seems, is, in the eyes of 
the Lords, better than a swamping of 
the pane Fiat justitia, ruat celum, 
used to be an old motto ; but our Peers 
read it— Let us do any thing sooner 
than give Lord Grey the opportunity 
of asking the King to make new Peers.” 
Well; let them go. They will soon 
find that they have swamped themselves 
with a vengeance. 

Why, Tom, what is it to you or to 
me, Tories as we are, whether fifty new 
Peers be made or not. There is not a 
person on the face of the earth for whom 
I have, both personally and politically, 
so profound a contempt as for old 
Burdett. I consider him to be one 
of the meanest of the mean; but why 
should I fret at his being made a Peer? 
It might, perhaps, hurt the pride or 
the privileges of the existing body of 
Lords to have a hundred sharers of 
their honours thrust upon them ; but 
the consequence of letting the bill be 
carried in this base and servile fashion 
will be, that the whole order will be 
swamped. Their existing lordships have 
made a most erroneous calculation of 
their importance. 

Why did they carry the second 
reading? There was the grand, the 
cardinal mistake. The bill was then 
carried. I agree with you, Tom,—by 
the way, the jug is out,—that the 
beaten party, like the absent,ont toujours 
tort, and that it would not be easy to 
counsel any conduct d priori which 
would have pleased us in case of failure. 
I'll die in the faith that Lords Har- 
rowby and Wharncliffe, and the rest of 
the waverers, have played a part 
most sneaking and rascally in itself, 
and its consequences ruinous to their 
class. Harrowby was never any thing 
but a mere red tape twister; one of 
those miserable things that are bred in 
offices, and of no more intellect than 
the porters whom they employ. Stuart 
Wortley always ratted in any critical 
time, and he has not now abandoned 
his tactics. After Perceval’s death, he 
gave a kick to what he thought was the 
falling Tory party; he did the same 
in the Queen’s business ; he has done 
the same now. Deeply do I despise 
that said Stuart Wortley. And is it 
for a house composed of people like 
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him, that I, a true and thorough Tory, 
—I,—Tom, hand me the jug, you are 
spoiling it, by too much acid,— I, who 
have done more to advance and make 

opular the cause of Toryism than any 
fifty of folks of the Stuart Wortley class 
and order, unthanked, unnoticed, nay, 
on all possible occasions, injured and 
insulted, when I would not wade 
through dirty work for those whom I 
had assisted in clean,—is it for those, I 
say, that l am to deplore the downfal 
of the peerage ? Not I. 

Lyndhurst’s motion was clever, you 
say. Well. Now I agree with you, 
it was clever. But if you wish my 
praise to extend farther, you will find 
yourself mistaken. I never knew a 
clever thing or a clever person, in all 
my life, worth a farthing in practice. 
Do not be afraid that 1 am going to 
metaphysicise, or to explain the grounds 
of this my irrevocable decision. Clever- 
ness is about the most vulgar and 
universally diffused of gifts; and what 
a clever fellow does on one side, 
another clever fellow can undo on the 
other. There was no defeating the bill 
by what the amiable Scarlett would call 
“the light of a sidewind.” If nothing 
was meant beyond mere arrangement, 
nothing was gained by postponing C 
and Dto Aand B. If something else 
was meant, that something else should 
have been said. Sir Boyle Roche made 
what fools call a bull, but which, in 
reality, is a most admirable aphorism. 
“The best way,” said my glorious 
countryman, “ of avoiding a danger, 
is to meet it full plump.” A truth 
severe, in fairy fiction dressed. In 
short, Tom—the jug is out; make 
another—Copley could not take any 
thing by his motion. It was at best 
a ruse; and ruses are of themselves 
rascally in idea, and pettifogging in 
practice. Dixi, Demipho. This jug is 
not bad. 

Would I have rejoiced if the Duke 
had come in? Ido not know. He 
had made a shabby selection. I un- 
derstand that Frankland Lewis was to 
have been a cabinet minister, which 
would of itself have thrown an un- 
Savoury odour over the whole office. 
And Scarlett was to have been attorney- 
general again. What a deplorable ig- 
norance of all Tory feeling does this 
not indicate! We all should have felt 
the restoration of Scarlett to office as a 
personal insult, and a pledge of a repe- 
tition of the outrages on the Tory press 
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trated in former times. As for 

eel, he acted as he ought to have 

acted. It would have spoiled the 

beautiful consistency of his character, if 

he had done any thing honest or 
straightforward. 

We are in a fine mess,— not a doubt 
of it, Tom. But so far as I am con- 
cerned, what is it to me? I cannot 
lose any thing by the convulsion, for 
the best of all possible reasons — that 
I have not any thing to lose, and do 
not expect to have any thing to gain. 
The funds go, of course, but I have not 
got a farthing in them. The church 
must yield, but nobody ever thought of 
making me a bishop. The Tory party 
is knocked up. I have stuck to it all 
my life, but it never did any thing for 
me, and it never would. So vogue la 
galére. We will have the dust laid in 
blood ; and then, Tom, you and I may 
pick up something in the scramble. 

The sole hope of the Tories is now 
in outbidding the Whigs. Of all classes 
of mankind, that which I most cordially 
and ex animo hate, detest, and ab- 
hor, is the ten-pounders. The three- 
and-tenpenny varlets are, out of all 
question, that class which is most shab- 
bily envious of their superiors, and 
most spitefully oppressive of all below 
them. Owe one of them twenty pounds, 
and see how he will treat you, raga- 
muffin base as he is. Now as the 
Whigs, who have always had a conge- 
nial love of rascality, have taken the 
ten-pounders in hand, and delivered 
over the state to them, why do not the 
Tories appeal to that body of men, 
who, as I have always contended, are 
Tory in heart, though repulsed and 
driven away from us, like many other 
people, by the cursed morgue and im- 
pudence of the very Lords who are 
now betraying us;—why not appeal 
to the people themselves —the chaw- 
bacons, the draymen, the honest beer- 
drinkers of the land? Do not deceive 
yourself by thinking that these people 
are Whigs. Come with me into pot- 
houses, mansions wherewith intimately 
am [ acquainted, and I’ll prove to you 
that their inmates are by a great majo- 
rity Tory. No, Tom! It is the greasy- 
faced rascal that reads The Times noose- 
peeper—the paltry villain that sub- 
scribes his shilling to a political union 
—the dirty dog who harguments on 
the rights of man as he hands some- 
thing abominable for a penny over his 
beastly counter: — these, these, Tom, 
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are the worst of men. The man who 
reads books may be reasoned with ; — 
so may the man who cannot read at 
all ;— but the man who reads nothing 
but newspapers, and believes in them, 
that plebeian is a slave, to be dealt with 
only by the knout. By the way, what 
does Fonblanque of the Examiner, who 
is one of the cleverest fellows that ever 
handled a pen (that I’ll say, though I 
differ from his politics, and never set 
eyes upon his countenance)—I say 
what does he mean by pretending that 
the threepence-halfpenny stamp on 
newspapers is.a tax on knowledge? He 




































































Depend not on them! 











Chorus, Tom, and hand me the jug— 








Depend not on them! 

















Pale cowards, avaunt! 














Pale cowards, avaunt! 

































So here’s a health to all good lasses, 
including the Queen. As for the King 
—alas, poor gentleman! Bolingbroke 
and Richard are but types of Grey and 
William. M. O’D. 
P.S. Ifit be true what I hear on this 
anniversary of the restoration, viz., that 
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Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they are ! 
Of no value in peace, no support in the war. 
We cast them away with a spurn and a curse;— 
Let who will take their places—we’ll never find worse. 

We must trust to our swords ; 

But we care not who cry out—‘‘ Down, down with the Lords!” 
CHORUS. 

We must trust to our swords ; 

And we care not who cry out—‘‘ Down, down with the Lords!” 


That a fight must be had ere we yield to the dust 
What we honour and love, I believe and I trust. 
Come, clown, from the ploughshare—come, smith, from the fire — 
Come, cobbler, from lapstone—come, serf, from the mire ! 

With you will I charge—I will trust to your swords. 

You may shout, if you please it—‘‘ Down, down with the Lords!” 

CHORUS, 
With you will we charge—we will trust to your swords. 
You may shout, if you please it—‘* Down, down with the Lords!” 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


[June, 1832, 


must know in his soul that it is a tax 
on ignorance. In a word, Tom, I can 
see nothing for the Tories but THE 1y- 
STANT AND UNFLINCHING ADVOCACY 
OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE— ay, UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE !—suffrage for every 
body, without any exception on any 
score whatever—except not even a 
thief !— thief any day before Whig. 

This is my serious and solemn 
advice. Let the Marquess of Chandos 
turn it over in his mind. As for the 
House of Lords, as a house, I give 
them up. 


Why, hang them! I’m sure scarce a sprinkle remains 

Of their ancestors’ blood in their spiritless veins. 

What! truckle and cringe—like weak infants ohey 

The frown and the scowl of the schoolmaster Grey ! 

No! when out fly the swords, 

I may join in the shout of—‘* Down, down with the Lords!” 


CHORUS. 
No! when out fly the swords, 
We may join in the shout of —‘“‘ Down, down with the Lords!” 


the Whigs have determined on issuing 
the one-pound notes again, they have 
iven the Tories a desperate kick. 
Peel's bill was a dreadful mischief to 
us. That ministry must be popular 
which repeals it. 
Wood's Hotel, May 29. 


*,* We beg to say, that we do not participate in a great number of the 
dogmas of the worthy baronet who writes the above. 
therefore, on his own individual responsibility. 


They must rest, 


O. Y. 





